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THE ETHICS OF THE HINDUS 


INTRODUCTION 


The Ethics of the Hindus is based on a three-fold 
scheme of the spiritual life comprising the stages of 
sociality, subjective morality and the life absolute and tran- 
seendental. Hindu Ethics is thus social ethics and psycho- 
logical ethics and culminates in the philosophy of the 
Absolute which is the consummation of the Spiritual life. 

The social Ethics of the Hindus is represented in a 
scheme of rarndsramadharmas, i.e., duties relative to one’s 
varna or social class and one’s dgrama or specific stage in 
spiritual discipline. The duties of varna and dsrama 
together constitute the code of relative duties, the duties of 
station in life, the duties obligatory on the individual in 
consequence of social status, temperament, specific powers 
and capacities. They are to be distinguished from the 
saidharanadharmas, the common duties of man, the duties that 
are obligatory on all men equally, irrespective of individual 
capacity, social status, nationality, or creed. 

The varnasramadharmas thus represent a code of relative 
duties and constitute the relativistic ethics of the Hindus. 
It comprises the ethics of sociality as well as the ethics of 
individual capacity and is thus fuller and more comprehen- 
sive than the Platonic scheme which is the ethics of sociality 
only. ‘The basis of the classification according to asrama, it 
will be seen, is the genetic view of the moral life, and the 
importance, psychological as well as ethical, of such a view 
cannot be too much emphasised. 

The varndsramadharmas, as will be seen, constitute the 
sphere of the hypothetical imperative, but this does not imply 
that they are conditional on a subjective choice of the indivi- 
dual. On the contrary, they are all obligatory without 
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ndition in | their respective spheres. Thus the duties of 
ter Brahmin are obligatory without condition on whoever is 
rahman, and the duties of the married life on whoever 


— and has a family. Only the duties of one class 
or of one stage of life has no anthority over another class or 


over another stage. Some however think that there is room 


here for individual freedom, specially in regard to the order 


of the several a@sramas. Thus it is urged that though the 
order from Brahmacarya through Gdrhasthya to the later 
stages is true for the majority yet there may be exceptional 
eases, men with special powers and capacities, who may 
attain to the later stages without going through the 
earlier. 

These relative duties however do not constitute the 
entire field of the moral life. Besides these there is also a 
code of common duties or sfidhdranadharmas which every 
man must observe whatever his social position or individual 
capacity. The sa@dhadranadharmas are thus the duties of 
universal scope and validity and are to be distinguished from 
the merely relative duties. The idea underlying this classi- 
fication is that two kinds of service are obligatory on every 
individual for the protection and help, spiritual as well as 
material, accorded to him by his fellow beings. In the first 
place it is necessary that he should pay off his debt to his 
particular community in a specific way according to his 
capacity for the special advantages and opportunities of life 
it „Provides for. But this is not all. Besides his community 
he is also indebted to mankind in general by whose culture 
and experience through the trials of life he hourly profits in 
his career through the world. It is therefore necessary that 
he should pay off this larger debt, in however small an 
amount, by assisting the cause of humanity in general and 
seeking the common good as distinguished from the good of 
his own community. This is the inner significance of* the 
scheme of sfidh4ranadharmas which is thus a check to com- 
hunal egoism seeking as it does an equitable adjustment of 
the relative claims of communities in a larger — of 
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- From what has been alreadv stated it is clear that 
the sdidhfranadharmas constitute ‘the foundation of the 
tarnagsramadharmas, the limits within which the latter are 
to be observed and obeyed. For example the Brahmin 
in performing his religious sacrifice must not appropriate 
another's property for the purpose, non-appropriation being 
one of the common and universal duties. In this way he 
serves his own community as well as, though in a negative 
way, the cause of humanity as a whole. It should be noted 
however that the varndsramadharmas are not directed merely 
to the good of the community—they also, though in an 
indirect way, subserve the purpose of the common good of 
humanity. Thus the individual of a specific community who 
observes the duties of his class does nof serve his own com- 
munity merely, but also and in the same process, all other 
communities according to their deserts and needs and in this 
way the whole of humanity itself. This, it will be seen, is 
also the view of Plato whose virtue of justice is the common 
good which is to be realised by each class through its specific 
duties, but this is to be distingnished from the common good 
which constitutes the object of the sadharanadharmas of the 
Hindu classification. The end in these common and univer- 
sal duties is not the common well-being which is being con- 
eretely realised in specific communities, but the common 
good as the pre-condition and foundation of the latter ; it is 
not the good which is common-in-the-individual but common- 
as-the-prius-of-the-individual. Hence the saddhdrana duties 
are obligatory equally on all individuals, irrespective of tier 
social position or individual capacity. 

The sadharanadharmas and the va rndasramadha mAs 
together constitute the objective morality of the Hindus, ¢. 
morality as represented in a code of external acts and requu- 
ing outward conformity. But objective morality is not sufti- 
cient by itself and if is necessary that the individual after a 
period of discipline in objective co-operation and self-restraint, 
should look inwards into himself and aim at subjective purits 
and inner excellence of the will. This constitutes subjective 
morality and gives us the psychological ethics of the Hindus 
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It is assumed that cittasuddhi or purification of the mind is 
an indispensable condition for the higher stages of the moral 
life. Objective morality represents the stage of the moral 
tutelage of the individual after which however he must be 
left to his own freedom. But even then it is necessary that 
he should not be led away by the mere intensity of the im- 
pulse of the moment. A certain equanimity of the mind, 
a sort of mental equilibrium and impartiality is the pre- 
condition of the proper and righteous use of one’s freedom. 
Tt is only in this impartial and undisturbed frame of mind 
that the rival claims of competing impulses and moral values 
can be rightly appreciated and adjudged. To this end it is 
however necessary that the natural man should be purified 
and spiritualised and should learn, through a proper under- 
standing of his inner nature, to subordinate the lower to the 
higher impulses and to maintain the balance and tranquillity 
of the soul which are the pre-conditions of proper ethical 
valuation. This constitutes the problem of the Psychological 
Ethics of the Hindus which thus includes not merely the 
analysis of the will and its inner springs and their psycho- 
logical as well as their ethical classification, but also a part of 
their practical ethics as embodied in the various practical 
schemes of citfasuddhi through external and internal aids. 
Even subjective morality however is not the highest 
stage of the spiritual life. It is itself a means like sociality 
which together with the latter must lead to the ultimate end 
or goal which is the life absolute and transcendental. -Here 
sociglity as well as subjective morality must be merged in 
the end thereby either to be annulled and transcended or to 
re-appear in a new light and charged with absolute signi- 
ficance. This is the underlying intent of Patanjali’s Scheme 
of Yoga, Sankara’s view of Moksa, Rāmānuja’s doctrine of 
Bhakti and the Buddhist theory of Nirvana. All these agree 
in recognising the transcendental as the limit of the empirical 
life, the timeless as the truth of all that is in time. ‘This 
timeless, transcendental life is therefore the culminating 
stage of the spirit, the sphere of its consummation and fruition. 
Tt is in a certain sense a supermoral plane of being, a level 
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of Spiritual life in which the individual, as consciously parti- 
cipating in the eternal reality of the Absolute, is tree trom 
the sense of mere striving as well as from that of mere duty 
or obligation. It is the stage of the spirit, in short, in which 
the good is not presented as something to be accomplished 
but as an accomplished fact from eternity which the individual 
therefore does not realise but merely reveals in his own life 
as participating in the life of the Absolute. 

This absolute life however has itself been variously con- 
. ceived by the Hindus, being in some systems regarded as the 
negation of all that is empirical (Nyaya), in some as a kind 
of intuition (Sankara), in some again as intuition culminat- 
ing in devotion, worship and love and enriching and enliven- 
ing the empirical life of activity and thereby filling it with 
absolute significance and worth (Ramanuja). This intuition 
again is conceived either as the intuition of the Self, or as 
the intuition of Purusa as well as Prakrti, or again as pure 
intuition or knowledge without either locus (JAātā) or object 
(Jieya) which is the philosophy of pure experience. 

One special point of interest in this connection is the 
difference between Sankara and Ramanuja in the significance 
they respectively attach to the empirical life of Duty after the 
emergence of the intuition of the Absolute. According to 
Sankara the moral life is at an end at this stage and there 
is Karmasannydsa or freedom from the bond of Karma or 
duty in consequence of the lapse of the individual into the 
eternal reality of the Absolute. The moral bond here falls 
off as do other bonds and a state of absolute freedom is 
reached which is the Freedom of Reality itself. According 
to Ramanuja however the moral life is not annulled in this 
mediating process of absolute intuition, but only transfigured, 
shorn of its character of mere subjectivity, and filled with 
absolute significance and value. The sense of duty therefore 
persists even after the intuition of the Absolute and the obli- 
gations of the empirical life continue to be binding in all 
stages of the spirit; only at this plane they cease to appear 
as merely empirical or subjective and are recognised instead 
as the self-revelation of the transcendental reality. the 
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; Tue OBJECTIVE AND SociaL Ersics or THE Hixpus 
Pa THR CLASSIFICATION OF THE DUTIES 


=_= The objective morality of the duties is the groundwork 
of Hindu Ethics. As constituting their concrete moral life 
it furnishes the positive basis of Hindu ethical concepts and 
norms. It also is preparatory to the higher morality of self- 
— purification which necessarily presupposes the mediation of 
=_= An objective code of right and wrong actions. We shall 
J therefore first consider the Objective Ethics of the Hindus, 
ap 5 = Lė., their enumeration and classification of the Dharmas in 


* objective sense of ‘duties’. 


"E N/B.—The term ‘ Dharma ° is also used in the subjec- 
| R na pa a sense of virtue as well as in the sense of religious merit. 

‘Th ere however we are concerned only with its objective mean- 
F rie ing of * duty *. 

















Manu's Classification of the Duties 


he Manu’ S classification of the Duties is one of the tarliest 
ttempts at a systematic treatment of this subject. Manu 
at mishes between relative duties (carnasramadharmas), 
f i ʻe, ., duties relative to one's station in life, and common 
duti ie e5 (sadhāraņadharmas), , duties of universal scope 
| and vi lidity. The relative duties are the specific duties relat- 
An one’ s station in life, i. Co» one’s station as determined 
ae > one’s varna or caste and one's dsrama or particular stage 

bx Tife RAN e universal pie are the duties irrespective of 
sadin , caste or creed, _ duties obligatory on man as 
nan not as —— a part * a "particular community or social 

t a particular stage or period of life. 
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Under the class of the sddharanadharmas or common 
duties Manu enumerates the following ten :— 

Steadfastness (Dhrtt). 

Forgiveness (Ksamdé). 

Application (Dama). 

Non-appropriation, i.e., Avoidance of theft (Cauryd- 

bhava). 

Cleanliness (auca). 

Repression of the Sensibilities and Sensuous appetites . 

(Indriya-nigraha). 
>- Wisdom (Dhi). 

Learning (Vidyé). 

Veracity (Satya). 

Restraint of Anger (Akrodha). 

A glance at the above list shows that nearly all the duties 
have reference to the attainment of the individual’s own 
perfection. There is practically no recognition of the social 
duties proper, i.e., of the duties of social service in a positive 
sense as distinguished from negative toleration (Ksama) and _ 
non-appropriation (Cauryaibhaiva). Even veracity does not 
necessarily imply positive social service in this sense : it aims 
at negative non-interference rather than positive service and 
it may be practised | urely as a dianoetic virtue of self-culture, 
i.e., as absolute self dedication to Truth. In any case there 
is no necessary im lication of any positive social service in 
veracity any more than there is in the other enumerations 
under the common duties. It follows therefore that Hindu 
morality primarily aimed at the autonomy of the individual, 
i.e., at making him self-sufficient and self-dependent and 
free from all external bonds, physical and social. This is the 
underlying purport of the ascetic virtues of steadfastness, 
application, repression and self-restraint. The dianoetic 
virtues of wisdom, learning and veracity have also this end 
of self-culture in view, and the omission of the virtues -of 
positive social service from the lists is also significant when 
viewed in the light of this ideal of a non-social self-autonomy 
and self-sufficiency. In fact, it is this ideal which domi- 
nates the Hindu Doctrine of the Law of Karma—the Law 
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which apportions to each individual what *he has himself - 
earned by his own deeds or karma. According to the Hin u 

idea there can be not only no vicarious sin and punishment 

but also no vicarious redemption. No man can help another- 

in the attainment of-his end: just as he cannot reap what 

Ai another has sown so also he cannot help another to his frui- 

i tion. A free spirit is a law unto himself and is arbiter not 

only of his own natural lot but also of his higher end or 

destiny as spirit. There are thus no duties which are not 

` strictly speaking duties to self, and duty in the sense of 

positive moral aid to others is self-contradictory in its very 

= conception. One's natural lot is itself a result of one’s karma 

or freedom, and one can no more conduce to the betterment 

lid of another's natural life than one can conduce to his moral 

* life. 


— — 


A Pragastapada’s Classification of the Duties 
— ~ Praśastapāda also classifies the duties, like Manu, into 


fa common, generic, or samdanya-dharmas, and relative, specific, 
si or visesa-dharmas. Thus the Duties (dharmas), according 










(i) either generic, sāmānya, i.e., common to al! 
āśramas or stages of life and all varnas or social 
classes and communities; 

(ii) or specific, piśešaā, i.e., relative to. one’s 
particular station in life as constituted by one's 
particular varna or social class and one’s dsrama 
or particular stage of life. 


IT. The Generic or Samadnya Duties are :— 
Moral Farnestness, Regard for the Spiritual 
— (Dharme Sraddha, Dharme Manah prasddah). 
== ç RRefraining from injury to living beings (Ahimsa). 
Seeking the good of creatures (Bhiitahitatra). 


paang the truth (Satyavacana). 
efraining from theft (Asteya). 
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Nel. a 
i= Se Sexual continence (Brahmacarya). 
Tis | Sincerity, Purity of Motive (Anupadhda). 
pos Renouncing or restraining anger (Krodha- 
j varjana). 
Ablution, Personal cleanliness (Abhisecana, 
2 Snana). 


The eating of linseeds and other specified subs- 
tances on special occasions for the object of 
Suci or purification of the body (Sucidravya- . 
sevana). 

Devotion to the Deities recognised by the Vedas 
( Visista-Devata-bhakti). 

Fasting on specified occasions (upavdsa). 

Moral watchfulness (apramdda), i.e., the un- 
failing performance of the unconditional duties 
(nityanaimittikaniém karmandim avasyam- 
bhavena karanam). 


It is pointed out that in every case the agent’s positive. 
resolve (samkalpa) must be an antecedent condition of the 
accomplishment of the duty as in mere external cessation 
or forbearance (nivrtti) there is only avoidance of sin 
(adharma), but no positive virtue (nivrtte adharmo na 
bhavati, na tu dharmo jayate.—The ‘‘Nyaya-Kandali’’ on 
Prasgastapada’s Bhasya). Hence 


Refraining from injury (Ahimsa) is a duty not simply 
in the negative sense of mere cessation from harm or injury 
(himsabhava) but also in the positive sense of a definite 
resolve not to hurt a living being (bhūtānām anabhidroha- 
samkalpah). 


Similarly, refraining from theft (asteya) as a duty is 
not the mere cessation from appropriating what belongs 
to another but implies, besides the outward cessation, an 
internal samkalpa, resolve or attitude of the will, viz., the- 
resolve to disapprove and disdain all acts of misappropriation 
as unrighteous (asdstrapirvakam parasvagrahanam maya 
na kartavyam, na tu parasvdddinanivrttimatram). 
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Thirdly, Brahmacarya as a duty is not the mere 
refraining from the outward act of sexual indulgence, 
but also implies the internal resolve of the will not to 
long for such indulgence even in thought (Brahmacarya 
strisevdvarjanam tadapi samkalpariipam). 

Again sincerity (Anupadha) in the sense of bhāva- 
fuddhi or purification means purification of the motive, t.e., 
the resolve to be free from all impure feelings of pride, 
self-esteem, etc., in the discharge of one’s duties in the 
consciousness that duties done only with a pure motive 
are conducive to morality (vifsuddhena abhiprayena krtānām 
karmanam dharmasdédhanatvat). i 

This holds good also in the case of restraint of anger 
(krodhavarjana) which is to be observed not merely 
outwardly but also as regards the inner will (so' pi 
samkalparupah). 


Il. The Visesa or Specific Duties are :— 

(1) The Duties relative to the different castes or social 
classes (varna), and 

(2) The Duties relative to the different stages of life 
(A śrama). 

(1) The Duties of the castes are divisible into :— 

(a) The Duties common to the three castes of 
Brahmana, Ksatra and Vaiśya. These are :— 
Sacrificial ceremonies (Ijya, yāgādi). Acqui- 

sition of knowledge by study (Adhyayana) 
Charity (Dana). 
(b) The Duties obligatory on the Bradhmana only. 
‘These are :— 
Acceptance of gifts (Pratigraha). 
Teaching (Adhydpana). 
Performance of ceremonial sacrifice (Y4@jana). 
The way or mode of life prescribed for a Brahmana 
(Svavarnavihita-samskdra). 
(c) The Duties obligatory on the Kşatra only. 






-_ 
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These are :— 

Protecting people from external aggressions and 
internal disturbances, as well as governing 
them with a view to peace and prosperity 
(prajāpālanaā). 

Chastising the wicked (asddhunigraha), 

Not retreating from battle (Vuddhesu 
anivartanam). 

The way or mode of” life prescribed for « 
Ksatra (svakiyasamskara). . 

(dì) The Duties obligatory on the Vaiśya only. 

These are :— 

Buying (kraya), i.e., procuring commodities 
from others after paying their proper price 
(miilyam dattvd parasmat dravyagrahanam). 

Selling (vikraya), t.e., bartering away commo- 
dities to others after realising from them their 
legitimate price (mūlyam ādāya parasya 

` svadravyaddnam). 

Agriculture (erst). 

Breeding and rearing of cattle (Pasupdlana), 

(e) The Duties obligatory on the ūdra only. 

‘These are :—- 

Being subservient or in subjection to the other 
three castes (Parva-varna-paratantryam). . 

Observing such rites as do not require the 
utterance of the sacred mantras or incanta- 
tions (Amantrikakriya). 


=. 


The above are the five divisions of the Duties of Varna 
or Social class. These Varna or caste duties constitute 
only one of the two main classes of the specific Duties. 

i The Duties of Asrama or different stages of life constitute 
the other class of these specific duties. 

(2) These Duties of Asrama or different stages of 

- life are likewise divisible into several sub-classes. These 
are ; 
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(a) The Duties of the unmarried student (Brahma- 
cãrin) practising sexual abstinence. These 
are :— 

Serving, and attending to the comforts of the 
preceptor (gurū Susrisd). 

Collecting fuel (indhana-dharana), 

Offering incense to the sacrificial fire (Agnau 
homah). 

Collecting» alms (Bhaiksya). 


(b) The Duties of the married person living with his 
family (krtadāra grhastha). These are :— 


Performing the five sacrificial ceremonies or 
Yajnas (bhiita-manusya-deva-pitr-brahma- 
yajiia) every morning and evening by means of 
one’s own earnings. (Updrjitatrarthairbhite- 
manusyadevapitrbrahmaékhyaném  pañcānām- 
mahdyajidnim sdyamprataranusthanam). Bhi- 
tayajna is the offering of sacrifice to the bhiitas 
or elements (bhiitebhyah  balipradinam 

~ bhiitayajfiah). Manusyayajfia is the serv- 
ing and entertaining of guests (atztht- 
pijanam manusyayajnah). Devayajia is 
the offering of incense to the sacred fire 
(homah Devayajñah). Pitryajia is paying 
respect to the dead by observing the funeral 
rites and other allied ceremonies (Sraéddham 
pitryajna). Brahmayajna is the reading of 
the sacred texts, i.e., the Vedas (Vedapathah 

LO Brahmayajnah). 

e These are the five yajñas or sacrifices ( pancayajnia) pre- 
| scribed for the married person and their observance is binding 
on him only if he has the necessary strength or capacity 
(sakti) to undergo the hardships involved. 

7 Over and above these sacrificial ceremonies it Is also 
the married man’s duty to beget children by co-habitation 
with his wife, but it should be in proper season, i.e., there 
must be periods of abstinence after cohabitation and 


Rg a 
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procreation of a child (ktvantaresu brahmacaryam 
apatyolpadanamcea). 

Ž (a) The Duties of the Recluse (Vānaprastha) and 
of the Brahmacāri-grhastha, i.e., of the house- 
holder who after having completed the duties 
of his married life is living a life of conjugal 
abstinence or celibacy at home. These are :— 
Wearing the bark of trees (Valkalididhdrana), 
Letting the hair, etc., grow (Kesdadidhdrana), 
Living on the roots and the fruits of the jungle 

(vanasya phalamilasya bhojanam). 

Dining on the surplus of the meal after entertainment 
of all the guests (atithigesabhojanam). 

(d) The duties of the Yati. A Brahmacdri-grhastha or 
Vdanaprastha becomes a Yati or mendicant-seer on the attain- 
ment of śraddhā or cittaprasdda, i.e., mental serenity and 
equanimity. Such a man is known not only by his self-pos- 
session and serenity of mind but also by his gentleness and 
harmlessness to all sentient creatures, by the destruction of 
his works (karma) and their potencies, by the absence of any 
lapse through carelessness in the performance of the acts of 
self-discipline as laid down in the Yamas and Niyamas, and by 
the Yogika trances which he produces in himself by medita- 
tion on his knowledge of the six categories of the Vaisestkas. 
Sraddhavan (Sraddhi=cittaprasada) sarvabhiitebhyo nityam 
abhayam dattva svāni karmani samnyasya yamaniyamesva- 
pramattasya sadpadarthaprasamkhyandadyogaprasddhanam 
(yoganrasaddhanam = samadhivisesasya utpddanam). 

The Yamas are: 

Harmlessness (Ahimsa). 

Veracity (Satya). 

Refraining from theft (Asteya). 
Sexual abstinence (Brahmacarya). 

The Niyamas are — 

Cleanliness (Saucha). 
Contentment (Santosa). 

Arduous application and devotion (Tapas). 

Reciting Vedic texts (Svddhyaya). 
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Meditation on the glories and the perfections of the 
Lord (/svarapranidhdana). 

The Yamas are thus duties of self-restraint, even vera- 
city implying restraint in this sense, i.e., restraint of the 
self’s tendency to exaggeration and misrepresentation in the 
interest of momentary self-advantage. The Niyamas on the 
contrary are rules of self-realisation, i.e., the realisation of 


the self’s true essence as Spirit. Thus while the Yamas are 


negative and restrictive, the Niyamas are positive and objec- 
tive rules of self-expansion and development. 

Comparing now Pragastapfida’s list of the Generic or 
Samanya duties with Manu’s enumeration of the sédhdrana 
-dharmas we notice that Prasastapida adds Moral earnestness 
(dharme śraddhā), Refraining from Injury (Ahimsd), Good- 
will to creatures (Bhiitahitatva) and Moral Watchfulness 
(Apramdada) to Manu’s list, while he omits Steadiness 
(dhairya), Forgiveness (Ksama), Endurance of Physical pain 
(Dama), Wisdom (Dhi) and Learning (Vidya). As regards 
Pragastapaida’s additions it will be seen that Ahimsa and 
Bhitahitava are not the equivalents of Manu’s Ksama (For- 
giveness). Forgiveness as a duty is not incompatible with 
the ethics of self-autonomy which aims at individual self- 
sufficiency and independence as the highest ideal of the moral 
life. Ahimsa (Harmlessness) and Bhiitahitatva (seeking the 
good of creatures) however represent the negative and positive 
aspects of a more inclusive and humanitarian ideal of life in 
which the individual can achieve his moral end only by gding 


beyond himself instead of remaining confined within the stone 


walls of independent neutrality. This is a relieving feature 
in Pragastapada’s view of the moral life which appears also 
in his treatment of the Springs of Action. Similarly the 
addition of Moral Earnestness and Moral Waichfulness and 
the omission of Learning (Vidya) and of Wisdom (dhi) are 
significant as emphasising the ethical in place of the dianoetic 
virtues and thus teaching a non-intellectualistic view of 
morality as distinguished from the intellectualism of Sānkhya 
and Sankara-Vedinta. Thus Moral Watchfulness and 
Moral Earnestness represent respectively the negative and 
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positive aspects of the ethical training of the will, the first 
of which consists in the cultivation of that alertness of © 
moral consciousness which will prevent a moral lapse through 
mere carelessness or inadvertence and the second in that 
earnestness of moral feeling and impulse which is incon- 
sistent with levity or frivolousness of any sort. 

Secondly, as regards Pragastapada’s classification of 
the duties into generic and specific, it is to be observed that 
while it provides a basis for the distinction between condi- 
tional and unconditional obligations, on the other hand it 
brings out the close connection between the moral life and 
its positive basis as constituted by social status and in- 
dividual psychological capacity of the moral agent. In this 
respect the Hindu classification is fuller and more complete 
than the Platonic classification of the virtues according to 
the different social classes only. In the latter we miss not 
only a list of sadharana or common duties but also the 
distinctive Hindu classification according to Agrama or 
moral capacity relative to one’s particular stage of life. 
There is indeed a common duty even according to Plato, viz., 
the virtue of Justice which is to be realised by the soldier, 
the artisan as well as the legislator, but it is not an inde- 
pendent duty which is to be realised in itself but is only a 
function of the proper discharge of its specific duties by each 
particular social class. Thus the soldier realises justice by 
protecting the State while the legislator realises it by wise 
legislation and administration, t.e., each realises it in 
specific form through the discharge of his specific duties. 
Hence justice is a common duty only in the sense of+being 
common-in-the-specific. But the sādhāraņa or common 
duties of the Hindus are common in a different sense. They 
are common as being independent duties of all the social 
classes alike. Thus asteya or non-appropriation is an 
independent duty to be discharged by every man, be he a 
Brahmin, Ksatra, Vaisya or $ūdra, it being obligatory on 
him as man and not as a member of a community. It 
is laid down that the common duties cannot be transgressed 
in the discharge of the specific duties, the idea being that 
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there are certain general relations between man and man 
which cannot be discarded in the interests of particular 
communities. The common duties are thus the precondi- 
tions of the specific duties, i.e., they are not the common- 
in-the-specific such as Plato's Justice, but the common-as- 
the-prius-of-the specific. In this sense the sddhdrana 
dharma’s of the Hindus are a safeguard against communal 
egoism and intolerance. They provide, through a code of 
universal duties, a basts for a much more humanitarian 
treatment of the Sidra than the Platonic scheme would 
permit in respect of the barbarian and the helot who lack 
civie status. For Plato the barbarian is without any moral 
standing : there are not only no duties to be fulfilled by him 
but also no duties to be fulfilled in respect of him. The 
Hindu however, inspite of the social degradation of the 
Sidra, does not exclude him altogether from moral protec- 
tion, but shelters him from persecution through a code of 
universal duties which are obligatory on man as man. These 
duties are to be observed by all alike, being the duties 
obligatory on everybody in his dealings with everybody else. 
They are thus to be observed not merely by the $ūdras but 
also by members of the higher castes. The Hindu classifi- 
‘cation is also fuller as we have said in another respect, viz., 
in respect of the classification according to Asrama or spiritual 
capacity of the different stages of life. It implies a genetic 
view of the moral life and anticipates a genetic ethics with 
an ascending scale of moral codes corresponding to the pro- 
gressive unfolding of spiritual powers. The far-reaching 
import of this classification when considered in this light 
of a progressive morality of ascending stages cannot be too 
mueh emphasised. 


| The Mimāmsaka classification of the duties. 


hare 4 ~F f s ; ; i 
: The Mimimsakas also classify the duties, but not into 


generic and specific as Pragastapada does, but on an entirely 

new principle. According to the Mimamsakas the duties 

(karmas) are divisible in the first instance into secular 
3—1573 B, 
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(laukika) and scriptural or transcendental (Sdstrika, Pāra- 
marthika). The secular duties are the drstarthaka duties, 


i.e., duties of sensuous or empirical import while the serip- 


tural duties are the adrstarthaka duties, i.e., duties of non- 
sensuous or non-empirical import. The sanction in the 
secular duties is merely human, while the sanction in the 
scriptural duties is religious or scriptural. The secular duties 
therefore have not the evidential value or validity of the 
scriptural] duties. The latter are the duties of unquestion- 
able moral authority while the former have only a derived 
authority depending on human experience. 

The scriptural duties again fall into the two classes of 
(1) k@myakarmas or duties conditional on subjective desire 
and (2) nityanaimittikakarmas or duties of unconditional 
validity. The kamya or conditional duties are scriptural 
injunctions that are authoritative only when there is desire 
for a particular end. Hence they are scriptural duties pre- 
supposing a subjective prius of a pathological motive. The 
unconditional duties on the contrary are obligatory in them- 
selves independently of any pathological motive. These 
again fall into two classes, viz., (1) the nttyakarmas or duties 
which are unconditionally obligatory for all time and (2) 
the naimittikakarmas or duties which are unconditionally 
obligatory only when their nimittas or special occasions arise. 
Thus the daily prayer (sandhyfi) is an unconditional, nitya 
duty : it must be done every morning and evening without 
fail. Bathing in the Ganges in a solar or lunar eclipse, 
however, is an unconditional natmittika duty : it is uncon- 
ditionally binding only on the occasion of the eclipse. In 
either case, however the duties are unconditionally binding, 
i.e., obligatory independently of any pathological motive of 
the agent. 

The scriptural duties are also either negative or positive 
in significance, i.e., are either Vidhis, positive injunctions, 
or Nisedhas, mere prohibitions. The injunctions which are 
conditional suppose a prius of subjective desire in the agent. 
The object of such injunctions is to define the agent’s duty 
or proper course for the realisation of his desire. The nega- 
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tive prohibitions also imply a subjective prius, viz., a for- 
bidden impulse in the agent, but the object in this case is to 
indicate the means of checking or subduing it. 

This therefore is a classification of the duties on an 
entirely new principle, being based in the first instance on 
the presence or non-presence of a scriptural sanction. The 
significance of the classification consists in its insistence on 
a non-natural sanction of the duties and the consequent 
separation of the moral life proper from the merely natural 
life. The secular duties are only inductions from experience 
as to what is beneficial or injurious and as such inductions 
are not infallible, only a problematic and relative authority 
attaches to these laukika or human institutions and conven- 
tions. The scriptural duties however are of unquestionable 
and absolute authority. They thus constitute a higher morality 
which is specifically distinct from the problematic and rela- 
tive morality of human creation. It is assumed that morality 
truly so-called must be of indubitable authority and must 
therefore have a non-empirical source or origin. Hence 
there must be a radical difference between the indubitable 
morality of the scriptural duties and the doubtful morality 
of the customs of men. 

Within scriptural morality itself a further division is 
recognised in accordance with the presence or non-presence 
of a non-scriptural motive as a conditioning factor. Thus 
the kāmya or conditional duties are the duties that arise in 
consequence of the agent's choice of particular ends. ‘Lhey 
are duties conditional on his desiring particular ends, though 
the desiring itself is not a duty, but a result of free choice. 
It is assumed that there are ends which are not in themselves 
morally authoritative, but they are to be accomplished in 
the proper way so that whosoever chooses these ends is also 
under specific obligations to seek them in the proper manner. 
As distinguished from these we have the unconditional obli- 
gations of the nitya-naimittika duties: these are authorita- 
tive in themselves irrespective of the subjective desires of 
the moral agent. The idea is that there are some obligations 


that arise from the very nature of man as man and these do 
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not admit of exceptions or limitations. There are other 
obligations however which arise only in relation to a contin- 
gent situation, and these are relative to the subjective free- 
dom or choice of the agent. In the latter case the duty 
is not to seek the end which is freely chosen, but to see to 
the proper seeking of it, i.e., to seeking it by the right means. 
(It is to be observed that this category of non-morally condi- 
tioned moral duties raises an important ethical question, viz., 
the question of the possibility of moral motivation in spite 
of a non-moral or pathological impulse. <A rigorist hke Kant 
cannot admit such non-moral motivation and therefore 
cannot recognise any conditional duties. The Prabhiakara 
School of the Mimimsakas also comes to a similar conclusion 
from the standpoint of ethical disinterestedness, but the 
Bhatta School finds a place for them in the moral life by 
the distinction of contingent and truly moral ends as 
explained above.) 


The Rāmānujist classification of the duties. 


There is also another classification of the Duties in 
Hindu Ethics which deserves notice here, the classification 
or rather deduction of the duties obtaining amongst the 
school of the Ramanujists. The Duties according to this 
classification or deduction are to be regarded as representing 
certain perfections which must be ascribed to God as the 
Moral Ideal. From the nature of these perfections in God 
man's duties are to be derived or deduced; ¢t.e., the latter 
are to be defined as being ontologically implied in these ideal 
perfections of the Divine Personality. 

Now the conception of God as the Moral Ideal includes 
the ascription of certain auspicious qualities (Kalydna-quna) 
to the Lord. God as Bhagavan or Lord is’ conceived as 
akhila-heya-pratyanika, i.e., as actively cancelling or remov- | 
ing all evil and imperfection of finite beings even as light 
cancels darkness. In this consists the life of God which is 
a personal life in incessant and inseparable relation to other 
persons. ‘Thus knowledge conceived as absolute knowledge 
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in God means the active enlightening of his creatures who 
are ignorant of their own good and evil (Jidnam ajñānām 
cestandndm  hitahitaniripanopayogigunatvat—Lokacaryya's 
“Tattvatraya’’). Similarly might in the Almighty consists 
in enabling creatures in their weakness to eschew evil and 
attain the good (Saktihasaktanim  hitahita-praptiparihar- 
opayogigunatrat). Forgiveness in the Lord is again for the 
sdparddha or person guilty of lapse who has since repented 
and seen the error of “his ways. Compassion in the Lord is 
likewise for suffering creatures, just as straightforwardness 
(drjavam) is for the crooked, gentleness (mdadrdavam) is for the 
shy and the timid, ete. (Jñānam ajñāänām, saktih asaktanam, 
Kksamd saiparadhindm, krpā duhkhindim, vatsalyam sadosd- 
nām, Sstlam mandindm, drjavam skutilinadm, sauhardam 
dustahrdayadndm, médardavam vislesabhiriimam.) These are 
the ideal or absolute perfections in the Divine Person. The 
human virtues are to be conceived after the pattern of their 
absolute archetypes. It is these latter that represent the 
natural human powers in their ontological nature and the 
right use of these powers in man must therefore consist in 
exercising them according to their ontological essence, t.e., 
as they are exercised by God. For example, absolute 
knowledge consisting in enlightenment of ignorance, all 
human knowledge can have no other end or goal than the 
enlightenment of ignorant fellow-creatures. Similarly, 
power in the Absolute Person being only an enablement and 
furtherance of the weak, human power can have no other 
meaning or justification than putting the weak in the way 
of achieving their own good. Clemency (ksam4) similarly is 
the proper attitude towards the morally guilty (saparadha), 
tenderness (vdtsalya) towards the imperfect and deficient 
(sadosa), straightforwardness (drjavam) towards the crooked 
(kutila), etc. The exercise of these powers, it is to be noted, 
implies certain moral conditions in the persons towards 
whom they are directed, e.g., repentance in the moral de- 
linquent is a necessary condition for the exercise of forgive- 
ness, humility in the uncivil (manda) for the exercise of 
civility (ila), etc. Tt may be further added that, in the 
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Ramanujist view, the success of finite creatures conduces to 
the success of God’s purpose and of God himself. 

This therefore is an ethico-theological classification or 
deduction of the duties as ontologically implied in the perfec- 
tions of the Divine Personality. It is distinct alike 


from the socio-ethical classification of Manu and Praśasta- 


pada and the ethico-psychological classification of the 
Mimamsakas. Man in this view is the image of the Divine 
Person and his highest destiny is to fealise his true being 
as an image of God and as an essential factor in God's 
personal life. The duties of man are thus the realization 
of the divine perfections in him, i.e., the accomplishment 
of himself in God and of God in himself. 

Considering now these various classifications of the 
Duties we find that a special feature of the Hindu treatment 
is the recognition of a list of common or transcommunal 
duties as distinguished from the communal duties or the 
duties of self-culture in the various stages of hfe. Here we 
have therefore the foundation of a universal ethics of 
humanity as the prius of an ethics of communal good and 
mere self-culture. The idea of a common human life as 
being the basis of communal as well as individual hfe, every 
community being itself regarded as a differentiation of Univer- 
sal Humanity, is the reason which underlies this conception of 
the common or universal obligations as distinguished from 
the obligations to one’s community. The latter arise from 
Pitrrna or Kularna, i.e., from our indebtedness to the socio- 
plasm from which we have emerged into being. The former 
arise from Rgsirna, i.e., from our debt to humanity, t.e., to 
the larger experience of the race whereby we profit in the 
struggle for life. This is a much larger and therefore more 
important débt which must not be ignored in the fulfilment 
of the narrower obligations to oneself or to one’s community. 
This is however not itself everything : it constitutes only the 
general framework which must be coneretely filled in by the 
communal and individual duties. Through the education of 
the Asrama duties the individual becomes a useful member 
of his society or community and as there is a progressive 
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unfolding of the powers of the individual, the code of self- 
education also varies in the different stages. This there- 
fore is not only an abstract ethical scheme of merely general 
duties which apply nowhere because they seem to apply to 
every case, but also a plan of the concrete moral life of specific 
duties within a framework of common or universal obliga- 
tions to humanity. ‘This tri-dimensional classification of the 
duties thus represents the attempt at a synthetic scheme of 
the moral life which cémbines in itself the individual-genetie, 
the communal and the universal aspects of morality in 
organic unity. The distinction between scriptural and 
secular duties and between conditional and unconditional 
ones is also characteristic of this synthetic spirit of recon- 
ciliation of different aspects. While it represents the attempt 
at a reconciliation of the ethical life proper with the stand- 
point of ceremonial morality and formalism, it also seeks 
to combine ethical consequentialism with ethical disinter- 
estedness in a complete scheme of conditional as well as 
unconditional morality. Recognising the value of ethical 
purism on the one side in its code of unconditional duties, it 
also seeks to provide through the conditional duties a moral 
significance for those interested actions which lead to fruition 
without entailing any evil. It thus embodies in one 
synthetic scheme the admissibility of non-moral motivation 
alongside of the need of disinterestedness. (It must be 
‘remembered however that Hindu morality primarily aimed 
at self-autonomy. Even the communal duties have in fact 
this end of self-autonomy in view: they are debts to the 
community by the discharge of which the individual gradually 
qualifies for freedom and self-sufficiency.) 





PART TI 


Tore SUBIECTIVE OR PSYCHOLOGICAL HTHICS 
or THE HINDUS 


The Objective Ethics of the mediation of external duties 
constitutes the foundation or groundwork on which is raised 
the Subjective, Psychological Hindu Ethics of cittasuddhi or 
purification of the mind. The latter is a necessary supplement 
to Objective Hindu Ethics as being the treatment of 
the moral life from the internal standpoint of the spirit as a 
free moral agent. A free spirit is moralised only through 
his freedom and not by compulsion or external conformity. 
The inwardisation or subjective realisation of the external 
moral content is thus a necessary sequel to the objective 
morality of the duties. We shall therefore consider now the 
Psychological Ethics of the Hindus as the explication of the 
conditions and principles of self-purification. Our exposi- 
tion will comprise : 

I. The Analysis of Volition. 
Il. The Analysis of Conscience. 
HI. The Analysis and Classification of the Springs 
of Action. 
. IV. The Classification of the Virtues. 


We shall consider each of these topics in a separate 
chapter and we shall consider the general trend of 
Psychological Hindu Ethics on the basis of the Hindu treat- 
ment of these topics in a chapter of concluding remarks. 





CHAPTER I 
THE ANALYSIS OF VOLITION IN HINDU ETHICS 


The analysis of pravrtti or volition constitutes the 
psychological basis of Hindu Ethics. Of particular ethical 
significance in the analysis is the interpretation of the 
psychological motive with reference to considerations or 
absence of considerations of utility or advantage. The 
distinction between voluntary and non-voluntary actions is 
also ethically significant : it raises the vexed question about 
the moral significance of unintentional and accidental actions. 
Lastly, the analysis of the consciousness of freedom in willing 
furnishes the psychological basis of the ethical treatment of 
responsibility and obligation. 

The psychological analysis of the will is a special 
feature of the Nyfya-vaisesika systems of Hindu philosophy. 
The subject is treated not only by Praśastapāda in his com- 
mentary orf the Vaisesika Philosophy, but also by Visvanatha 
and the Neo-Naiyayikas. Praéastapada’s treatment is con- 
fined merely to a presentation of the essential differences 
between voluntary and non-voluntary action. The Neo- 
Naiyayika treatment however goes far beyond Prasastapada 
in its analysis. It not only distinguishes between volition 
proper and actions which are automatic and reflex but also 
enters into the most acute analysis of the motive from tbe 
utilitarian and non-utilitarian standpoints. In the follow- 
ing exposition we shall first consider the distinction between 
Voluntary and Non-voluntary Action from the standpoint of 
Pragastapida and of the Neo-Naiyfiyikas. We shall next 
consider Visvanitha's analysis of volition in the **Siddhinta- 
muktavali*’ along with the notes, the explanations and com- 
ments of the ** Dinakari "' thereon. 

4— 1873 B. 
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I. Voluntary and other forms of Activity. 


The essential difference between volition or ethical action 
proper and non-moral or automatic action was noticed by the 
Hindus as early as the time of Praśastapāda. 

A. Prasastapada's distinction between Volition proper and 
the Automatic Activities of the organism. 

Thus in the Gunagrantha of his. commentary on the 
Vaigesika Sutras PraSastapada classrfies prayatna or cona- 
tion into— 

(1) Jivanaparvaka, i.e., having the life of the organism 
as its cause or antecedent condition, and 

(2) Icchadvesapirvaka, i.e., having icchd, desire, and 
dvesa, aversion, as the cause. 

Hence Jivanapirvakaprayatna designates the organic 
activities proper, i.e., the reflex and automatic activities of- 
the organism, while Icchadvesapirvakaprayatna represents 
voluntary action or action with conscious foresight and 
choice. It is pointed out that each of these kinds of activity 
has its proper effects. Thus the organic activities serve 
certain specific ends (kam arthakriyam karoti), i.e., the ends 
of the organism. Similarly, voluntary action serves a definite 
purpose, viz., selection of the good (hitaprapti) and rejection 
of the evil (ahitaparihdra) besides ¢arira-vidharana or main- 
tenance of the erect posture of the body. 

Tt is to be seen that in the above analysis of conation 
organic activities are not only attributed to the life of the 
organism as their antecedent condition or cause but are also 
regarded as subserving the ends of the organic life. This 
teleological conception of activity is extended also to volun- 
tary action where the purpose or end is regarded as being 


consciously aimed at and chosen. The ascription of Sariravi- 


dharana to voluntary effort becomes significant when viewed 
in the light of this essential character of volition as conscious 
aiming and choice, for the physical straining or innervation 
represents this self-conscious direction of the will in its 
psychophysical aspect as alertness of the body and the mind 
as the necessary pre-requisites of conscious action. This 
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will be clear when we remember that with the lowering of 
consciousness (as in reverie or sleep) there is a corresponding 
relaxation of attention as well as the bodily posture. 

B. The ‘‘Dinakari’’ on the Distinction between Voluntary 
and Automatic Action : 


The ‘‘ Dinakari’’ (commentary on Viśvanātha'’s 
‘* Siddhantamuktavali `” by Mahadeva and his son Dinakara 
Bhatta) also distinguishes between volition or voluntary 
action and automatic and reflex actions of the organism. 

Thus Krti, which in the wider sense is identified with 
prayatna or conation in general, includes, according to the 
“* Dinakarī,” 


(1) Pravrtti, i.e., volition in the positive sense as con- 
scious selection of the good, 


(2) Nivrtti, i.e., volition in the negative sense as rejec- 
tion of the evil, and 


(3) Jivanayoniprayatna, i.e., activities arising from 
the jivana or life of the organism, in other words, the automatic 
and reflex activities proper. But krti in the narrower sense 
stands for pravrtti, volition or voluntary action including 
willing in its positive and negative aspects, i.e., including 

_nivrtti. This excludes Jivanayoniprayatna, the organic 
activities, from volition proper: there is no volition in these 
organic activities (prinasaficdra) because they are not 
svecchadhinamatkrtisadhya, i.e., cannot be brought to pass by 
my free will. 

It is to be seen that by insisting on svecchadhinatva or 
freedom as a necessary condition of volition the ~ Dinakari 
‘excludes from volition proper not only the automatic and 

"reflex activities of organic life but also all actions under 
blind impulse. It also follows from Dinakara’s analysis that 
to constitute volition it is not sufficient that the action should 
‘be determined by conscious choice, in volition proper there 

. being not merely conscious choice, but also the consciousness 
that the choice has been free (Svecohādhīna), i.e., deter- 
mined by my own will. 
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II. Analysis of Volition 


In the foregoing we have considered the distinction 
between voluntary action and non-voluntary and automatic 
actions. In this section we shall consider the Hindu analysis 
of volition itself as set forth in the ** Siddhintamuktavali'’’, 
the ** Dinakari "’ and other works. 

Analysis of Volition in the *' Siddhdntamuktavali’’ of 
Visvanatha : e 

The ‘‘Siddhantamuktavali'’ of Viśvanātha is of particu- 
lar interest in this respect. Its analysis of volition and its 
conditions from tbe Prābhākara and the Nyāya stand- 
points is remarkable at once for its subtlety and acuteness. 


(a) The view of Prabhākara 


The Prābhākara view of the will otherwise known as 
the Guriimata is set forth in the ‘‘Siddhantamuktavali'’ as 
follows : 

The consciousness of something to be done (kāryatā- 
jñāna) together with the desire for it (ctkirsd) as the auxiliary 
condition (sahakdri) causes volition (pravrtti, krti). The 
volition produces organic reaction (cesta) which produces 
kriyā or the act regarded objectively. Hence the steps are :— 

(1) Kāryatājñāna, the consciousness of something to 
be done, 

-(2) Cikirsd, the desire to do it which implies krtisddhya- 
tājñāna or the consciousness that it can be done, 

(3) Pravrtti, krti, the act of volition, 

(4) Cesta, the motor impulse in the organism, 

(5) Kriyd, the act regarded objectively. 

As regards the nature of kāryatājñāna, it is pointed 
out that it is not the bare consciousness that something 
is to be done but the consciousness of something to be 
done as produced by the representation (pratisandhdna) of 
the thing as svavisesana, i.e., as specifying the self. This it 
will be seen implies a distinction between appropriated and 
unappropriated ideas; it is assumed that the idea of an 
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act does not of itself stimulate the will except in so far as 
the self has ideally appropriated, or identified itself with, the 
as-yet-unrealised objective content represented by the act. 
Hence we may have what may be called the bare idea of 
something to be done and this is incapable of inciting to 
active decision, but we may have also the consciousness of 
the thing to be done as produced by the representation of its 
being appropriated by the self and in this case there is desire 
and choice. 4 

This distinction between the bare idea of an act and the 
idea of it as specifying the self and thus inciting to will is 
very clearly brought out by Gaga Bhatta in the “* Bhatta- 
cintamani."’ Gaga Bhatta distinguishes two kinds of 
kāryatājñāna. Thus I may have kāryatājñāna, the idea of a 
thing to be done simply in the form of the consciousness that 
it lies in my power to accomplish it if I choose. But I may 
also have kāryatājñāna in the more perentptory form of the 
consciousness that I must do it. The first of these according 
to Gaga Bhatta has reference merely to the inherent practic- 
ableness of the act in question (padarnisthayogyata) and is thus 
not the determinant of volition, but the second being itself the 
effect of the anticipation of a good which is strengthened by 
the consciousness of the good being unassociated with any 
serious evil consequences is the cause of volition through the 
desire (which it arouses), and it is this specific form of con- 
sciousness—the form which takes this peremptory character of 
must—which is signified by svavisesanavattdpratisandhana- 
janyakdryatajnana, i.e., by the cognition of duty as pro⸗ 
duced by the representation of the act as qualifying the self. 
(Karyatajianam dvividham; maya idam kartum Sakyate 
ityevam rapam ekam, maya idam avasyam kartaryam ttyecam 
rapam dvitiyam. Tatra adyam padarthanisthayogyatagam- 
yam iti na pravrttim prati hetuh. Dvitiyam tu svestasddha- 
natvabalavadanistananubandhitvajnanajanyam iti cikirsddvard 
pravritim prati hetu. Idameva svavisesanavattdpraltisan- 
dhdnajanyatvam). 

It is to be seen that kāryatājñāna in the first form as 
explained by Gāgā Bhatta in the foregoing analysis is only 
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the consciousness that the thing can be done and is therefore 
identical with the krtisddhyatajnana which in the Prabhakara 
analysis is regarded as implied in desire or cikirsa. Hence 
according to the Prabhakaras karyatajiidna is always to be 
taken in the second sense, i.e., in the sense of the conscious- 
ness that something must be done, while kāryatājñāna in the 
first sense as the bare consciousness that the thing can be 
done is nothing but the krtisddhyatajndna or consciousness of 


capacity which is an implicate of cikirsa or desire for the 
thing. It is to be seen also that while Gaga Bhatta will not 


recognise the bare consciousness of the act as capable of 
being accomplished as a determinant of volition (na 
pravritim pratihetu), the Prabhakaras by making it an 
implicate of desire include it among the conditions of willing. 

Some however explain kāryatājñāna as the bare-cogni- 
tion of an act, and they interpret krtisddhyatajfiana as signify- 
ing not only the consciousness of bare subjective capacity but 
also the cognition that it is to be done. According to them, 
kāryatājñāna as well as kritisadhyatajfidna in both senses are 
involved in desire. 

The significance for psychology of the distinctions set 
forth in the foregoing analyses cannot be too much emphasised. 
In the first place the cognition which constitutes the conscious 
antecedent of a volitional process is distinguished from the 
simple cognition of a fact. It is the cognition of an 
act and not of a given matter of fact, the conscious- 
ness of, something to be done and not of something 


‘which already is. Again within this active consciousness 


of an act the distinction is recognised between the bare 
consciousness of its practicableness and the more active con- 
sciousness of self-determination with reference to it, i.e., the 
consciousness that it is to be accomplished by me. The 
validity of these distinctions is obvious enough though they 
may appear overnice and scholastic to superficial critics. 


(2) The meaning of cikirsa 


Kāryatājñāna, the cognition of duty leads to _pravrttt, 
will, through cikirsd, desire, which is defined by the ‘‘Siddhan- 
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tamuktavali’’ as krtisddhyaprakarika-krtisidhyakriyavisayin- 
icchad, i.e., as the desire which has the form (prakara) of 
something to be accomplished by the will or krti—the some- 
thing to be accomplished being an act (kriyā) which is capable 
of being accomplished by the will. Hence ctkīrşā is the 
desire to accomplish an act which is cognised as capable of 
being accomplished by the will. 

It will be seen that among the conditions of cikirsa the 
Prabhikaras recognise krtisadhyatajnana, i.e., the conscious- 
ness that the act is to be, implying also that it can be, 
accomplished by the will, but not istasddhanatajnana, t.e., 
the consciousness that it is conducive to my good. It is in 
this respect that the Nyaya analysis differs from that of the 
Prabhiakaras, the Naiyayikas insisting on iştasādhanatājñāna 
as being an indispensable condition of all desire. It is to be 
noted also that cikirsd is the icchā, t.e., the wish to do what I 
recognise as krtisddhya, i.e., as I am to, and therefore as what 
is in my power to, do or accomplish. Hence it is something 
more than mere kritisddhyatajiana, i.e., something more than 
the cognition that something can be done. The latter is a 
necessary condition of cikirsa but is not itself ctktrsa which is 
conative and not merely cognitive in nature. 


(3) Pravrtti or krti 


Hence in krti or volition we have according to the 
Prabhikaras— - 

(a) Svavisesanavatiapratisandhana, the representation 
of something as svavisesana, as specifying the self. 

(b) Karyatajiana or the cognition of it as something 
to be done implying krtisddhyatajfana or the cognition that 
what is to be done, can be done. 

_ (c) Ciktrsa or the desire that it be done. 
" Tt will be seen that the Prabhakara analysis does not 
recognise it to be necessary for volition that the action should 


ń i be represented as işlasādhana, i.e., as conducive to the good 
_ Of the agent. In place of istasddhanata, conduciveness to 
— pleasure, happiness or satisfaction, the Prabhakaras will 
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merely have svavisesanavattapratisandhadna, t.e., the repre- 
sentation of the act as purusavigesana, as specifying the self or 
as appropriated by it. This implies that the real motive to 
volition is not anything external, but the self itself as specified 
by or identified with something to be done. According to 
the Praibhakaras this holds good not only in the case of the 
nityakarmas, i.e., acts which are always binding (such as 
ablution, the daily prayer, etc.) and the naimitttkakarmas, 
i.e., acts which are obligatory only when their nimittas or 
specific occasions arise (such as river-bath on the occasion 
of an eclipse or expiation for one who has sinned), but. also 
in the case of the kamyakarmas or acts from sensuous inclina- 
tion or material motives of gain. It is to be seen that the 
distinction between nityanaimittikakarmas and kdmyakarmas 
lies in that the former are non-dependent on the agent's 
subjective desire for pleasure, happiness or fruition while the 
latter imply such subjective motive as their necessary condi- 
tion. Hence the.nitya-naimittikakarmas may be described 
as the unconditional duties or acts non-conditioned by sub- 
jective or empirical motives while the kamyakarmas may be 
designated hypothetical duties or acts constituting the content 
of the empirical will. According to the Prabhikaras how- 
ever even in the sphere of the kamyakarmas the real motive 
is not the sensuous inclination or desire for the external 
pleasure, but the self itself as qualified by or identified with 
this desire or inclination. In other words, though in empirical 
williny we have istasddhanatd or the material motive of gain 
as a necessary condition for the desire or kāmanā, this desire 
is an incentive only as svavisesana, i.e., as specifying the self 
and appropriated by it. In the case of the nitya-naimittika 
or unconditional duties on the other hand, the acts (ablution, 
prayer, etc.) as enjoined by the imperative imply no material 
prompting or istasddhanatajfiana and are motives to will as 
purely determining the self without reference to anything 
extrinsic to themselves. 

It is to be noted that the kamyakarmas or conditional 
duties may be either Vaidika, i.e., of scriptural origin, or 
Laukika, i.e., of social origin. The scriptural duties are 
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adrstarthaka, i.e., of non-sensuous or non-empirical conse- . 
quence, while the Laukika duties are drstarthaka, i.e., of 
sensuous or empirical import. Thus there are religious 
sacrifices and the like (yāgādi) enjoined in scripture on persons 
desiring non-natural objects such as happiness in heaven, etc. 
These constitute the kamya duties of non-sensuous import. 
Similarly, cooking and the like (pākādi) are recognised as 
being required to ensufe specific empirical results. These 
constitute the ka@mya duties of sensuous import. In either 
case there is ka@mand or desire for a consequence, t.e., for a 
consequence other than the act itself, but this desire moves 
the will only as svavisesana, i.e., as specifying the self. 
There is thus istasddhanataéjiiana, i.e., an extraneous purpose 
in all empirical volition whether enjoined by scripture or re- 
commended by society, but this extraneous purpose moves the 
will by being identified with the self and appropriated by it 
for the time being. 

The material motive implied in kamyakarma has a 
negative as well as a positive side. Positively it is the 
consciousness of the act as being conducive to a specific_good 
of the agent, but this positive consciousness of a prospective 
good is incapable of inciting to will except in so far as it is 
unaccompanied by the apprehension of any serious undesir- 
able consequences spoiling the value of the anticipated good 
in question. Tt is the absence of these deterrents such as the 
anticipation of any serious loss or injury (balavadantstdana- 
nubandhitva) that constitutes the negative side to the positive 
consciousness of istasadhanatd or material advantage, in the 
motive in empirical willing. 
| If we compare the Prabhakara with the Nyaya view we 
shall find that the essential difference arises from the 
Prabhakara insistence on the element of self-reference in all 
motive which the Naiyayika does not consider to be necessary. 
Thus for the Naiyayika what is essential in the volitional 
process is iştasãdhanatājñāna or consciousness of the object 
desired as being conducive to my good, and there need not be 
any representation of this as specifying or enriching the self. 
With the Prabhikaras however it is this self-reference that 

5—1873 B. 
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constitutes the essential part of the motive while the con- 
sciousness of good may or may not be present. As a matter 
of fact such consciousness exists only in empirical willing 
which implies kamand or desire for pleasure. Even here 
however the consciousness of good is a motive only as purusa- 
vigesana, i.e., as being referred to and appropriated by the 
self. In nityakarma however there is no material motive 
involved and the act moves the will ag purely determining the 
self, 7.e., in so far as the self identifies itself with it. The 
Prabhaikaras contend that what is anugata, present in all cases 
of volition, is kāryatājñāna, the consciousness of a thing to 
be done—the consciousness which is produced by the repre- 
sentation of the act as specifying the self. Hence this con- 
sciousness being present in all cases, while istasddhanatajiana - 
or consciousness of good being sometimes present and some- 
times not, the hypothesis of the former being the true cause 
of volition has the merit of simplicity (lāghava) :—evam cesta- 
sadhanatva-balavadanistananubandhitva-suci tatkalajivitvajni- 
najanyanim kāryatājñānānām karyatajidnatvena anugatanam 
parvrttau hetutvamitit laghavam (‘‘Bhattacintamani’’). 

It will be seen that the Prabhakara analysis of the will 
constitutes a very important and substantial contribution to 
the ethics of rigorism. While the Kantian rationalism does 
not provide us with an adequate psychological basis of rigorism, 
the merit of the Pribhaikaras lies in removing this serious 
defect by founding moral theory on the positive basis of our 
inherent psychological constitution. Kant no doubt admits 
at least one feeling which is not pathological, viz., love of 
duty or reverence for the Moral Law, but he does this at the 
sacrifice of pure ethical rationalism. But the Prabhakaras 
point out that the element of self-reference is the only essen- 
tial part of an act of will, and the desire for an extraneous 
end (as in kamyakarma or empirical willing) appeals only as 
identified with the self and appropriated by it for the time 
being. The psychological basis of rigorism has _ been 
developed in this line by Green who holds that the motive is 
not the strongest desire but the desire which the self has 
identified with itself. While with Green however the motive 
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as determining the self and determined by it is always 
presented as a good, with Prabhakara and his followers the 
act is présented as istasddhana, good or advantageous to the 
self only in the case of empirical willing or kamyakarma. In 
the case of the nityakarmas or unconditional duties, the agent 
is impelled by no such consciousness of anticipated good, but 
is prompted to action merely from the sense of prerand, duty 
or obligation. Thus while Kant inconsistently admits a non- 
rational factor, viz., reverence for the Moral Law which makes 
the realisation of the Law psychologically possible, the 
Prabhakaras avoid such inconsistency by their psychological 
theory of volition which they explain independently of feeling 
and of the consciousness of good. 

The Prabhakaras go beyond Kant also in another im- 
portant point. With Kant it is the nature of the Moral Law 
that ensures the truth of the idea of freedom. The 
““Ought,’’ the imperative character or obligatoriness of the 
Law establishes the power, the freedom in the agent to obey 
it. Hence the idea of freedom is implicated in the idea of 
the Moral Law, and the reality of freedom follows from the 
validity of the latter. With the Prabhakaras however 
krtisadhyatajiana or the consciousness of power is a 
psychological implicate in every act of will and therefore also 
in the desire for duty. The Prabhakaras generalise into a 
necessary psychological condition of every desire what Kant 
would confine to the mere desire for duty, viz., lertisddhyata- 
jfiana or the consciousness of freedom. Hence with the 
Prabhakaras the proof of freedom lies in the psychological 
conditions of volition—it is psychological. With Kant 
freedom is an ethical implicate of our consciousness of the 
Moral Law : hence its reality stands or falls with the ultimate 
validity of the consciousness in which it is implied. The 
proof of freedom with Kant is therefore ethico-metaphysical 
and not psychological. It may be remarked however that the 
Prabhakaras also give what may be called the moral proof of 
freedom as arising from the obligation implied in the impera- 
tive character of the Moral Law, but they develop this proof 
in connection with the code of Vedic injunctions and prohibi- 
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tions which they regard as constituting the Moral Law. The 
Vedic prescriptions, they argue, are of an impelling character 
and this establishes the power, the freedom in the moral agent 
to accomplish them : 

Pravartandriipo hi vidhth arthat samihitasddhanagaktim 
bodhayati (Pdrthasdrathi-Misra's ‘* Sadstradiptka.’’) 


B. The Nydya View 


In the foregoing exposition we have confined ourselves to 
the Prabhakara analysis of the will as set forth in the 
‘*Siddhantamuktavali’’. We shall now deal with the Nyaya 
view as presented in the same work—the view which we may 
note is also accepted by the Bhiattas and the Sankara- 
Vedantists as regards the psychology of volition. 

A special merit of the Nyaya analysis lies in the fact that 
it analyses will not merely in its positive aspect as cikirsa, 
desire or attraction for the good but also in its negative form 
as dvesa, aversion and avoidance of the evil. While with the 
Prabhikaras with their doctrine of the pure will and self- 
reference the consciousness of good or evil is of no consequence 
and therefore the distinction between the two kinds of will 
is immaterial, with the Naiyayikas with their consequentialist 
theory of the motive this is a very essential distinction which 
cannot be psychologically insignificant as the Prabhakaras 
hold. 

(a) The conditions of Cikirsdé, Icckā or Desire according 
to Nyaya : 

The conditions of cikirsad, icchā or desire according to 
Nyāya are :— 

Krtisddhyatajiana or the cognition that something can 
be done and Balavadanistananubandhistasddhanatajnaina, or 
the cognition that this thing is not only conducive to my good 
but also incapable of causing any serious loss or harm out- 
weighing the good to which it leads. 

Hence cikirsd implies 

(1) Krtisādhyatājñāna or the consciousness of a thing 
as capable of being done by me. i 





‘sciousness of good (istasaddhanata) 
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(2) Istasddhanatajndana, or the cognition that this thing 
is my istasddhana or conducive to my good. 

(3) Balavadanistananubandhitva-jnana or the con- 
sciousness of this good being unaccompanied by a stronger evil. 

About the exact nature of the third of the above conditions 
there has been divergence of views. 

(1) According to Visvanitha it is not the consciousness 
of the absence of evil but the absence of the consciousness of 
evil. Thus according ty Visvanatha’s interpretation Bała- 
vadanistananubandhitvajiana is something negative and 
means anistajanakatvajnanabhava, i.e., the absence of the 
knowledge of its being anistajanaka or productive of evil. 

(2) Others hold however that Balavadanistdnanu- 
bandhitva as a condition of volition cannot be something 
negative. To say that it is the mere absence of the conscious- 
ness of evil is to make it psychologically unintelligible as a 
condition of willing. The absence of the deterrent can be 
psychologically operant only as the positive consciousness of 
absence. Hence it is Balavadanista-ajanakatva-jiana, i.e., 
the positive cognition of its being unproductive of a balavat 
or deterrent evil. 

Visvanatha however rejects this latter interpretation. 
His objection to this view is that if desire (cikirsa) follows 


immediately without vilamba or interval where there is con- 


jana) together with the 
absence of the deterring consciousness of evil (balavadanista- 
janakatva-jnandbhava), then an intervening consciousness of 
the absence (anista-ajanakatva-jidna) is not necessary.” 
The question raised here is : What is the precise 
significance of the absence of deterring motives which is said 
to be presupposed in every act of volition ? Some hold that 
as a psychological determinant of volition it must be of the 
nature of a positive consciousness of the absence of a stronger 
evil. This however raises the difficult question about the 
nature of this consciousness of absence as distinguished from 


the simple absence of the consciousness of evil. Moreover 


Visvanitha’s appeal is to the actual experience of men which 
certainly supports his contention that in a great many Cases at 
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least there is nothing of this positive consciousness of absence 
though there is volition. Visvanitha’s contention seems 
therefore to be that an absence of the consciousness of deter- 
rents, or, if this is unintelligible as a psychological condition, 
an indefinite subconscious sense of the absence, suffices for 
volition, though also in special cases it may become a positive 
consciousness of the absence. 

In this connection there is also an interesting discussion 
as to the nature of the pratibandhaka or deterrent. The 
question is raised whether the deterrent is to be conceived as 
the cognition that a certain thing is injurious or productive of 
undesirable consequences (dvistasadhanatajnana), or whether 
it is to be conceived as the feeling of aversion or dvesa 
which arises from this cognition of injury or harm. Some 
hold that mere cognition is sufficient while others contend that 
the cognition must produce the feeling of aversion before it 
can act as a deterrent. It will be seen that the dispute is 
about the significance which is to be attached to our emotional 
and instinctive life in the causation of volitional process. 
Those who consider the bare cognition to be sufficient are 
accused of underrating the affective and emotional life while 
over-cestimating the importance of thought. As against 
these it is contended by others that the idea itself cannot 
move the will except as influencing feeling. The far- 
reaching import of this psychological controversy will be 
obvious if we remember that it is on similar issues with 
regard to the emotional life that the philosophy of life has 


opposed itself at the present day to the abstract intellectualism 
of Hegelians. 


(bò) The conditions of Dvesa, Aversion. 


Just as in the case of cikirsa or Desire there is not only 
a positive but also a negative side consisting respectively of 
the consciousness of a good and the absence of the conscious- 
ness of a stronger evil, so also in the case of Aversion or 
Dvesa there are the corresponding positive and negative 
factors. Thus Aversion implies as a positive condition the 


Pt 
B, 
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consciousness of evil or harm and as a negative condition 
the absence of the consciousness of a greater good. Thus 
dvistasadhanatajnadna or the cognition of a thing being 
conducive to injury or harm together with balavadistasa- 
dhanatajnanabhava or the absence of the consciousness of a 
compensating good produces dvesa or aversion to an object. 
It is significant that in this case there is no mention of 
krtisadhyatajiana or the consciousness of power as a condi- 
tion. 

With reference to the precise nature of the negative 
condition— 


(1) While Visvanatha holds that it is merely the 
absence of the consciousness of a compensating good 
(balavadistasaddhanatajnanabhaca). i 

(2) Others contend that a mere absence is psychologi- 
cally unintelligible and that there is here a positive con- 
sciousness of the absence of good and not merely the absence 
of the consciousness of good. 


The question of the pratibandhaka or deterrent to aver- 
sion is also discussed in this connection. It is pointed out 
that the absence (abhava) of the consciousness of a compen- 
sating good being the negative condition of aversion, a posi- 
tive cognition of such good will act as a deterrent. Others 
however hold that such cognition by itself is not sufficient , 
the cognition of good must lead to desire ( iccha) in order to 
counteract the aversion, it being assumed that a feeling is 
overcome only by the opposite feeling and not by mere idea. 


(ec) The conditions of Volition (Pravrtti, krti) 
according to Visvanatha, 


After discussing the conditions of Desire (and Aversion) 
Viévanitha next considers the conditiens of volition (Pravrttt). 
Pravrtti or volition in the positive sense implies, according 
to Visvanatha, 

(1) Cikirsd, desire to do something. 

(2) Krtisddhyatajiana, the cognition that it can be done. 





(3) Istasddhanatajfidna, the cognition that it is condu- 
cive tomy good with balavadanistananubandhitvajnadnabhava 
or the absence of the cognition of a stronger evil. 

(4) Updddnapratyaksa, the perception of the upddana, 
matter or stuff out of which the thing is to be produced. 

It is pointed out that since every one of these is a 
condition of volition, therefore any one being absent, voli- 
tion will not follow. Hence y 

(1) Where krtisãdhyatājñāna or the confidence in one's 
power is lacking, there is no volition. This is why there is 
no willing of impossible things such as producing rain 
(vrstikarana) or bringing the moon down to make it serve 
the purpose of a lamp (candramandaldnayana). There is 
no volition for such things for they are recognised to be beyond 
the agent's power. While however the consciousness of 
power is thus a necessary condition of willing, this conscious- 
ness must exist at the time of the willing as otherwise there 
will be no volition. Thus the krtisādhyatājñānā, or con- 
sciousness of power, must be tadānīmkrtisādhyatājñāna, must 
exist at the occasion of the willing: there will be no 
volition if this consciousness is lacking at the time of willing 
though it may exist before or after it. This is why the 
sexually immature boy does not care for the future pleasures 
of youth: bhāvi yauvardjye balasya na pravrtti. The boy 
is lacking in the capacity of indulging in these pleasures 
though he may acquire it in a maturer age. Hence it is that 
as a boy he does not care for what as a young man he will 
desire afterwards. This it will be seen implies that our 
powers and capacities unfold themselves in a certain order, 
which appear not all at once but each in its proper time and 
circumstances, and as our freedom is itself dependent on the 
exercise of these powers and capacities it is also a thing that 
grows with ourselves and expands and deepens with . the 
broadening and deepening of our lives. 

(2) Similarly, where iştāsādhanatājñāna or the con- 
sciousness of good is lacking, there is no volition. How, 
then, are we to account for acts of self-injury such as 
suicide? What is the motive to suicide? What can be 
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the consciousness of good in these acts of self-destruction? 
The answer is, even in these there is tstaséddhanatdéjiidna 
or consciousness of good, for what happens in such circum- 
stances is this. On account of abnormal mental conditions 
there is lapse of judgment for the time being and the indivi- 
dual resolves on taking poison under the erroneous con- 
sciousness that suicide is not a great evil: rogadusitactttah 
visddibhaksane pravartate taddnimbalavadanistananubandhi- 
vajnanat. According to another view the abnormal! condi- 
tions induce the act of suicide not through any positive 
consciousness of the act being” not an evil but only through 
the absence of the consciousness of its being an evil, t.e., by 
suppressing the consciousness of evil which would be present 
in normal conditions—rogadusitacittah visddibhaksane pra- 
vartate tadinimbalavadantstanubandhitvajnanat. 

The difference between the two interpretations centres 
round the way in which the deterring motives are to be 
conceived as being suspended. While some recognise 
a mere negative operation in the nature of a temporary 
suspension of the counteracting considerations as being 
sufficient, others think that there is a positive judgment 
that such considerations are unavailing. It will be seen 
that in the actual conditions of life the negative as well as 
the positive forms operate. Thus in the case of ordinary 
suicides it is the negative form that generally suffices, there 
being in these cases nothing but a temporary suppression 
of the deterring motives. But in the case of martyrs» and 
suicides who act from deliberation or morbid self-conscious- 
ness it is the positive form that holds good. 

(3) While there is thus consciousness of good (includ- 
ing the absence of the deterring motives) in all volition it is 
also necessary that the anticipated good istasddhanatdé must 
be tadanim-istasadhanata, i.e., must be relative to the time 
and -circumstances. Thus what is good in one condition 
of life may not be a good in another condition and thus 
may cease to be desired in the altered conditions. This 1s 
why the meal which is greedily desired by the hungry man 
only disgusts him after appeasement: tripto bhojané na 
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parvartate. The reason is that the condition of the desire, 
viz., hunger, having ceased in the changed circumstances, 
the meal (bhojana) is no longer felt as a good. 

N.B.—It follows from the above that good and evil as 
depending on subjective conditions like attraction (rdga) 
and aversion (dvesa) in the individual, must always be 
relative and conditional. But this.contradicts the Nydya 
doctrine of an absolute and unconditioned good as being 
the highest end. The Naiyiyika solves the difficulty by 


conceiving the highest good not as positive happiness but as 


the absolute cessation of suffering. According to him the 
highest good conceived negatively as absolute freedom from 
suffering does not imply either rdga, attraction, or dvesa, 
aversion, in the agent, for this negative state being not 
positively favourable (anukiila) but merely not unfavourable 
(apratikila) cannot inspire- any pathological feeling such 
as raga, attraction in the agent in order to be desired. 

(4) If there is thus consciousness of good in all cases, 


the question rises, how is moral evil possible? The essence 


of moral evil lies in the conscious choice of the evil course 

weference to the good. How then is such’ deliberate 
ch of the evil possible which constitutes moral evil? 
As a matter of fact we find that crimes, are perpetrated by 
believers (Gstikas) who believe in hell as well as by persons 
who know the penalty they have to pay. Thus men often 
yiel to temptation such as forbidden sexual indulgence 
(agamydgamana), the destruction of the enemy (satruvadha) 
even though they are fully alive to the penalty attached. 
How is all this possible if consciousness of good is a 
necessary condition of volition in all cases? 

The answer is: under the influence of strong passion 
there is a temporary suspension of the consciousness of the 
penalty. Thus the seductions of the pleasure sometimes 
succeed in driving out the consciousness of punishment in 
hell and volition takes place as a consequence in spite of the 
presence of the counteracting motives as a rule. (Utkata- 
rāgādinā narakasadhanaté tirodhandat.) 
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(d) The View of the Navydé,. 


Amongst the Navyds or New Naiyayikas there are 
followers of Prabhdkara as well as of orthodox Nydya. 
The New Naiyāyikas who hold the Prābhbākara view demur 
to the old Naiyiyikas as regards fheir views af to the 
conditions of pracrtti or volition. According to the orthodox 
Nyāya view the conditions which are required for volition 
are balavadanistananubandhistasddhanatce sats kertisddhyata- 
jñāna, i.e., krtisaidhyatajiana or confidence in one’s power 
or capacity and isfasddhanatajiidna or the consciousness. of 


the agent's good together with balavadanistananubandhitea- —. 


jana or the absence of deterring motives of evil. The 
Navyds however point out that the confidence im one’s 
power is not always a condition of volition. As 
cannot be an original consciousness of competency in regard 
to future acts which have never been “willed before, the 
individual would never will them ifthe sense of com- 
te were a necessary condition of all volition. The 
truth is that these acts are in the first instance an imita- 
tion of what has been observed to be done by other 
persons. Hence it is only in the later and more developed 
stage of self-conscious willing that the consciousness of power 
can enter as a determining factor of the volitional process. 
The old Naiyayikas however argue: there can be no 
question of imitation in such acts. As a matter of fact 
there is imitation neither in new constructions (prompted 
by constructive imagination) nor in the spontaneous un⸗ 
folding of the life of instinct such as sex-gratification. 
N.B—It is to be seen however that the real point at 
iesue is whether the sense of competency is to be included 
among the conditions of volition. The instances of instine- 
tive, spontaneous or impulsive actions which the old school 
cites i i l the new views may disprove the theory of imita- 
tion but do not establish the traditional view as regards 
consciousness of competency being required as a necessary 





condition. As a matter of fact there is some confusion 
here which obscures the real issue as neither imitative, nor 


there - 
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spontaneous and instinctive acts come strictly within the 
class of volitional actions which they are supposed to 
illustrate. | 


(e) Comments of the ** Dinakari."’ 


The “ Dinakari’'’ makes some very interesting com- 
ments on the Nyāya view as expounded in the ‘’Siddhanta- 
muktavali’’. Thus: . 

(1) With regard to the condition of desire (iccha) it 
points out that this may exist svaripatah, i.e., on its own 
account, without being known or consciously referred to the 
self. This means that volition need not be self-conscious 
though of course a conscious desire for some good must be 
present. It is the presence of such a desire that distin- 
guishes volition proper (pravrtti, prayatna) from automatic, 
reflex or instinctive acts (jivanyoniprayatna) in which there 
is no conscious desire. But this merely means that the 
desire involves the consciousness of the future good towards 
which it strives and not that there is-also a consciousness 
of the desire itself or of the self as so desiring. Istasddhanata- 
jñāne icché svariipatah visesanam, tena icchajndnasinya- 
kdleapi cikirsaé nirvahah. 

N.B.—It follows from the above that according to the 
Nyiiya view conation includes 


(a) Automatic, reflex and instinctive activities which 
are characterised by the absence of conscious desire, and 

(b) Volition proper involving conscious desire for a 
future good. 

The latter again is— — sis * 

(1) Either simple volition as implying nothing more 
than the effort to realise a future good aimed at, 

(ii) Or self-conscious willing implying not merely the 
conscious desire for a future good but also a consciousness 
of this desire or of the self as so desiring. 

The distinction between volition and self-conscious 
volition is possible only in the Nyaya view according to 
which self-reference is not a necessary condition of the 
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volitional process. For the Prabhaikaras however as all 
desire must specify the self in order to move the will, 
volition is necessarily self-conscious in all cases. 

(2) Again as regards Aversion (dvesa) the ‘** Dinakari 
points out that this may be either direct or transferred. It 
is direct in regard to pain (duhkha) while in regard to all 
that is a cause of pain (duhkhasddhana) the aversion is 
indirect, derived or transferred. Even the natural fear of 
a snake (sarpa) is in*this sense transferred or derived. 

(3) As the presence of a strong aversion (balavad- 
dvesa) stands in the way of volition, the question rises : 
how is the absence of the deterrent to be conceived in 
order to be regarded as a condition of volition? The view 
of Visvandtha is: the consciousness of a preponderating evil 
(balavaddvistasddhanatajnana) being the deterrent, the 
absence of such consciousness is 4 condition (hetu) of 
volition. But this raises the question as to what constitutes 
the counteracting or deterring force of the deterrent and 
several other questions. (i) Thus we have first to ascertain 
what constitutes the deterring strength (balavatta) of the 
aversion. According to Nyjiya this is not a question of the 
sheer intensity of the pain involved. As a matter of fact 
the agent is not deterred or moved to act by mere considera- 
tion of the greatness or smallness of the pain involved. 
Considerations of bahutara or alpataraduhkha, i.e., of 
quantitative differences in the pain, do not decide the 
question here, even an intense pain sometimes proving un- 
availing while even a comparatively feeble one being observed 
to be effectual. This shows that the deterrent force of the 
pain is a peculiar quality which is not easy to describe. 

vacit bahutarasya duhkhasya abalavattāt, kvacit alpasya 
duhkhasya balavattat, anugatasya balavattvasya abala- 
pattvasya durvacattvat. According to Nyāya this deterrent 
force of the aversion (dvesa) is a specific quality independent 
of quantity, aversion (dvesa) in certain forms and certain 
occasions being deterrent, i.e., falling within the class 
ati) of feelings characterised by the mark of being deter- 
rents—dvese balavattam jativisesah. 
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The ordinary Nyfiya view of a balavadanista or deter- 
rent evil is as follows :—A deterrent evil (anista) is that 
anista or evil which is other than whatever is entailed as a 
necessary accompaniment or consequence of the act in the 
interval before fruition: balavadanistananubandhitvam ca 
istotpattinantariyaduhkhadhikaduhkha-ajanakatvam. Istot- 
pattinantariyaduhkhadhikaduhkha-ajanakatvasya ~_balavad- 
anistinanubandhitvasya vidhyamsasya akhyateh (Vijidna- 
bhiksu’s ‘‘Sadnkhyapravacanabhdsa)’’s If therefore there 
be any pain arising from the act even after the realisation 
of the end, such pain will act as a deterrent. It may be 
noted that the pain which is entailed by the act before 
fruition, either as an accompaniment or as a consequence of 
it, may or may not deter. The pain however which comes 
after fruition is always a deterrent, the idea being that the 
presence of pain at this stage is the negation of the fruition 
which is the real incentive to the act. Some point out 


however that the absence of pain which is other than what 


is involved as a necessary accompaniment or consequence of 
the process leading to fruition cannot be a condition of 
volition as this wil] imply that there is always nantariya- 
kaduhkha or intervening pain accompanying the process of 
realisation of the end. As a matter of fact there are also 
sukhmatrajanakakarmas or acts which produce pleasure only 
without causing pain and such acts do not imply the absence 
of pain other than that involved in the intervening process 
as a condition, there being no intervening pain at all 
in such acts. The Nyāya meets this objection however by 
showing that pain cannot be altogether got rid of in any 
case as it will always be present at least in the form of the: 
effort or exertion (rama) which must be put forth by the 
agent in realising his end. 

The above is the ordinary Nyaya view of the deterrent 
as being the pain which is apprehended as likely to come 
after fruition. Vacaspatimisra however interprets the de- 
terrent to mean narakaduhkha, the fear of punishment in hell 
or theological penalty. He thus imports psycho-ethical 
considerations to explain the psychological process of 


ay 
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arrested will in the presence of the object of desire. © In this 
respect the ordinary Nyaya view as being a purely 
psychological explanation is not only deeper in its analysis 
but also profundly original there being nothing correspond- 
ing to it even in modern Western psychology. The 
Carvakas no doubt offer also an explanation on a purely 
psychological basis, but they emphasize only the quantitative 
differences of pleasures and pains as the determining factors 
in selection and rejection. Thus according to them there 
is selection when there is a balance of pleasure over pain 
as contrarywise there is rejection when the amount of pain 
exceeds that of pleasure. The Naiydyika however points out 
that quantitative differences are not always effectual in 
determining the result, but there is one factor which is 
always potent as a deterrent to volition, viz., the existence 
of pain after fruition. Hence the pleasure which is to be 


potent as a motive must always come at the end of the 


process, just as the pain which comes after the pleasure 
of fruition must always act as a deterrent. There is, in 
other words, a certain order in time in which the pains 
and pleasures must follow one another in order to move 
the agent to act, an order which may be said to be a specific 
quality in pleasures and pains like Mill’s quality which 
decides the question of their strength as motives and deter- 
rents. It will be seen that this is an entirely new element 
or factor which is not included in the Benthamite calculus 


) according to which distance and proximity in time affect 

only through variations of the intensity or quantity of 

_ pleasures and pains and not through their order in time in 
thee process leading to fruition. 


_ (ii) Secondly the question rises: what is it that acts 
as a deterrent? Is it the subjective aversion of the agent, 
or the object which inspires the subjective feeling? The 
“‘T)inakari’” observes : it is not the object of aversion (dvista 
or anistavisaya) but the feeling of aversion in the object 
that acts as the deterrent in volition. Here is therefore 


a question of subjective value, the deterring strength of 


the feeling being relative to the person, the time and other 
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circumstances. Tattatkalinatatpurusiyeccham prati pravrt- 
tim pratica tatkalinatatpurusiyabalavaddvista-janaka- 
jnanasya pratibandhakatvam kalpyate. Thus, naraka, 
suffering in hell, is a deterrent evil (balavadanista) to 
Caitra and he abstains from sinful self-indulgence as a con- 
sequence, but as such suffering has no influence as a deter- 
rent on Maitra he does not abstain from such self-indulgence. 

(iii) The force of the deterrent may also be overcome 
in another way. Thus one and the same act may be cap- 
able of producing intense pleasure (utkatasukhajanaka) and 
intense pain (utkataduhkhajanaka) at the same time. 
Here neither desire (iccha) nor aversion (dvesa) will be 
produced. But there may also be competition between the 


two states of desire (icchāã) and aversion (dvesa) resulting in - 


an oscillation between the two antagonistic conative attitudes 
which may culminate at last in volition when the aversion 
(dvesa) has been overcome or has subsided. 

Volition may therefore be suspended in two ways: 
(1) when the desire has arisen but does not culminate in 
actual willing, being counteracted by a deterrent aversion, 
(2) when the desire as well as the aversion are unproduced 
as a consequence of the act being cognised to result in 
intense pleasure and intense pain at the same time. In 
the latter case the pleasure being exactly balanced by the 
pain, the corresponding impulses do not arise being 
neutralised at the very beginning. But under certain 
circumstances there may be a state of oscillation instead of 
complete suspension or abeyance which may be said to 
constitute the non-intellectual basis of the intellectual process 
of deliberation. This state will cease when the indecision 
at last terminates into actual willing by the aversion being 
overcome or subdued or when it has otherwise subsided of 
itself. à 

As there are two forms of arrested volition, there ‘are 
also two ways in which the force of the deterrent may be 
counteracted. Thus the deterrent may be simply unpro- 
duced being completely neutralised by an equally strong 
impulse to act generated by the consciousness of intense 
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pleasure, as in states of complete suspension of conation. 
But the deterrent may also be overcome by the consciousness 
of pleasure after a state of oscillation between desire and 
aversion as in the case of final resolution of indecision and 
wavering into actual willing. ' 

(iv) It should also be noted that consciousness of im- 
pending evil is a deterrent only in the sense that the agent 
is practically certain about the consequences of the action 
he contemplates. In eases however where the consequences 
are uncertain and problematic and the apprehension of evil 
is merely speculative, desire and volition are not necessarily 
counteracted. Thus men are not prevented from risking 
the dangers of costly and wasteful wars merely by the 
speculative apprehension of possible evil consequences to 
themselves. Yuddhadau balavadanistasddhanatvasandehe’ pi 
iccha-pravrttoh udayat. 


Note.—Hence with regard to the deterrent it is to be 
observed that it is always a feeling of aversion arising from 
the conscious apprehension of evil and not the simple 
cognition of an object of aversion. Secondly, the evil 
apprehended is some painful experience which is cognised 
as marring the fruition aimed at by the act of volition either 
through theological penalty believed to be associated with 
the action or by entailing suffering on the agent after 
fruition and thus negating the fruition. Thirdly, the force 
of the deterrent is relative to the person, the time and, the 
circumstances, so that what is sufficient to deter one person 
or under one kind of circumstances, may not deter another 
or in a different set of conditions. Fourthly, the deterrent 
implies some degree of certainty about the evil consequences 
on the agent. For example, where the possibility of evil 1s 
a matter of mere speculation the deterrent is not necessarily 
effectual. Fifthly, the deterrent may also fail either by 
being simply unproduced as when the feeling of aversion 
is neutralised by an equally strong feeling of attraction the 
result being the complete suppression of conation, or by the 
attraction of pleasure at last overcoming the aversion and 
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resolving itself into action after a temporary state of 
oscillation. 

(4) It is to be seen from the above that volition 
includes positive as well as negative conditions which again 
imply intellectual as well as conative and affective factors. 
The question thus arises: how are these intellectual ` and 
non-intellectual factors to be conceived in relation to the 
positive and negative conditions of volition? ‘The 
‘“‘Dinakari’’ discusses five different alternatives in this 
connection. 

(7) Thus, it may be supposed that the conditions which 
suffice to induce volition are cognition of the absence of any 
deterring evil consequences (balavadantstananubandhitva- 
jñāna) plus cognition of the action being conducive to the 
agent's good (istasddhanatajfidna) plus resulting desire, etc. 
It will be seen that the emphasis here is on a positive cognition 
of the absence of the deterrent, i.e., the negative condition 
of the absence of deterrent motives is conceived as a positive 
consciousness of security. 

(ii) It may be supposed that the deterrent is itself a 
cognition, being the consciousness of the act as entailing 
serious evil consequences on the agent. Therefore, the 
absence of such cognition, being the absence of the deter- 
rent or pratibandhaka, is the real ground (hetu) of the 
volition. The negative condition is therefore conceived 
arty negatively as  balavadanistanubandhitrajianabhaca, 

, absence of the cognition of serious evil consequences, 
in one to the logical demand for parsimony of hypothesis 
and the inadmissibility of unnecessary and superfluous 
assumptions. It is assumed that volition .being psycho- 
logically possible even without a positive cognition of the 
absence of a deterrent in many cases, a positive cognition is 
not a real determining factor even where it may be felt to be 
present. x 

(iii) In the above the deterrent is conceived as a 
simple cognition of possible evil consequences on the agent. 
It may be supposed however that the deterrent, prati- 
bandhaka, is not mere balavadanistajanakatvajiana, t.e., 


—_ 
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not the simple cognition of the act as entailing serious evil 
consequences, but dveşaviśiştasya balavadaniştajanakatva- 
jitana, i.e., the cognition of the act as a source of evil by an 
agent who entertains a feeling of aversion for it. In other 
words, the deterrent, pratibandhaka, is not a simple cognition 
but a compound made up of the two components of the feel- 
ing of aversion (dvesa) and the cognition of evil (anistajnana). 
Hence mere aversion is ineffectual just as mere cognition of 
evil. (a) Thus suppose there is aversion (dvesa) without 
any jñāna or cognitidn of evil. Such aversion is power- 
less as a pratibandhaka or deterrent, t.e., there may be 
volition inspite of such groundless aversion. (b) Similarly, 
suppose there is cognition of evil but no aversion, i.e., 
suppose the cognition (jñāna) exists without the feeling of 
aversion (dvesa) which it should ordinarily produce. 
Such cognition is also ineffectual as a deterrent, i.e., 
there may be volition inspite of such cognition of 
the evil associated with it. (c) Again, suppose there 
is not only the cognition but also the feeling of aversion. 
Here we have everything that is necessary to constitute the 
deterrent or pratibandhaka, and the presence of the deter- 
rent renders volition impossible. (d) Lastly, suppose both 
the cognition and the feeling are absent. Here the factors 
of the deterrent being all absent, the negative conditions are 
fulfilled. Hence where the positive conditions are also 
fulfilled, volition follows without fail. Thus while in the case 
of (a) and (b) volition may or may not take place, in the 
case of (c) it is impossible as in that of (d) it is inevitable. 
Note.—It will be seen that (a) and (b) illustrate the 
conflict between the intellectual and non-intellectual 
factors of the mind from two opposite points of view. 
This conflict is writ large on modern life where intellect 
and instinct are struggling simultaneously for victory. (a) 
illustrates the impotence of mere feeling which inspite of 
heredity and transmission has often to give way to the light 
of knowledge. This is how race-prejudice and race-habit 
yield gradually to enlightenment and higher moral outlook. 
(b) illustrates the tragedy of the overdeveloped intellect 
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“ sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought,” of the intellect 
which grows at the expense of the other factors and thus 
cannot translate itself into the life of feeling and willing. 
(iv) In (iii) above we have discussed the alternative 
which conceives the deterrent as a compound in which the 
feeling of aversion as well as the cognition of evil enter as 
essential components. There is a fourth alternative which 
remains to be considered, viz., that which conceives the 
deterrent as consisting essentially in a feeling of aversion, 
a feeling however which is itself induced by the cognition 
of the evil consequences on the agent that may be entailed 
by the action contemplated. In this view it will be seen a 
causal relation is assumed between the cognition and the 
feeling, the latter being regarded as an effect-of the former. 
It is not clearly shown however whether the cognitive 
element continues in the effect, or ceases with the appearance 
of the feeling. If the first of these is meant we have only, 
it will be seen, anotlfer variety of (iit), the deterrent being 
conceived as a compound of components which are causally 
related to each other. It will also be noted that in this 
view in either of its two forms we have an analysis of 
volition from the intellectualist standpoint which ascribes 
primacy to the cognitive factors and does not admit irrational 
feeling to have any influence over conscious choice and will. 
It however follows from this view that cognition is also 
ineffectual without feeling, though it may have primacy as 
the causally determining factor and therefore priority over 
the other factors of the mind. Thus according to it there 
may be cognition of evil (dvista-sddhanatajndna) but it will 
not əf itself prevent willing till there is feeling of aversion 
produced by such cognition. This is illustrated in the case 
of suicides. Thus when a suicide resolves on self-destruc- 
tion by means of poisoning (visabhaksana) it cannot be 
supposed that he has no idea of the evil consequences on 
himself of the act of taking poison which he resolves upon. 
What therefore happens is that the cognition of . the evil 
consequences fails to produce the feeling of aversion which 
it will in ordinary circumstances. As a result of this his 
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` 
cognition has no influence on his decision and fails to act as a 
deterrent to the action. 

Note. —We have thus three different explanations of 
suicide, etc., 

(1) We may explain such acts as being due to the 
cognition of their evil consequences being overpowered for 
the time being. 

(2) We may suppose also that the agent under the 
influence of strong feeling and abnormal mental conditions 
has a positive consciousness or conviction that the act will 
not entail serious evil consequences on himself as ordinarily 
believed. 

(3) Lastly, we may suppose that the agent has cognition 
of the evil consequences but the cognition fails to produce 
the feeling of aversion (dvesa) which alone can act as a 
deterrent. 

(4) Dinakara however does not accept any of the four 
alternatives discussed above. According to him the deter- 
rent is neither the mere cognition of evil nor the simple feel- 
ing of aversion, but is either of these according to special 
circumstances. Hence in some cases the cognition is 
sufficient and in some again the feeling of aversion is re- 
quired. But as primacy belongs to cognition as the causally 
determining factor, the absence of the deterrent as the nega- 
tive condition of volition does not mean the mere absence of 
the affective factor of aversion but also the absence of the 
cause of the aversion, viz., the cognition of evil. Hence the 
negative condition of volition is alw ays the cognition of the 
absence of evil consequences (ananubandhitvajnana) and not 
the mere absence of dvesa or aversion. It follows there- 
fore that the absence of aversion (dvesabhdva) without 
cognition of the absence of evil consequences will not suffice 
to cause volition even when the other conditions remain, 

The five alternatives explained above represent the 
various ways in which volition can be regarded from the 
positive and negative standpoints. The implied hypotheses 
in the five alternatives are all tested by application to certain 
specific cases and the appeal is to the the solemn testimony 
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a of a person who is asked to report what passes in his mind, 
i.e., other people's introspection is used as objective material. 
Tt will be seen that the entire analysis is based primarily on 
the Nyaya conception of volition. The Nyāya recognises in 
all volition consciousness of some good to be attained which 
in its negative aspect means the absence of serious evil con- 
sequences marring the worth or value of the good aimed at. 
The Prabhakaras however do not recognise any consciousness 
of good as being necessarily implicated in volition. There- 
fore the analysis of volition from the Prabhakara standpoint 
must differ essentially from that of the Nyaya which con- 
ceives willing as a pursuit of some good desired or aimed at. 
The ‘‘Dinakari’’ therefore next analyses the Prabhakara 
conception of volition discussing its bearings and implica- 


tions particularly with reference to the question of freedom 
of will. 


(5) In all volition according to Prabhakaras the psycho- 
logical process is as follows: 


(i) In the first place, there 1s svavisesanavaltaprati- 
sandhana, i.e., the representation of a certain act as visesana 
or specific determination of the actin® agent or pravartamdana 
purusa. 


(ii) Secondly, there is hkaryatajnana or cognition of 
something to be done. 


(iii) Thirdly, there is cikirsa or desire which is a desire 
for things capable of being realised by the will—a desire 
which is itself characterised by the consciousness of power 
or competency with reference to the object to be realised or 
achieved by the will krtisidhyapraka rikakrtisadhyakriya- 
visayiniecha). Hence the desire is not merely about objects 
that are capable of realisation by the will but also implies 
subjective consciousness of such capacity or competency on 
the part of the acting agent. 

(iv) Lastly, there is volition, pravriti following oD the 
desire—volition which completes the process. 

It will be seen that the above analysis agrees with the 
Nyfya only in the last two steps. The first two however 


= = E ee. 
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show an essential departure from the Nyāya view according 
to which the steps are :— 

(1) Cognition of kdryata or duty with reference to some- 
thing which is recognised as conducive to good without en- 
tailing serious evil consequences—balavradanistananuban- 
dhistasddhanativisayakakaryatajnana. 

; (2) Cikirsad, desire. 

(3) Pravrtti, will. 


$ Hence according tõ Nyāya, the consciousness of good 


with its negative implicate is necessarily involved in all 
volition, but according to the Prābhākaras, this is not a 
necessary condition of volition which requires only the 
representation of something as a specific determinant of the 
self but not necessarily the consciousness of good. Thus the 
consciousness of good is.present only in some actions, t.e., 
in kamyakarma or empirical actions from material motives 
of personal profit or gain. It is not present however in the 
performance of the unconditional duties (the nityanaimitti- 
kakarmas). This shows that volition is possible without 
the consciousness of good, i.e., that the latter, where present, 
is only an inessential accompaniment rather than a neces- 
sary determining condition of the process of willing. In 
fact, the so-called consciousness of good in empirical pruden- 
tial actions is not itself the real determinawt of the process 
of willing—it determines will only as being a mode or 
modalisation of the reyfesentation of the act as svavisesana, 
i.e., as specifying the self. It is thus the representation of 
the act as appropriated by the self which is the real cause 
of volition, and in empirical action it further presents itself 
as conducive to the well-being of the agent. 

But this is not the only point in respect of which the 
Prabhikaras differ from the Naiyayikas. They also differ 
materially from the latter in their conception of the relation 
between the first step and the second step in the process. Thus 
according to the Praibhikaras the relation between the first step 
and the second step is that of establisher and established, 
i.c., the representation of the act as a vifesana or specific 
determinant of the self is the cause which produces or 
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| — the kāryatājñāna, i.e., the consciousness that it is 
* to be done. The Naiyāyika however does not recognise any 
Sp causal relation between the consciousness of good and the 
cognition that it is to be done, the relation according to the 
Naiyayika being a bare relation of the sameness of object, 
the visaya, i.e., the object of the consciousness of good, 
being also the vi saya, the object of the consciousness of duty 
with reference to it. In other words, according to the 
Naiyayika there are not here two psythoses one conditioning 
the other but only one psychic compound with the two aspects 
of consciousness of good and the cognition of duty with 
reference to it. 


* 


N.B.—It is to be noted however that with the 
Naiyayika also nothing is tsta, desirable or good except in 
relation to a subject. It is the subject of volition that deter- 
mines his own values and therefore there is no question of 
mere mechanical determination as may appear at first view. 
In fact, the Naiyayika differs far less in this respect from 
the Prabhakaras than do the Cārvākas who believe only in 
mechanical attraction and repulsion of pleasure-pain. ‘The 
Carvika view in this respect may be described as mechanical 
hedonism as distinguished from the self-deterministic 
Eudzemonism of Nvyaya which ascribes valuation to subjective 
freedom. The only important difference between the 
Prabhikaras and the Naiyayikas in &his respect relates to 
the fact that while the latter conceive this subjective deter- 
mination as a consciousness of good in all volition, the 
Prabhakaras do not admit that this is always the case, voli- 
tion being possible according to them without the act of 
self-determination taking the form of a specific consciousness 
of good. What is essential, according to the Prabhikaras, 
is subjective self-determination with reference to the act 
which appeals as good only in kamyakarmas or empirical 
actions from material motives but which appears as Duty 
pure and simple in regard to the Nityanaimittikakarmas, 


i.e., the non-empirical and unconditional obligations of the 
individual, 
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Hence the essential difference between the Nyāya and 
the Prabhikara views consists first in the importance which 
Nyāya attaches to the consciousness of good and secondly 
with reference to the relation between the self-reference of 
the act and the consciousness of duty with reference to it. 
For the Prabhakaras the latter relation, as we have seen, is 
a niydmaka relation, t.e., of establisher and established, the 
svavisesanajidana, the cognition of the act as a specific deter- 
minant of the self being the ground or cause of the kāryatā- 
jiidina, i.e., the cognition of duty follows from the representa- 
tion of self-reference as consequence from ground or hetu, as 
conclusion from premise (Tasyasvavisesanapratisandhdnasya 
kāryatājñānahetutā lingajiidnavidhayd). Hence for the 
Prabhakaras we have here two distinct psychoses, one lead- 
ing on to the other. For the Naiyayikas however, the two 
cognitions, viz., the cognition of good (istasddhanatajnana) 
and the cognition of duty (kāryatājñāna) are held together 
in a complex, the object (visaya) of the two cognitions being 
the same. In other words, according to Nyaya, that which 
is cognised as istasddhana or good is also cognised as karya or 
the thing to be done, so that the link between the two steps, 
viz., the purely cognitive (the consciousness of ista or good) 
and the cognitive-conative (the cognition of duty with 
reference to it) is the simple one of community of visaya or 
object, that which is the object of the value-, or isfasddhanata- 
cognition being also the object of the duty-, or kdryata- 
cognition. Hence for the Nyaya, though analysis reveals 
a distinction of aspects, yet there is only one psychosis with 
a dual nature—a cognitive and a conative one. For the 
Prabhikaras however there are here not two aspects of a 
single psychosis, but two psychoses, the link between them 
being that of establisher and established. As we have 
already noted, the Prabhakaras regard this relation as that 
of ground (hetu) and grounded, or premise and conclusion 
and they actually elaborate this into the form of an inference 
(anumdna) both in regard to kamyakarmas or ordinary 
prudential and empirical actions as well as nif yanaimittika- 
karmas or unconditional and non-empirical duties. 

8—1878 B, 
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1. Let us first consider the case of ordinary empirical 
actions from material motives. Let us consider. for 
example, the act of cooking one’s meal (pakah) which is an 
empirical action (k@myakarma) implying desire (kāmanā) 
for some good to be attained. For the Prabhakaras such an 
act involves inference amongst the psychological antecedents 
or conditions which determine it. The inference involved 
is this: 

The act of cooking is to be accomplished by my will or 
krti—pākah mathrtisidhyah (Conclusion), 


Inasmuch as 


While the act is conducive to my good (madistasddhana), 
it is at the same time incapable of being accomphshed except 
through my volition: matkrtimvinad asattve sati madista- 
sddhanatvat (Ground). 

The ground of the inference, it will be seen, is a specific 
determination of the self, i.e., the determination of it by 
the act of cooking, which, in this case, takes the form of 
conduciveness to the agent's well-being, cooking being an 
ordinary kāmya or empirical action. It is this subjective 
appropriation of the act which presents itself as conducive 
to the agent’s good that acts as the ground or reason of the 
subjective cognition that it is to be done or accomplished by 
my will. It is this latter cognition which is thus determined 
or produced by the subjective appropriation of the act that 
leads to cikirsa or desire and finally to krti or will. It is to 
be seen that the act is self-appropriated not merely as being 
conducive to the agent’s good but also as one which is in- 
capable of being realised except through the agent's will. 
This latter qualification is added to exclude performances 
beyond the agent's power such as v rstikarana or production of 
a rainfall and also results compassed by the volition of 
other persons such as parakrtapa ka or cooking done by 
others. In neither of these cases is there subjective self- 
appropriation though there is the consciousness of good, in 
the case of rainfall because of the consciousness of impotency 
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or helplessness and in the case of cooking by other persons 
because of the absence of the necessity of exerting oneself 
for the result which is being realised without the agent 
requiring to will it. It is also to be noted that the qualifi- 
cation of madistasddhanaiva or conduciveness to one’s own 
good is negatively significant as excluding rama, t.e., the 
fatigue of the muscles, etc., involved in the act of cooking. 
These are not subjectively appropriated as objects of volition 
or things to be accomplished by one’s krti or will even 
though they are incapable of being accomplished except 
through one’s own volition. The reason is that they lack 
the quality of being conducive to the agent's good—a quality 
which distinguishes the act of cooking and thereby makes 
it to be subjectively appropriated. 

Some point out that there is here neither inference as 
the Prabhakaras suppose nor any compounded consciousness 
of duty and good as the Naiyayikas hold. Thus there is no 
compounding of the consciousness of duty (kāryatā) and 
conduciveness to good (istasidhanata) into a unitary complex 
experience through the unity of the visaya or object as the 
Naiyayikas suppose nor are there two psychoses, one estab- 
lishing the other, as the Prabhakaras think. The pravar- 
taka or motive here is a simple psychosis which involves 
neither any inference nor any duality of nature, there being 
nothing more in it than the simple cognition that something 
is to be accomplished by my will. It is this Kkrtisddhyatajnana 
or cognition of something to be accomplished as. svec- 
chadhina, i.e., as dependent on my pleasure or freedom 
which is the essential condition of volition. The motive 
is thus the consciousness of something to be accomplished 
by the agent's free will and is neither an effect of sub- 
jective self-appropriation as the Prabhakaras contend nor a 
component in a psychological compound as the Naiyāyikas 
urge. It is dependent on the agent's sceccha or undeter- 
mined will and is thus neither an effect of self-determination 
through self-appropriation of the act as a visesana or quali- 
fication of the self nor an implicate or moment tn the 
consciousness of isfa or good. In other words, the motive 
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is the cognition that something is to be done by me by my 
free will and this is independent alike of hedonistic con- 
siderations of good or advantage to self and of any repre- 
sentation of the act as purusavisesana or qualification of the 
self. It is purely svecchddhina, i.e., does not depend on any 
other condition than the agent's free and undetermined will 
so that it is a mistake to try to deduce or infer it or further 
analyse it into simpler components., Motivation, in other 
words, means the indetermination of the agent expressing 
itself in the resolution to accomplish a particular action— 
his absolute indetermination, liberum arbitrium, or liberty 
of indifference, as expressing itself in the cognition that 
something is to be accomplished by his will as freely willed. 
Hence there is here not merely the cognition that something 
is to be willed or accomplished but also that this willing is 
itself freely willed, i.e., is dependent only on the agent's 
pleasure. There is thus a will to will, t.e., pure will in 
which the agent expresses his freedom of indetermination by 
willing, i.e., signifying his assent to, the accomplishment of 
the act by his will. The bare consciousness that something 
is to be accomplished by my will does not therefore suffice 
to constitute the motive, there being also involved the fact 
that the accomplishment of the act as thus intellectually 
determined is itself freely willed, i.e., is non-dependent on 
or undetermined by anything else than the freedom of the 
agent or subject. We may compare this with the pure will 
as conceived by Augustine—the will to will which he assumes 
even in cognition as the will to know, i.e., as the spon- 
taneity of attention which is not resolvable into interest, 
intensity of stimulus or any other natural condition. It is 
however not to be conceived as blind spontaneity in so far as it 
involves the definite cognition that something to be accom- 
plished by the will is freely willed. 

“The Prabhakaras however urge that this indeterminism 
is itself a moment in their doctrine of self-determinism. 
They admit that the will to accomplish is itself freely willed, 
i.e., depends on the agent’s undetermined freedom, but they 
hold that this undetermined freedom is itself determined or 
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established by a process of mediation through self-reference. 
Thus according to them also the cognition of duty implies 
svecchadhinakrtisddhyatéjidna, i.e., the cognition of 
the will to will, but they contend that this freely 
willed will is itself established by a process of media- 
tion through self-appropriation or self-reference. In other 
words, there is inference involved in the process of 
motivation even though the motive is svecchddhinakrtisa- 
dhyatajnana, i.e., cognition of duty as freely willed. This 
cognition of freely willed duty is itself the sadhya, the object 
established so that the anuimdna, the inference is a process of 
self-mediation through which freedom, instead of being 
arbitrarily posited, posits or establishes itself through itself, im 
this inferential form. Thus the inference is as follows :— 


“i 


TY 


Conclusion 


The act of cooking is to be accomplished by my free 
will—(pakah svecchādhīna-matkrtisūdhyah), 
. 


Ground 
Inasmuch as 


It is incapable of being accomplished except through 
my will—(svecchādhīnamatkrtimvinā asattve sati), 5 


And is at the same time characterised by conduciveness 
to my good (madistasddhanatvat). 

Hence the process is one in which freedom mediates 
itself through itself, freedom being involved in the ground 
(hetu) and involved in the established consequence or Con- 
clusion (sãdhya). Freedom thus establishes itself through 
itself, there being indetermination alike in the will whieh is 
cognised to be indispensable for the accomplishment of the 
act and in the will to accomplish it which follows as a con- 
sequence from this cognition. But this self-mediation of 
freedom is not pure indetermination but self-determination in 
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so far as it implies an act of self-reference or self-appropriation 
in the form of representation of the act as a specific deter- 
mination (visesana) of the self. Thus the process according 
to the Prabhikaras is as follows :— 


(1) There is svavisesanavaitapratisandhan4 or repre- 
sentation of something as svavisesana or qualification of the 
self. 


(2) This something which is represented as a qualifica- 
tion of the self is also cognised as incapable of being accom- 
plished except through my free will. 


(3) This conscious self-appropyiation of what is thus 
cognised as depending on my free will leads to the cognition 
that it is to be accomplished by my free will. 


Il. We have so far considered the nature of the 
anumāna or inference involved in thé case of an empirical 
action (kamyakarma) such as cooking the meal. We shall 
now consider it in the case of the nitya or unconditional 
duties such as sandhyā or the daily prayer. 


We have seen that in empirical actions the consciousness 
of duty (krtisadhyatajiana) implies the consciousness of good 
(istasddhanata) as a condition. But the latter produces the 
former only as purusavisesana, a8 a specific qualification of 
the self. Hence it is this self-qualification or representation 
of the act as specifying the self which is the essential condi- 
tion of the consciousness of duty, though in empirical actions 
such elf-qualification takes place in connection with the 
consciousness of an anticipated good. In the case of the un- 
conditional or nitya duty, however, the self-qualification is 
not mediated through any such hedonistic calculations of 
advantage or profit to self so that the consciousness of duty 
or kāryatājñāna follows immediately on the consciousness of 
it, the bare cognition of the injunction necessarily inducing 
the representation of if as a self-qualification or puruşa- 
vigesana. Hence the inferential process which establishes 
the karyatajnana or cognition of duty with reference to it 1s 
independent of any reference to any extraneous end such as 
is involved in an ordinary empirical action. Thus the infer- 
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ence involved in the case of a nitya or unconditional duty 
such as the daily prayer (sandhyd) is as follows :— 


Conclusion 


I am now to (or under obligation to) offer my daily 
prayer—aham idanintanakrtisddhyasandhyadvandanah. 


Ground 


Because belonging to the twice-born caste, I am quali- 
fied by the enjoined ablutions, etc., of morning and evening 
—<vijatitve sati vihita sandhya kalina saucddimattvat. 


Hence the steps in the inference are :— 


(1) Vidhi, Prerand or command embodied in the serip- 
tural imperative as revealing (jia@paka) the enjoined ablu- 
tions and the like (vihitasaucadi). 

(2) The representation of these enjoined ablutions, etc., 
of scripture as a qualification (visesana) of the self—the 
representation which arises from the consciousness of the 
injunctions revealed. 

(3) Kritisadhyatajnana or the cognition that the duties 
enjoined are to be accomplished by me, a cognition which 
results from the consciousness of the duties as qualifying or 
specifying the self. 

In other words, the scriptural Imperative or widhi 
reveals the particular acts (ablutions, ete.,) as obligatory on 
the agent in consequence of which they are subjectively ap- 
propriated by the individual as determinations (vigesanas) 
of the self and this self-determination or self-qualification 
leads to the cognition that they are to be accomplished by the 
agent's will. 

It is to be noted that the command in this particular 
instance is relative to a particular time, i.e., to the sensible 
present (idanintana) as experienced by the individual. Hence 
the resulting cognition of duty or Irrtisddhyatajiana is also 
relative to this particular time, i.e., the cognition that it Is 
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to be accomplished is not a purely general consciousness that 
it is to be done at any time according to convenience but a 
specific cognition that it is to be accomplished now, t.e., 
within the felt present as experienced by the agent through 
his mental continuum which is in time. 

Against this view of the Prabhaikaras the Naiyayikas 
urge: how can time be a qualification of the purusa or 
individual (kdlasya katham purusa-visesanatvam)? One may 
concede ablutions (sauca), etc., as qualifying the individual 
(purusavigesana) through their effects of cleanliness and the 
like, but it is difficult to conceive how the appointed time, 
viz., the sensible present (idanintana) can also similarly 
qualify the individual. 

The Prabhikaras answer: purusa’s jivana, t.e., the 
mental continuum of the individual is in time and the in- 
dividual is related to time through his mental continuum. 
(1) svavrttijivanavattasambandhena tasya (kdlasya) puruga- 
visesanatvat, (2) vihitakdlajivitvaderva. In other words, in 
the case of unconditional duties such as the morning or even- 
ing prayers, what qualify the individual are not merely the 
enjoined ablutions, ete. (saucādi), but also the appointed 
time (vihitakala), or rather the ablutions, etc., and purusa's 
experience as enduring in the time appointed (vihitakdlaji- 
vitva). Thus though time considered objectively may not be 
a qualification of the individual, it certainly determines the 
individual in so far as the latter endures in time. The in- 
dividyal as enduring in time is thus related to order in time 
and his experience as enduring in the appointed time 
(vihitakdla) is also an experience of the time in which it 
endures. In this way he becomes conscious of the appointed 
time through being qualified by it through his life-continuum 
which endures in time. His life-continuum as enduring in 
time thus constitutes the sensory basis of localisation in a 
time-scale and order, : 

- Another objection which is raised in regard to the 
Prabhakara inference is: how can the act (ablutions, etc.) 
which is objective can be purusavigesanavat, t.e., become 
determined as a visesana or qualification of the individual 


‘induce desire or iccha in the agent. Moreover even thoug 
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(purusa)? How is it possible, in other words, for an objec- 
tive act to appropriate to itself the character or form of being 
a subjective determination or qualification of the individual? — 
The Naiyayika here objects : the acts (empirical such as cook- 
ing or non-empirical such as prayer) may possess tstasddha- 
natva or conduciveness to the agent’s well-being as a marr 
from which one may infer that they are krtisddhya or to be 
accomplished by oneself, but they can in nowise be qualifica- 
tions of the self (sgavisesana). Some acts may be 
specially fitted to produce certain results there being yogyata 
or suitability in certain acts for certain results. In this sense 
we may speak of an inherent istasddhanata in certain acts, 
i.e., an inherent capacity to produce certain desired results. 
Thus we may speak of an inherent conduciveness to desired 
results or good in the acts of cooking, rituals and sacrifice, 
and the like—an istasidhanatva or conduciveness to good 
being yagapakanistha, qualifying, or being inherent in, yäga 
(religious sacrifice) and pāka (cooking). It is however 
absurd to conceive of these objective acts as thereby becoming 
purusavigesana, i.e., becoming determined as qualifica- 
tions of the individual or appropriating to themselves the 
character of being subjective determinations of the agent. 

It may be argued, what qualifies the individual is not 
the act as such which is objective but the icchā or desire 
which is induced by the act. This desire is certainly a 
qualification of the self even if the mere act is not, and it 
is this desire as qualifying the self that serves as the mark 
(linga) from which results or follows the cognition that*it is 
to be done. The Nyaya objection to this is: there is no 
vyapti or invariable connection between iccha, desire and 
yagadikriya or particular acts such as rituals and sacrifice. 


Hence we cannot suppose that these acts will necessarily 
h 


there were invariable connection between such acts and the 


desire to accomplish them so that the desire might be treated 

as a mark or sign of the acts, yet such desire may be mere 

blind impulse and thus would not account for the element 

of cognition (jñāna) in the cognition of duty (kāryatājñāna) 
9—1573 B. 
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which is supposed to result from it. In other words, there 
is neither any necessary connection between the acts objec- 
tively considered and any conative impulse in the individual] 
nor any proof that such impulse, even if there be any such 
necessary connection, is an intelligent impulse or desire 
implying the cognition that it is to be accomplished by the 
agent's will. | 

In reply to all this the Prabhikaras point out: when 
we say that the act to be accomplished is svavigesanavat, i.e., 
determined as a visesana or qualification of the self, all that 
we mean is that there is either a cognition of the qualification 
(tajjñāna, vigesanajndna) or a cognition of relationship with 
the qualification (tatsambandhajiana, visesanasambandha- 
jana). In other words, self-qualification means either the 
cognition of the act as a qualification of the self or the cogni- 
tion of it as being connected with such a qualification. There 
is nothing objectionable or paradoxical in this as the 
Naiyayikas themselves conceive the visaya or object as 
qualifying the subject in one or.other of these senses. Thus 
they speak of k@myasidhanataé or conduciveness to the agent’s 
desire, in the visaya or external object. Here therefore they 
admit something in the object which has a subjective signifi- 
cation or meaning. How is this subjective signification in 
the object to be conceived? How are we to conceive of the 
object as being characterised by conduciveness ta the subject's 
desire or want? It must be by conceiving the kamandvisaya 
or object of desire as being determined or conditioned either 
by a cognition of the want or desire (kāmanājñāna) or by a 
cognition of intimate connection with the want or desire 
(kamandsambandhajniana). As the Naiyayikas thus admit a 
subjective determination in the desired object in the form 
either of a cognition of the desire as constituting it or a 
cognition of essential relationship with the desire, so likewise 
do we, the Prabhikaras, conceive of the objective acts as 
becoming determined as qualifications of the self through 
the cognition either of these qualifications or of relationship 
with these qualifications as conditioning the acts. In fact, 
it is hardly consistent for a Naiyāyika to quarrel with a 
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Prabhakara on a point like this. Both accept  self-deter- 
minism and therefore for both alike the Purusa or individual 
is himself the conditioning or determining factor in volition. 
The only difference arises from the way in which the 
Naiyayika would conceive the form of this self-determination 
which according to him is always a form of hedonistic valua- 
tion, t.e., a form in which the act is cognised as conducive 
to the agent’s good. But even for the Naiyayika the acts 
themselves (cooking, etc.) considered objectively are external 
goods being suited for certain results and without any effect 
on the agent’s consciousness till they are subjectively self- 
determined as worth striving for or deserving conscious reali- 
sation by will. They are not antarbhita, internalised, 
internally or subjectively appropriated, till there is this sub- 
jective valuation and selection, i.e., subjective self-determina- 
tion with reference to them. The self thus must determine 
its own values for itself even according to the Naiyayika and 
it is through the sambandhajnana, cognition of relationship 
with itself, that it thus determines the merely external good 
or object as a good for itself.. Vastutah tadvattajianam 
tatsambandhajnanam tajjidnameva vai na tu paksoap 
tatrantarbhita iti kāmyasādhanatā-jñānasyāpi kamanasam- 
bandhajnanatmakataya kadmandjidnatmakataya va anupa- 
pattyabhavat. 

Hence the essential difference between the Prabhakaras 
and the Naiyaiyikas is not in regard to the question of 
self-reference and self-determination so much as in regard 
to the form of this self-reference which with the Naiyayika 
is always a form of hedonistic valuation. Further accord- 
ing to the Naiyayika as icchā or desire may exist sva rapatah, 
i.e., aS mere conscious desire without being self-conscious 
or involving consciousness of the self as desiring, the 
sambandhajnidna or cognition of relationship through which 
the external good is subjectively appropriated is the self's 
cognition of the object as good and not necessarily a distinct 
consciousness of the self whose good it 1s. In other words, 
according to Nyaya the object may be self-appropriated as 
good to itself without any distinct consciousness of the selt 
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to which it is cognised as a good, such self-consciousness 
being distinct, only in special cases and being ordinarily at 
the background. For the Prabhaikaras, however, there is no 
self-appropriation without definite self-reference and thus all 
desire is self-conscious involving a clear consciousness not 
merely of the act to be accomplished but also of the self as 
qualified by the act. 

6. In the previous section we have considered the 
various conceptions of the relation of kdryatajidna or cogni- 
tion of duty to the other conditions of volition. Thus far 
we have considered three different forms of this relation— 
the Nyaya and the Prabhakara forms as well as a form of 
indeterminism which differs from both. 

(1) According to the Nyāya form, the cognition of duty 
(kdryatajnana) is a component in a psychological compound 
involving the cognition of good (istasddhanatajiana) as its 
other constituent. 

(2) According to the Prabhaikaras—the cognition of 
duty is a distinct psychosis which is established or produced 
by the representation of the act as specifying the self. Hence 
there is inference involved ‘inthe process of arriving at the 
cognition of duty, this cognition following as a consequence 
from the representation of the act as self-appropriated. 

(3) According to others, however, there is neither a 
psychological compound nor any inference involved. The 
cognition of duty is simply the cognition that it is to be 
accomplished by my will as depending on my svecchd or free- 
dom. Svecchadhina-krtisddhyatajianameva karyatajianam. 
This is indeterminism, the will through which the act is cog- 
nised to be accomplished being also cognised as undetermined, 
or as depending purely on the agent's freedom. 

Some, however, consider this indetermination to be itself 
mediated. Thus they put this indeterminism in the form of 
an inference or anumdna as follows :— ; 

(4) Take the act of cooking (pāka) for instance. The 
inference may be stated thus :— a 

Conclusion.—The act of cooking is to be accomplished 
by my free will—pakah svecchadhinamathkrtisadhyah, 
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Ground,—Because being distinct from mere exertion or 
effort such as the exercise of the muscles it is at the same 
time incapable of being accomplished except through my 
free will—sraméddibhinnatve sati svecchidhinamatkrtim vina 
asattvāt. 

Or again thus :— l 

Conclusion.—The act of cooking is to be accomplished 
by my free will—pakah svecchadhina-matkrtisddhya, 

Ground.—Because being distinct from exertion as such 
it is at the same time that which is non-existent in the 
absence of my willing it—sramddibhinnatve sati matkrtivya- 
tirekaprayuktavyatirekapratiyogitvat. | | 

Here there is no Svavisesanavattva or self-reference as 
a condition. Hence it is indeterminism rather than self- 
determinism, though it is not unmediated indeterminism as 
in the third form explained above, but a.species of self- 
mediated indeterminism in which freedom realises itself 
through itself in vacuo as it were independently of any specific 
determination by the self. Thus the act of cooking is asat, 
unreal or non-existent but possible and the step here is from 
possibility to actualisation, the transformation being accom- 
plished by the will as dependent on the agent's freedom 
(svecchadhinamatkrti). There is no self-appropriation of the 
act either through any hedonistic calculations of advantage 
or profit or through any pure representation of it as a self- 
qualification. Hence sheer exertion has to be excluded 
to limit the sphere of the choice : the value-cdgmition 
(istasddhanatajndna) being omitted from the conditions of the 
willing, the sphere of volition has to be definitely limited so 
as to exclude all mere rama or exertion— willing for the sake 
of the effort of willing. The willing must have an object 
other than itself, i.e., must be defined by being limited to 
something objective and external to itself. 

The Prābhākaras and the Naiyayikas both reject this 
form. According. to them there must be either cognition of 
self-reference (svavisesanajndna) or cognition of good (ista- 
sadhanatajidna) in the motive. An action which is neither 
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cognised as good or advantageous nor represented as a self- 
qualification, can have no impelling force. In fact, the above 
process is a pseudoprocess simulating a ground or reason 
where there is none. Thus my ungrounded freedom (svecchd) 
becomes the hetu, ground or reason, of the act being 
willed. But how can the groundless be itself a ground? 
As a matter of fact there is here a specific ground surrepti- 
tiously introduced behind an appearance of indetermination 
or groundlessness. For the ground (hetu) which is sveccha- 
dhina mathrti, i.e., my will as purely dependent on my wish 
or pleasure, contains tech@, wish, as an element. There is 
thus an antecedent icchā, wish, or will, in the hetu or 
ground. How is this wish or will to be understood? It 
may be a desire for pleasure (sukha) or for absence of pain 
(duhkabhava) or may be pure desire implying nothing but 
self-reference or svavisesana. (Thus in any, case we cannot 
avoid either self-reference (svavisesanatajfiana) or the 
cognition of good (istasédhanatajiana). 

(5) There is yet another form in which the relation of 
krtisddhyatajniadna or cognition of duty is conceived with 
reference to the other conditions of volition—a form which 
Gaga Bhatta notices in the “ Bhittacintimani.”’ In this 
form krtisadhyata or cognition of duty is conceived to produce 
pravrtti, volition, by being subject to istasadhanatajnana or 
cognition of good. In other words, the relation of the duty- 
cognition (krtisddhyata) to the value-cognition (istasadha- 
nata) is not merely that of community of visaya or object, the 
act which is the object or visaya of the one being also the 
object of the other as conceived in the ordinary Nydya 
analysis. There is besides a relation of dependence or sub- 
ordination—a relation which makes the cognition of duty 
dependent on or subject to the cognition of the value. This 
is thus a compromise between the Prabhakara and Nyaya 
views recognising as it does a relation of dependence without 
admitting any inferential process or any absolute indepénd- 
ence or distinctness of psychoses. (Kecittu iddnintana- 
matkrtisadhyajnanam hetuh, tat ca idanintanamadista- 
sddhanatajnanadhinam iti tadabhavat na pravrttih ityahuh). 
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The objection to such a view is: even in the absence 
of the volition that should follow as an effect, there may be 
such cognition of subjective capacity or competency in the 
form : if it be willed by me the desired result will surely be 
realised. In other words, such cognition of subjective com- 
petency being present and yet volition being non-existent, 
the former cannot be the ground of volition. Tadanukilakr- 
tyabhave api yadi maya kriyate tada idam bhavisyati iti 
` etādrśa Krtisddhyatajnanasya tadanimapi sattvat. (‘Bhatta- 
cintamani’’). It is to be noted, however, that in this objec- 
tion krtisādhyatājñāna is not interpreted as the cognition 
that the act is to be accomplished but merely as the cognition 
that it is capable of being accomplished if I will it. The 
force of the objection being derived entirely from this inter- 
pretation, it is hardly a valid one as it can be easily per- 
ceived that the propounders of the view understood krti- 
sddhyatajiana only in the first sense. 


Note on Ista in Istasadhanata 


What is it that constitutes the desired object (ista) an 
object of desire? What is it that constitutes its worth or 
value as an object of desire? What is the good the cognition 
of which is a condition or cause of desire? We have already 
discussed the question partially in course of the previous 
exposition. We shall now conclude by comparing the 
Carvika and the Nyāya views on this question of the nature 
of the good. We omit the Prabhakaras for the obvious 
reason that the good is not, according to them, one of the 
essentials of the volitional process. 

For the Carvakas the good is either sukha or duhkha- 
bhava. By sukha the Carvakas mean empirical pleasure, 
particularly the pleasure of the senses and the body. They 
believe neither in spiritual, non-sensuous pleasure nor in any 
Transcendental Bliss or Ananda such as the Vedantists con- 
ceive. Similarly duhkhabhava signifies for the Cairvikas 
freedom from bodily suffering. Of course the Carvakas do 
not believe in the possibility of unmixed pleasures in life. 
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= Pleasures are mixed up with pain, but this does not make 
_™ them O alge On the contrary pleasures are to be sought 
* as being the only possible good in life and the highest good 
consists in the enjoyment of the maximum of pleasure with 
the suffering of a minimum of unavoidable pain. The 
highest good consists thus in a maximum of pleasure with a 
- minimum of pain and all relative good consists in a balance 
of pleasure over pain just as all relative evil consists in the 
opposite. Hence for the Carvikas all actions are empirical 
being the resultant of the two forces of attraction of pleasure 
and repulsion of pain and the highest good does not differ in 
kind or quality but only; in degree from relative and empirical 
good. P 
According to the Naiyāyikas, however, there is a 
difference in kind or quality between empirical actions 
prompted by attraction (rägd) and aversion (dvesa) and the 
non-empirical impulse towards. the highest good which is 
moksa or the Freedom of the, Life Absolute and Transcen- 
dental. Thus in empirical actions the object of volition is 
either sukhaprapti, attainment of happiness, or duhicha- 
parihara, the avoidance of suffering. Hence such actions 
depend on or presuppose the attraction of pleasure (rāga) 
and’ the repulsion of pain (dvesa). ‘Thus they are not free 
actions in the true sense of the term being under the sway 
of the two forces of attraction and aversion and thus cannot 
ensure the conditions of Absolute Freedom of the Moksa 
state which is the highest good. As a matter of fact happi- 
ness cannot be the highest good because it is always mixed 
up with pain. Nor can the avoidance of pain under the in- 
fluence of dvesa, aversion or repulsion be such a good, because 
aversion itself being of the nature of pain, or unhappiness, 
there can never be absolute and complete cessation of pain 
under its influence. Further, if a’ man were to be actuated 
by calculations of eternal happiness (nityasukha), he would 
never attain the Freedom of the Moksa state—his very 
motive tð realise it for the sake of the possible happiness will 
be a source of bondage, for attraction (raga) is the prius in 
consciousness of the state of bondage. Tt is true that dvesa, 
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aversion, as motive to mukti or liberation, will equally bind 
(dvesasya bandhana samājñānāt), but duhkhadvesa, aveér- 
sion to suffering, is not a necessary condition for duhkha- 
parithdra or realisation of freedom from suffering. Such 
dvesa or aversion is the determining condition of empirical 
actions which seek relative and not absolute freedom from 
pain, but it has nothing to do with the Transcendental Im- 
pulse towards absolute and complete freedom from suffering. 
Such impulse does not imply aversion (dvesa) which is itself 
a form of suffering, nor does it imply raga, attraction, inas- 
much as the absolute freedom from suffering which it aims 
at is not anything positive so as to be anukala or positively 
favourable to the self. In fact, this abSolute freedom can be 
conceived only as apratikila or not unfavourable and there- 
fore cannot either attract or repel as do ordinary empirical 
objects of desire. It follows therefore that there are two 
kinds of objects of desire or ista: (1) those that are relative 


‘and empirical implying attraction (raga) and aversion 


(dvesa) in the agent, (2) that which is absolute and non- 
empirical and the desire for which is pure and not patho- 
logical. It is to be seen also that the relative goods fall into 
the two classes of (1) positive empirical pleasure which is 
relative and (2) relative and partial cessation of pain. 

As regards these empirical pleasures it may be noted 
that they are recognised as differing not merely in degree but 
also in kind. Thus Gangesga as well as Mathuranatha 
(author of “‘ Māthurī '') both refer to raijatya, i.e., specific 
differences of quality, in the different kinds of svargasukha, 
happiness in heaven, promised as the reward of different 
religious sacrifices or yajnas, the alternative supposition 
being that these sukhas, amounts of happiness, differ from 
one another not qualitatively, but quantitatively, either in 
respect of duration or of number (samkhya). 


; sd 
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CHAPTER IT 
THE ANALYSIS OF CONSCIENCE OR CONSCIOUSNESS OF DUTY 


In the previous chapter we have considered the psycho- 
logieal basis of Hindu Ethics, viz.ethe analysis of pravrtti 
or volition. We shall consider now the Hindu analysis of 
conscience or consciousness of duty. The Doctrine of Con- 
science constitutes an important part of psychological Hindu 
Ethics. It is elaborated in connection with the interpretation 
of the scriptural code of duties laid down by the Vedas. 
Since the moral code according to the Hindu primarily 
signifies the code of scriptural commands, the analysis of 
conscience necessarily involves the analysis of the śāstrika 
imperative as embodied in the code of Scriptural duties. We 
shall therefore have to consider the Doctrine of Conscience 
in the light of the analysis of the Scriptural Imperative. 

The consciousness of duty implies not only karma or 
an act to be accomplished and the consciousness of it as duty 
or morally imperative but also righteousness, dharma or 
merit as accruing from the proper accomplishment of the 
duty. Since nothing is duty which does not conduce to 
dharma or righteousness, the question has to be first considered 
as to what is signified by dharma, righteousness or merit. 
We Shall therefore first explain the conception of dharma or 
righteousness in Hindu Ethics and in particular its relation 
to karma or acts prescribed as duties. This is a necessary 
preliminary to the analysis of conscience or consciousness 
of duty which presupposes not only karma but also dharma 
or merit as resulting from the proper accomplishment 
of karma. , palate 

From the brief summary of the various conceptions 
of dharma in Raémakrsna’s ‘* Siddhantacandrikaé “" (com- 
mentary on Parthasarathimigra’s “ éastradipika `") it 
appears that the term has not one identical connotation 
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in the different systems of Hindu Philosophy. According 
to Ramakrsna, dharma, righteousness, signifies— 


(1) For the Sankhya, a specific function of the mind; 

(2) For the Sakyas (Buddhists), an auspicious 
disposition of the mental continuum; 

(3) For the Arbats (Jainas), eertain subtile forces 
in atoms as the causes of specific consequences or effects; 

(4) For the Vaisesikas, certain specific qualities in the 
Atman ; . ` 

(5) For one school of the Mīmāmsakas (the Prābhā- 
karas), a transcendental energy or power (Apūrva); 

(6) For the Bhüttas, the sacrificial acts and other 

ceremonies. 


Sānkhyāstu manaso vrttiviśeşam dharmamāhuh 
Şākyāstu cittasya Subham vdsanam, 
_ Arhatāstu kāryārambhakān sukşmān mürtimatän 
pudgalān dharmamāhuh, 
Vaiśeşikāstu ātmano visesagundn, 
Miīimāämsakāstu ekadeśinah apūrvameva 
dharmam āhuh, | 
Yagadireva dharmasabdavdcyam iti Bhattah. 


Hence according to Sankhya righteousness and 
unrighteousness do not touch the individual (Purusa) in 
his transcendental nature, but appertain only to the mind 
which is a modalisation of Prakrti in the empirical state 
of parinéma or transformation. It is Prakrtt which 
evolves under Purusa’s transcendental influence into the 
empirical world consisting of empirical subjects with 
— and organs of experience on the one hand and 
obje s of experience on the other, and it is only in relation 
to the empirical order in which empirical subjects stand 
mutually related in a common world of objects that the 
question of right and wrong and of morality and immorality 
has any significance. Morality and immorality, righteous- 
ness and unrighteousness have thus only an empirical 


significance and therefore are functions of the mind 


(manas) which is the organ of empirical life rather than 
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attributes of the Transcendental Self, Atman, or Purusa. 
The individual in his transcendental nature is no more 
touched by righteousness and unrighteousness than the 
crystal is tainted by the colour of Yapa (hebescus) that 
stands near it. There is nothing but a ‘ transcendental 
shine ` round about Purtsa as a consequence of the empirical 
modes and forms which Prakrti undergoes under Purusa’s 
influence. This is however no real enrichment of Purusa, 
no bhoga or experience of Purusa im a transcendental sense, 


but is only of the order of pratibimba, reflection or 
phenomenal appearance. i 


Thus for Sānkhya the Self in its transcendental nature 
remains eternally pure, untouched by righteousness and 
unrighteousness and the. forms of experience. For the 
Vaiśeşikas however (and also for the Naiyāyikas), the 
Self (Atman) is not untouched by righteousness and 
unrighteousness, but is. determined by both in“ its 
phenomenal, empirical life of samsdra. There are indeed a 
phenomenal and a transcendental life of the Atman or Self, 
but the phenomenal life belongs as much to the Self or 
Atman as the transcendental life, and does not appertain 
merely, as according to Sankhya, to the mind or any 
special organ of experience. Thus according to the 
Nyaya-Vaisesikas though the transcendental life is a 
supermoral plane of being of the Atman in which it is 
free from righteousness as well as unrighteousness, there 
is also an empirical life of the Self—a hfe of Samsāra. in 
which the Atman becomes implicated in the moral order 
and determined by righteousness and unrighteousness. 
But such determinations are not permanent modifications 
of the Atman and can be removed by a process of spiritual 
discipline by means of which ‘the Self may recover its 
transcendental purity of being free from the taint of 
experience or samsara—a purity of being in which the 
Atman becomes a pure spiritual substance without knowing, 
feeling or willing. i.e.. devoid of all experience. l 

Thus for the Nyāya-Vaiśeşikas righteousness 15 A 
quality of the Atman or Self, i.e., is a subjective category 
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to be distinguished from the objective act (karma) 
as well as from any impersonal transcendental category 
(apūrva) which may be generated by it. Nor it is 
any objective quality of an act which has any such 
supersensuous category in its aid or support (Aptirva- 
prakrtikarmaguna}. In other words, according to them, 
moral merit has only a subjective significance there 
being no merit in the act itself or any other objective 
category, no objective right or wrong. This is why 
abhisandhi (intention) is necessary to constitute merit or 
demerit, the intention being pure (risuddha) in the case 
of merit or righteousness. Thus righteousness (dharma), 
according to Praśastapāda, is visuddhābhisandhijah, is 
born of the purity of the intention, 2.e., of the 
intention free from pride and the like (dambhādira- 
hitasamkalpavigesah) so that there is no righteousness 
even in good acts prompted by impure or evil intentions, 
e.g., by pride or vanity, ete. Similarly, in unintentional 
acts, i.e.. acts which are accidental and unpremeditated, 
there is neither merit nor demerit though the consequences 
may be good or evil. There is thus no unintentional. 
wrong in a strictly moral significance, the intention being 
absolutely essential to constitute moral right and wrong 

According to Sridhara however there is sin (adharma) even 
in unintentional acts (aka@makrta) in so far as they indicate 
pramadda. or a lack of moral earnestness, i.e., moral relaxation 
or carelessness in the agent. There are however eases of 
unintentional acts in which there can hardly be any question 
of habitual carelessness and in so far as these are not 
exempted from moral judgment there is evidently a deviation 
from the subjective standpoint. It is however probable that 
Sridhara’s view was largely influenced by the medieval 

system of prdyascitta or expiation enjoined even for 
akamakrta or unintentional acts. 

Just as righteousness is an effect of pure intention 
so also unrighteousness results from evil intentions 
(dustabhisandhi). Hence where the intention is evil 
there is unrighteousness even if the actual result of the 
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action be good or beneficial. Righteousness and 
unrighteousness are thus subjective categories, determina- 
tions or qualities of the Atman or Self that result from 
the purity or impurity of its intentions in volition. 
Secondly, they.appertain to the Self in its phenomenal 
life, t.e., as participating in experience and therefore 
implying purusadnitahkaranasamyoga, t.e., the ‘contact of 
the Self, Atman or Purusa and the Antahkarana, the 
internal organ or instrument of Experience, i.e., the 
mind. It is in so far as there is this contact of the Self 
and the mind that there is experience and it is in so far 
as there is experience that there is righteousness or 
unrighteousness. ‘Thirdly, righteousness and unrighteous- 
ness are alindriya, i.e., supersensuous. ‘They are qualities 
or determinations of the Self, but not in the sense in 
which pleasure and pain are qualities of the Self. ‘These 
latter are objects of internal perception—they~ can be 
perceived by means of the mind without the aid of the 
external senses. Not so however righteousness’ or 
unrighteousness. These are objects of yogika_ intuition 
only, i.e., the intuition of the Sages and not of ordinary 
mortals who can perceive only their effects, namely, 
happiness and unhappiness. Fourthly, righteousness 
and unrighteousness are the effects of experience—they 
are born of the Self’s participation in Samsara or 
empirical Jife. Hence they are effects and have a 
beginning in time. They are thus contingent phenomena 
and thus cannot be eternal. Being non-eternal they 
must also perish in course of time. How then do they 
cease to be? Righteousness is the cause of fruition or 
happiness and thus it may exhaust itself by the last fruition, 
i.e., by the experience of the last happiness. Hence it is 
antagukhasamvijnanavirodhi, i.e., contradictory to or 
cancelled by the experience of the last happiness, the dast 
fruition. Contrarywise unrighteousness is cancelled by the 
experience of the-_suffering due. But these are not the only 
ways in which righteousness and unrighteousness may wear 
away. They may also be destroyed by the knowledge of 
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the true nature of things. Such knowledge by clarifying 
‘ intellectual vision and removing all delusion destroys 
attraction (rdga) and aversion (dvesa) which are the causes 
of volition (pravytti) and thereby of participation in 
experience and samsdra. In this way by inducing the 
individual to withdraw from empirical life it ensures his 
_ freedom from the moral order of karma and of right and 
wrong and thus prepares the way to his mukti or liberation. 
The fire of knowledge. consumes his sañcita or accumulated 
karmas, meritorious and demeritorious, which are thus 
destroyed before maturing into their proper effects. 
. There are also no uttara karmas or subsequent actions, i.e., 
actions, right or wrong, subsequent to the awakening 
of such knowledge. In other words, knowledge of the 
true nature of reality is contradictory to any active 
participation in experience and thus there is no more any 
righteous or unrighteous action. It is only the prarabdha 
karma or acts which are already in the state of fruition, 
~ that take their course and consume themselves by the natural 
process of maturing into their proper effects. 

— Hence according to Sankhya as well as the Nyaya- 
Vaisesikas, righteousness and unrighteousness are subjective 
categories that appertain only to the empirical life. But 

—— while according to the Nyaya-Vaisesikas they are subjective 
iñ the sense of being qualities of the Atman itself in the 
empirical state, for Sinkhya they are subjective in the sense 
of being functions of the mind which is the organ of 
: experience in the empirical life. Hence for Sankhya the 
empirical Self is an independent category, a modalisation. or 
form of Prakrti which is independent of the Transcendental 
Individual or Purusa. It is Prakrti which evolves into the 
empirical self under the reflection of Purusa and it is this 
empirical self which functions in the acts of merit and 
demerit. For the Nyfaya-Vaisesikas however there is no 
such absolute dualism of the empirical self and the Tran- 





scendental Self, the Atman which participates in experience 
E und thereby is qualified by righteousness and unrighteousness 
4 being also the Atman which through spiritual discipline 
$ r 
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becomes free from the dross of experience and thereby 
recovers its transcendental purity of being. > 

Aecording to the Buddhists also righteousness is an 
empirical and subjective category. Thus it is vāsanā or 
“disposition of the citta or mental continuum—a 
continuum which is annulled in the transcendental state. 
Hence dharma (righteousness) has only empirical signifi- 
cance and is subjective or mental in essence. But it is 
not a passing function, state or vgtti of the mind. A 
function or vrtiti is a fleeting,- momentary state; but 
righteousness (dharma) is essentially a vāsāna (trend or 
disposition of the mind). The disposition is much more 
than a momentary state or function of the mind—it is 
an enduring trait or tendency of the mind. Every 
righteous act conduces to such a tendency and every 
new one strengthens this tendency. And it is the 
cumulative effect of such acts transforming and modifying 
the entire personality and producing a disposition or _ 
inclination towards righteous acts that constitutes the 
righteousness of the mind. Every single righteous act, in 
other words, is more than a momentary function of the mind 
fleeting over its surface—it implies a more or less 
permanent modification of the mind reaching down to the 
subpersonal and subconscious strata and thereby generating 
a definite tendency or disposition in a specific direction. It 
is no momentary function but the enduring disposition 
which _is thus produced that constitutes dharma or 
righteousness of the mind. 

Hence according to Sankhya, the Nyiya-Vaisesikas and 
the Buddhists, righteousness and unrighteousness are subjec- 
tive categories. They have also only an empirical significance 
being relative only to the empirical life. But while for the 
Nyiya-Vaisesikas they are qualities of the Self or Atman, 
for Sankhya as well as for the Buddhists they belong only 
to the mind or mental continuum and not to the Self. For 
Sankhva however they are mere functions (vrttis) of the 
mind, and therefore nothing but fleeting and momentary 
states. According to the Buddhists however every such 
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momentary function implies an enduring modification, a 
specific impetus or dispositión of the mental life, and it is 
this more or less permanent trait, tendency or disposition of 
the mind which is so produced that constitutes righteousness 
and the opposite. z 

Opposed to these conceptions of righteousness (dharma) 
as a subjective category is the view of the Mimamsakas 
according to which dharma is objective or external. 
- According to the Mimamsakas, dharma or righteousness 
is essentially of the nature of an artha or good, i.e., of the 
nature of something objective and not a subjective trait or 
state—a thing worthy of being aimed at or desired rather 
than a subjective quality or disposition to be acquired or 
cultivated. But it is not a mere artha but an artha which 
is sanctioned by codana or vidhivakya, i.e., by scriptural 
prescription (codanalaksanah arthah dharmah). What, then, 
is the nature of such artha? What is the nature of an 
artha prescribed by scripture as distinct from an artha of 
non-seriptural significance? ‘This raises the question as to 
what makes an artha to be artha, a desirable object an 
object of desire. What then is it that constitutes an 
artha to be what it is? What, in other words, is the essence 
or constitutive principle of the good? The Mimamsakas 
answer this question in terms of pleasure and pain. 
According to them, whatever does not produce pain (duhkha) 
in excess of pleasure (sukha) is an artha or good and whatever 
produces pain in excess of pleasure is anartha or evil. ( Artham- 
sukhadhikaduhkhajanakatvam—‘* Subodhini ``). Hence 
according to the Mimamsakas, we have artha or good not 
merely where there is an excess of pleasure over pain but also 
where the pain does not exceed the pleasure that may be 
derived. This is what constitutes the nature of artha 
or good in general and dharma or moral good ıs a 
specific form of this generic good, i.e., the good or artha 
which is sanctioned by scriptural prescription or vidhivakya. 
The idea is that there are not only arthas of scriptural 
significance but also arthas which are laukika, empirical or 
non-scriptural in nature. The Mimimsakas extend this 
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division not merely to arthas but also to dnarthas or evils, 
ie., according to them there ùre not merely scriptural and 
non-seriptural arthas but also scriptural and non-scriptural 
anarthas. For example, certain forms of animal slaughter 
(himsd) are enjoined by scripture. Involving as they do the 
infliction of suffering on sentient beings they are evil or 
anarthas, but they are anarthas prescribed by scripture as 
distinguished from ordinary evils or anarthas of non- 
scriptural import. Thus we have. scriptural arthas and 
anarthas as well as non-scriptural arthas and anarthas. The 
latter are the drstarthas and drstadnarthas, i.e., of empirical 
import or significance while the scriptural arthas and 
anarthas are adrsta, i.e., of non-sensuous or non-empirical 
import. In other words, we have not merely empirical 
good and empirical evil but also non-empirical good and 
non-empirical evil. The latter are revealed by Sdstric 
prescriptions just as the former are determined by 
secular experience. Dharma or mora) good is essentially 
non-empirical in nature and is revealed by scriptural 
prescriptions. As such it is distinguished alike from 
drstarthas and drsta@narthas, i.e., from empirical good 
and evil. As essentially an artha or good it is also 
distinguished from adrstdnarthas or non-empirical evil, 
i.e., evil enjoined by Sdstric prescriptions. There is 
no dharma in such evil even though precsribed by Sastra 
because it is essentially evil or anartha while dharma is 
essentially artha or of the nature of good. Dharma 
must” therefore satisfy two tests:—(1) it must be an 
artha or good, i.e., must not produce pain in excess of 
pleasure (sukhadhikaduhkhadjanaka), and (2) it must be 
sanctioned by codana, or Siastric prescription. Dharma 
is thus the artha or good which is of non-empirical or 
Sastric import. This non-empirical character belongs 
also to the opposite of dharma, i.e., to moral evil or 
adharma. Adharma is also non-empirical, t.e., adrstd- 
nartha or non-empirical evil and not an artha, good or 
desirable object. Hence there is no adharma in drsta- 
nartha or empirical evil just as there is no dharma in 
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drstdrtha or empirical good. It is only in regard to 
the adrstarthas and anarthas, i.e., in regard to the non- 
empirical good or evil that there is any question of dharma 
or adharına, all empirical good and empirical evil being 
devoid of moral significance. 

It is not clear from the above however as to what in 
particular constitutes a non-empirical good or a non-empirical 
evil. Is it the act enjoined by scripture that constitutes an 
adrstartha or adrstdnartha in the sense of dharma (merit) or 
adharma (demerit)? Or, is it some effect or consequence of 
the act, something which results from, or is revealed by, it? 
The Mimamsakas divide into two schools as regards their 
answer to this question—the school of Prabhakara and the 


“school of Kumarila Bhatta. 


(i) According to the Prabhakaras dharma is not a 
subjective category and therefore not a quality of the 
Self or Atman as is conveyed by its rendering into such 
equivalents as righteousness, virtue, merit, „etc. But it is 
also not for that reason to be identified with the kriyd or 
act enjoined by scripture. In fact, it isa new category 
distinct alike from any subjective condition or state and 
the mere external act enjoined by scripture. It is revealed 
by niyoga, i.e., the imperative or command involved in a 
Sastric prescription, or more precisely, it is revealed by 
prerand, i.e., by the authoritative suggestion to the will 
implied in such a command or imperative. This prerand is 
a kind of atmaktita, i.e., wave, excitement or impulsion 
in the Atman or Self—an excitement which becomes 
bhautikavyapadrahetu, i.e., the cause of certain physical 
processes or effects. Dharma is thus an objective category, 
but is non-empirical or supersensuous in nature being 
revealed by the authoritative suggestion involved in the 
moral imperative or niyoga. In the Sūtra codandalak- 
sanah arthah dharmah, the meaning is: even in certain 
scriptural prescriptions or codanadvakyas there is an 
element of evil or anartha and such anartha is a moral 
evil or adharma. Consider for example a scriptural 
injunction such as syenena abhicaran yajeta—one who 
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wishes to kill his enemy should perform the sacrifice of 
Syena. Here the form is that of a recommendation or 
injunction (codand)—yajeta being in vidhilin, i.e., in ‘the 
optative or potential mood and thus implying a specific 
recommendation to him who wants to dispose of his enemy. 
But as the enjoined ceremony involves the infliction of 
pain on the enemy and therefore injury or himsd, it is 
essentially anartha or evil and is thus a moral wrong 
(adharma). ‘Vo exclude such anarthas or evils in the 
Vedic prescriptions or codandvakyas. the Sūtra defines 
dharma as consisting essentially in artha or good. ‘Thus 
artha in the definition excludes all anarthas or evils, even 
the anarthas involved in some of the Vedic prescriptions. | 
Hence such prescriptions do not constitute dharma or moral 
right, though they may lead to specific fesults. It is 
only Sastric prescriptions which lead to artha (and not 
to anartha or evil) that result in dharma through their 
supersensuous effects (Apūrva). These Sifstric prescrip- 
tions include nityanaimittikakarmas or unconditional duties 
as well as ka@myakarmas or acts from empirical motives. 
In either case there is dharma or moral good in so far as 
there is no anartha or evil involved in such prescriptions. 
But in the case of the nityanaimittikakarmas or uncondi- 
tional duties there is no positive good or artha in a positive 
sense, i.e., they do not produce pleasure, but they also 
do not produce pain (duhkha) in excess of pleasure 
(sukha) and in this sense are arthas and therefore dharma. 
Through the proper accomplishment of these duties the 
mind is purified and thus the knowledge of reality (nana) 
is attained which leads to Transcendental Freedom or 
Moksa which is freedom from pain (duhkhabhdva). 
In the case of kāmya or empirical duties however there 
is artha in a -positive sense, positive sukha or pleasure 
and therefore also dharma in so far as there is no anartha 
or evil involved. In either case however the dharma 
or moral good is not the act itself but the Apūrva or 
supersensuous verity which it generates or involves 
and which is revealed by the preran@ or impulsion in 
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the Atman produced by the niyoga or the command involved 
in a Sastric injunction. 

(ii) According to the Bhattas however yagddt, i.e., the 
ceremonial and sacrificial acts in themselves constitute 
dharma or moral good. Dharma is thus no non-empirical 
category, no supersensuous potency (Apirra) with which 
Vedic prescriptions are charged but the prescribed acts 
themselves. In fact, dharma is freyaskara, conducive 
to good, i.e., works for the agent's nihfreyasah or highest 
good. These ceremoinal acts (yāgādi) are conducive to 
good (sreyaskara) in this sense and therefore are 
dharma. In fact, there is no difference in this respect 
between ka@myakarmas or conditional duties with refe- 
‘rence to something desired for empirical pleasure and 
the nityanaimittikakarmas or unconditional duties. The 
latter conduce to good quite as much as the duties 
prompted by empirical motives and are dharma only 
as thus conducive to good. Hence the Sutra codana- 
laksanah arthah dharmah is not intended to exclude 
codanalaksanah anarthah. This cannot be the intend- 
ed meaning as all Sastric prescriptions are dharma 
and therefore are artha and not anartha or evil. The 
anartha or. evil which comes within the scope of a 
Sastric prescription is only by way of prohibition 
(nivrtti) and thus constitutes the subject-matter only 
of nisedha-codands or prohibitory and negative prescriptions. 
The prohibition or negation of an anartha or evit thus 
prescribed is itself an artha or good and thus is dharma. 
We have thus dharma as constituting the content of Sastric 
prescriptions in two forms. In V idhi-codana or positive 
Sastric prescriptions, the dharma is a positive good (artha), 
viz., the good involved in the act enjoined ; while in nisedha- 
codand, i.e., prohibitory or negative prescriptions, the 
dharma is abstention or cessation from some anartha or evil, 
i.e., from the sin and consequent punishment entailed by the 
nisiddha or prohibited action. 

Hence while according to Sankhya, Bauddha and 
Nyfya-Vaisesika systems dharma is essentially righte— 
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ousness or virtue and thus a subjective trait or disposition 
of the mind or the self, according to the Mimamsakas 
it is an objective category consisting, according to the 
Prabhakaras, in Apirva or a supersensuous verity involved 
in the Vedic prescriptions, and, according to the Bh§attas, 
in the prescribed acts themselves, i.e., the acts prescribed 
by Vedic injunctions and prohibitions. But the question 
remains still to be considered as to how dharma or 
righteousness is related to karma, i.e., the external act 
of duty. If dharma is a subjective category, is it an 
effect of the accomplishment of the karmas? How is 
it related then to the seriptural and non-scriptural 
karmas respectively? If it is an objective category, 1s 
it the duty itself, or any objective accomplishment of the 
duty, or an objective effect of the accomplishment? Is 
it scriptural duty only? Or is it non-scriptural duty 
as well? Or is it mere ethical duty as conducive to 
ihe life of the spirit, not necessarily implying scriptural 
sanction? These are questions that necessarily arise in 
connection with the question of dharma or righteousness. 
As involved in the question of dharma, they are also 
implicated in the consciousness of duty. We shall 
therefore next consider those questions before ye proceed 
to the analysis of conscience proper. 


(1) What, then, is the moral value of karma according 
to the Bauddha? From what has been already explained 
it is bbvious that for the Bauddha there is no merit 
in karma or duty in an objective sense and that it 
assumes a moral significance only as subjectively willed 
and accomplished and thus as modifying the subjective 
disposition of the agent. Hence according to him there 
is no inherent moral worth in karma, but only in its 
conduciveness to the -purification of the mind. Thus 
the Sastric karmas have no inherent worth or excellence, 
their moral value being conditional only on their 
conduciveness to spiritual perfection. In so far therefore 
as Sāstric and ceremonial acts fail to conduce to the 
life of the spirit, they are devoid of moral value and 
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Cannot be morally obligatory. There is no good making 
a fetish of Vedic prescriptions, and the exercise of proper 
discrimination is necessary in the ascertainment of true 
moral duty. To be sure there are special moral codes 
even for the Bauddhas themselves. Thus there are 
different Silas (virtues) and caryyds (duties), laid down 
for the updsakus (devotees), and for the Sradvakas 
(learners), but they are so laid down not because they 
have any mysterious, mora] potency but only because 
they conduce to spiritual culture and thus are means 
to ethical discipline. Hence according to the Bauddhas 
even when karma is to be considered as having any moral 
significance, it is from the ethical standpoint as conducing 
to spiritual perfection and culture rather than from the 
standpoint of pure ceremonialism and formalism. 


(2) The Sankhya in some respects resembles the 
Buddhist in this ethical view of karma, but there are 
also important differences. Thus according to Sankhya 
there is no special spiritual significance attaching to 
Vedic (dGnugravika) karmas. They involve himsd, 1.€., 
injury to sentient creatures, and thus cannot but lead 
to evil. Hence they cannot conduce to real spiritual 
good’ which is the agent's freedom from the taint of 
samsara or empirical life. It is this freedom (apavarga 
or moksa), this freedom from the whirlpool of the 
phenomenal life, that constitutes the highest purusartha 
or spiritual good. Compared with this even svarga oF 
happiness in heaven is too insignificant a purusdrtha to 
be worthy of desire. This svarga indeed comes often in 
the wake of the proper accomplishment of the Vedic 
prescriptions but as an effect that comes into being in 
time it is also bound to lapse and cease to be in course 
of time. It is thus contingent and perishable and thus 
can _appear only as duhkha or suffering In comparison 
with the imperishable or eternal good which constitutes 
the essence of Transcendental Freedom or Moksa. 


Vedic Karmas thus cannot lead to anything which 1s 


really good or worthy of desire. In so far as they are 
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tainted by the impurity of himsd or injury to sentient 
beings, they are bound to bring suffering to the agent 
according to the law of karma or moral justice, and 
even when they lead to svarga or happiness in heaven 
they conduce only to a transient and perishable good 
and therefore a good or purusdrtha which can appear 
only as evil by the side of the imperishable Freedom 
which constitutes the essence of Moksa or Apavarga. 
And what apples to Vedic actions applies also to other 


empirical actions prompted by motives of gain or 
advantage. These also lead to suffering in so far as 
they involve the infliction of suffering, and even when 


they produce happiness, that happiness being perishable 
and liable to increase and decrease can appear only as 
evil (Drstavadanusravikah sahyavisuddhi-ksayatigayayuktah— 
“ Sankhyakarika.”’ Kamye-akdmye’pi sadhyatvavisesat— 
“ Sankhyapravacanabhasya *'). In other words, according 
to Sankhya, there is real spiritual value neither in drsta 
and ka@mya karmas, i.e., ordinary ethical actions but 
done from empirical motives, nor in Gnusravika karmas 
i.e., ceremoniāls enjoined by the Sdstras. They may 
lead to svarga, happiness in heaven, but this being 
perishable is only duhkha, t.e., a form of suffering. 
Besides, the impurity of injury (himsd), etc., involved in 
Vedic karmas, will lead to suffering in due course even 
though the religious merit acquired thereby may bring 
about happiness in heaven ‘for the time being. Hence 
for the. Sankhya as for the Bauddhas the ceremonial is 
to be judged by ethical tests, but while for the Bauddhas 


there is no special significance attaching to ceremonials, 


i.e., no potency or power in them to produce specific effects, 
it is not denied by Sānkhya that ceremony has a certain 
efficacy in leading to svarga or happiness in heaven, á Such 
happiness however being perishable, the desire for at 1s 
condemned as a form of avidyā or nescience, i.e., as arising 
from aviveka or absence of the proper discrimination of the 
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true nature of reality. Such non-discrimination is the © 


ground of all impure actions and arise from a preponderance 
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of the constituents of Tamas or Inertia and Rajas or Energy 
in the citta or empirical self. When the Tama and the 
Raja Gunas will give way to the constituent of Sattva or 
InteHigence-stuff .so that there will emerge in the 
empirical self a preponderance of Sattva over the other 
two constituents, non-discrimination will also give way 
to right discrimination or vivekakhyati which will lead 
to Moksa or the true Freedom of the individual. It 
is the Sāttvika Karmas, not originating in passion or 
intellectual indolence, that conduce to this sattva-vierddhi 
or preponderance of Sativa in us, and such actions have 
thus real spiritual value, not the Vedic actions nor ordimary 
ethical actions from material motives of gain. 


(3) The Nyaya-Vaisesikas however do not go as far 
as the Sankhya in the condemnation of ceremonialism. 
According to them, righteousness, dharma is indeed a 
quality of the Self (dtmaguna) and therefore subjective 
in significance, but this subjective quality or trait is 
itself to be acquired through the proper discharge of 
an objective code of duties. These duties are the 
sadharanadharmas or duties of universal scape and appli- 
cation and the Varndgramadharmas or the duties of. 
station in life. It is through the proper discharge of 
these common or universal duties and the special duties 
of one’s Varna or social class and of one’s Asrama or 
specific stage in spiritual growth that one realises that 
special quality of the Self which constitutes dharma, 
virtue or righteousness. While the s@dh@rana or common 
dharmas constitute his properly ethical duties, the 
 Varnagramadharmas comprise both ceremonial actions 
‘as well as the Guties- of station in life. Hence ceremonia! 


actions are not. to be condemned as they are not devoid of 


moral ignificanté as the Sānkhya supposes. They con- 
< duce to dharma or righteousness when duly accomplished 


and are thus obligatory eonformably to the social class, 
temperament and special powers of the moral agent. 
~~ According to Nyaya-Vaisesikas therefore ceremonials 
are not to be discarded as morally useless. On the 
_- 19-1873 B 
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contrary, they are essential and indispensable for moral 
culture according to the social position and spiritual 
growth of the individual. But they are essential and 
indispensable not in the sense of bemg charged with 
any non-natural magical potency, but in the sense of being 
conducive to the moral perfection of the agent. Hence 
ceremonials have validity and justification only from the 
ethical sandpoint, t.e., as being conducive to moral improve- 
ment and culture, and are not obligatory per se nor as 
mysterious agencies of magical potency. ‘This therefore is 
an attempt to vindicate ceremonials on rational grounds 
instead of simply accepting them on trust or on the authority 
of the Vedas. It thus stands midway between the 
unmitigated condemnation of ceremonialism on the one 
hand (as in Sankhya) and its blind acceptance on the other 
(as in Kumarila Bhatta’s school). According to it, 
> ceremonials have moral value, but only because they conduce 
to moral well-being. It is only in this sense that even 
Vaidha Himsa is justified, i.e., himsā or injury which is 
sanctioned by Vidhi or Vedic injunction. Such injunctions 
constitute a part of the moral code which is obligatory on 
every individual in accordance with his station in life. 
Such injunctions are thus authoritative as being conducive 
to moral well-being and moral training. This applies not 
merely to the beneficial part of these injunctions but also 
to himsā and the like which they may involve in special 
cases. Even these latter when enjoined in the Shastric 
code cannot be really evil but must be conducive to real good 
though we may not perceive how this can be., Hence the 
injunctions of scripture, even those that enjoin himsd or 
injury to others, have authority, but not as arbitrary fats 
whose authority we must not challenge, but as conducive to_ 
the good of the individual. e mr, 
i (4) The view of tbe Pūrva Mīmāmsakas ‘is, the 
diametrical opposite of the view of the Nyfya-Vaisesikas | 
in this respect. While the latter defend ceremonialism on 
ethical grounds and thus try to give a rational explanation 
of the ceremonial actions, ithe Mimiamsakas resolve even the 
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ethical into the ceremonial and derive their validity from 
Vedic authority or scriptural prescription. Thus according 
tő them the duties all come under the class of ceremonial 
actions and are authoritative only as being prescribed by 
Sastric injunction. ‘This applies both to the nityanaimittika- 
karmas or unconditional duties and kdmya-karmas or 
ordinary ethical duties from empirical motives. They are 
obligatory only as prescribed by an external Sastric code of 
injunctions and prohibitions (vidhinisedha) and not as con- 
ducive to moral well-being or perfection as Nyāya supposes. 

The above is thus an attempt to vindicate even the 
ethica] from the standpoint of the ceremonial. It is the 
view of the Pirvamimamsakas and particularly of the 
Bhatta School of the Pūrvamīmāmsakas who represent the 
extreme externalistic conception of morality and accept 
ceremonialism in all its arbitrariness. 


(i) Thus according to the Bhattas, the ceremonial and 
sacrificial acts in themselves constitute dharma. Since 
they are prescribed by Sastra they must conduce to the 
agent’s good and as thus conducive to good Greuuskara) 
they are dharma whose nature is to conduce to the agent's 
highest good or nihgreyasa. This applies both to the 
nityanaimittika-karmas or unconditional duties and 
kamyakarmas or ordinary ethical duties from empirical 


motives, the former producing beneficial results (phala) just 


like the latter and thus being duties, i.¢., obligatory on the 
agent. a. 

. (ii) The Prābhākaras however do not carry externalism 
as far as the Bhattas. They do not impugn the authority 


~ of the Vedie injunctions and ceremonial actions. On the 


contrary they accept these as the content of duty just as the 


_ Bhattas do- But they give an altogether different explana- 
tion of their authority. It is derived according to the 


Prabhakaras not from their conduciveness to any ulterior 
end or consequence to be inferred from their being 
scripturally prescribed as the Bhittas suppose but from their 
intrinsic validity as self-positing Duty or Verity of the Moral 
Order. This constitutes their Apirva, intrinsic validity 
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as impersonal ontological verities of the moral order. It is 
revealed through a self-evidencing experience ın the Self 
which constitutes preraņā or moral prompting of the 
imperative. The Bhattas also assume Apūrva, but this is, 
according to them, only a certain conduciveness to specific 
ends in the prescribed acts or duties and not the intrinsic 
essence of these acts as self-validating, self-establishing 
realities of the moral order. Nor is it known, according to 
them, by any unique feeling of moral impulsion but only by 
implication (arthāpatti) from their being scripturally 
prescribed as duties. Since they are prescribed by Sastra, 
they must be dharma or duty and since dharma is Sreyaskara, 
conducive to good, these duties must be conducive to specific 
ends such as happiness in heaven, etc. By implication it 
follows that there is Aparva or objective potency in these 
s acts for specific ends or consequences. This Apurva 
however is not itself dharma, the acts themselves as 
scripturally prescribed being dharma and Apurva being only 
an implication of their essence as dharma or moral duty. 
The Naiyayikas also accept Apūrva but only as a subjective 
disposition or modification of the self, an Atmasamskara or 
specific subjective tendency which matures into consequences 
of happiness and suffering in a non-natural way according to 
the principles of moral justice. It is thus a subjective 
tendency and not an objective karmic potency, and is known 
by inference from its effects. The Prabhikaras however 
accept Apurva only in the sense ol the intrinsic moral 
authority or validity of the prescribed acts as impersonal 
moral verities. It is known.neither by implication nor by 
inference but is immediately revealed to the self in the unique 
feeling of moral impulsion or prerana which is self-evidencing 
like the Self. It is this Aparva which appertains necessarily 
to the prescribed acts of scripture as duties that constitutes 
their moral authority or validity. Though the duties consist 
in the Gastric prescriptions, their moral authority 15 
independent of Sistra being due to their ontological essence 
as duty which implies Apurra. Apiirva is thus the ratio 
essendi, the reason or ground of their objective validity, 
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while preranad, moral impulsion is the ratio cognoscendi, 
the reason or ground of the objective validity being 
subjectively known. The act has intrinsic authority 
on the moral agent as self-established moral verity which is 
its Aparva. This is revealed to the Self through moral 
prompting or impulsion which every such act necessarily 
induces, and this is prerand. ‘Through the conception of 
Prerana and Apirva the Prabhakaras thus seek to get over 
the pure externalism* of the Pūrvamīmāmsā. By the 
conception of intrinsic moral authority of duty as duty they 
are also able to distinguish between a disinterested, non- 
utilitarian morality of the nityanaimittika or unconditional 
duties and the utilitarian prudenial morality of the ka@mya or 
conditional duties. For the Bhattas however there is no such 
disinterested morality in the strict sense, dharma necessarily 
implying conduciveness to good in the conditional as well as 
the unconditional duties. The Bhattas are also unable to 
get beyond ceremonialism and externalism as they regard 
Sastric prescription not only as the only ground of the mora! 
authority of the duties but also as the only evidence of their 
conduciveness to good. 


(5) In the preceding section we have considered the 
externalism of the Piarvamimamsa, particularly the 
Prabhakara view which builds an ethical interpretation of 
conscience and duty on the foundation of an external code. 
In this section we shall discuss the views Qf the 
Uttaramimamsa with regard to this question of the ethical 
value of ceremonials. Sankara’s views are of special interest 
in this respect. Ina synthetic scheme of the moral life as a 
gradation of ascending stages Gankara tries to find a place for 
ceremonialism as well as ethics proper by their demarcation 
relatively to the spiritual end aimed at. Ramanuja however 
recognises only ethics proper, i.e., the ethical duties only, as 
conducing to divine knowledge. Some Rimanujists however 
recognise the ceremonial duties also, these being required, in 
their view, for the preservation of the body and other 
auxiliaries of tHe spiritual life proper. 
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(ù) Shankara's view.—Thus according to Sankara 
there are two médrgas or paths of the spiritual life. (a) 


One is the path (mdrga) of pravrtti or desire. It is the 


path intended for the person who participates in empirical 


life and who is governed by the feeling of attraction and 
aversion. Duty, in this path, is what best 
desire or kadmand. Hence duty (karma) is here a means 
to the satisfaction of desire, i.e., to the realisation of 
the desired ends or consequences.” ‘hese ends may be 
empirical (drsta) or non-empirical  (adrsta). 
there are drstdrthaka-karmas or duties of empirical 
import and adrstarthaka-karmas or duties of non-em- 
pirical import. ‘The non-empirical duties are laid down 
in Waidika-karma-kduda, i.e., in that part of the Vedas 
which deals with the nature and significance of karma. 
The empirical duties are known from vydvahdra, t.e., 
from the customs and practices of men, and also from 
empirical sciences such as dyurveda, science of medicine, 
nitigastra, science of the rules of conduct, etc. These 


subserves 


Hence 


‘empirical and non-empirical duties together constitute 


the moral code for the .way of desire, t.e., they are the 
duties of the person who desires to make the best of his 
empirical life They however’ do not constitute the 
highest morality. Ensnaring man in the toils of the 
empirical life (samsdra) they ensure only a relative 
satisfaction and not the hig#hest satisfaction of freedom 
from all limitations. They have indeed a moral signi- 
ficance since merit (dharma) and consequent possibilities 
of karma are generated thereby. But their real value 
is in preparing the individual towards the higher morality 
of cessation (niprtti). This latter is the other path or 
marga. It is the path of knowledge and realisation in 
which the empirical life of duties becomes merged in 
the end. (Sarvakarma partha jfidne parisamapyate). 
Some Sankarites hold that the lfe of duties is only 
an inducement, consequences like happiness in heaven 
being held out with a view to draw on the ignorant 
multitudes. (Ajiiaprarocanarthatvat-'' Advaita-Brahma- 
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Siddhi ’’). These consequences attract them to the life 
of duties which is a precondition of the higher life of 
dispassion. (b) This latter is the higher life of the spirit. 
It is the life of absolute cessation from desire and 
therefore from duties prompted by desire. It thus 
the sphere of the ethical virtues proper, t.e., of the 
disinterested virtues practised without reference to any 
extraneous, empirical end. It is the sphere of the 
fourfold practice of the four disciplines (sddhanacatu 
staya), the sphere of purely ethical or spiritual culture 
which leads at last to Self-knowledge (Atmajñāna) 
and through Self-knowledge to that Freedom-in-lifetime 
(Jivanmukti) which is the highest consummation of the 


is 


‘spirit. The highest end is therefore the realisation of 


Self-knowledge, i.e., of the knowledge of the Self as 
identical with Brahma. By realising this knowledge the 
Spirit shakes off its limitations and bonds of finitude 
and recovers its true essence as the unlimited and eternally 
accomplished being. The highest duty is that which 
conduces to this knowledge and the duties of the empirical 
life have moral significance only as a preparatory training 
for the discharge of the higher duty which leads to Self- 
knowledge. For Sankara therefore the consummation of 
the ethico-spiritual ideal is a stage of the spirit towards which 
the perfection of knowledge is essential. The highest 
duties are those which conduce to this end of knowledge and 
all other duties are duties only as preparatory to the duties 
which culminate in true knowledge. Hence the highest duties 
are noetic rather than ethical and even the ethical duties are 
of moral significance as leading up: to the noetic duties of 
the four disciplines, t.e., to duties which are strictly speaking 
jñānāngas, constituent members or moments in the realisa- 
tion of knowledge. According to Sankara therefore the 
duites of the empirical life have no spiritual significance 
except as preparatory to the higher duties of contemplation 
on the ultimate essence of the Transcendental Reality so 
that we must distinguish between two planes or paths of the 
moral life—(1) the plane of Lower Ethics, i.e., of the 
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morality of worldly men which has only a worldly or 
empirical significance, or at best a mediate or indirect 
significance for the true ideal of the spirit which is a 
transcendent, non-empirical ideal, and (2) a plane of Higher 
Ethics, i.e., of the higher morality of the dianoetic virtues 
which conduce directly to the realisation of knowledge and 
of freedom in knowledge. In this latter plane the ethical 
or worldly duties cease and only contemplation and its 
auxiliaries remain. ~ > 

N.B.—In Manu and the Gita however a third plane 
or path is recognised, viz., Nivrttakarmamarga or path 
of disinterested duties. It is a synthesis of Sankara’s 
two paths of desire (pravrtti) and cessation (niortti). 
Sankara’s higher path of nivrtti or cessation from activity 
presents only a negative ideal which leads necessarily to 
spiritual bankruptcy. It implies in its later stages the 
cessation of all duties including  nityanaimittika or 
unconditional duties as well as the kāmya or condi- 
tional duties. It is therefore a condition of spiritual 
void without content, i.e., the negation or death of Spirit. 
Such nivrtti or cessation according to the Gita cannot be an 
end-in-itself and can be recommended only as preparatory 
to the attitude of disinterestedness and detachment. The 
highest ideal is that which fills this void of nivrttt or 
cessation with concrete content, t.e., which brings dis- 
-interestedness to bear upon the accomplishment of the duties 
of life—the ideal or plane of nivrttakarma or disinterested 
performance of duty for duty's sake. It is the plane of 
karma without material motives, i.e., of the nityanat- 
mittikakarmas or unconditional duties to be done simply 
from the sense of duty. 

(ii) Ramanuja’s view.—The view of Ramanuja fur- 
nishes a close parallel in this respect to that of the Gita 
and of Manu. According to Ramanuja also the highest 
stage of the spirit is not one of karmasannyasa or freedom 
from duty as Sankara supposes, but one of moral obliga- 
tions to be discharged disinterestedly without any desire 
for the consequence. But these duties have spiritual 
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significance, according to him, not in themselves but in 
so far as they are conducive to divine knowledge. Thus 
according to him works are to be abjured when they are 
obstacles to divine knowledge and to faith. There are 
punyakarmas or works of religious merit. These lead to 
specific ends or consequences such as happiness in heaven 
(svargddiphala). ‘There are also pāpakarmas or works of 
religious demerit. These lead to the opposite consequen- 
ces, viz., suffering and punishment. All papakarmas or 
works of demerit are obstacles to divine knowledge. 
Meritorious works (punyakarmas) are also obstacles when 
accomplished from interested motives, i.e., for reward or 
happiness. Only when the latter are accomplished dis- 
interestedly from a sense of pure duty, are they conducive 
to divine knowledge. Even then however they are unable 
to accomplish this end through themselves, but such 
meritorious works’ disinterestedly accomplished are a 
means to that predominance of the power of enlightenment 
(saltvavivrddhi) which qualifies us for the spiritual life. 
In fact, mere works cannot produce anything but im- 
permanent and insignificant results. They thus conduce 
to ends which are only relative and insignificant and 
cannot themselves lead to Divine knowledge which is of 
absolute worth or value. (Kevalakarmandm alpāsthira- 
phalatvajnanam ca karmamimamsaydvaseyam—* Sribha- 
sya’). Such works are to be performed throughout life, 
i.e., in all stages or Aframas of the spiritual life (Leam- 
rapaya dhruvdnusmrteh sadhandni yajnadini karmāni? . 
tadutpattaye sarvanyadsramakarmani yavajtvamanus- 
theyani). Hence there is no supermoral plane of being, 
no plane of karmasannydsa or freedom from the obligations 
of duty. Even the highest stage requires the due dis- 
charge of the unconditional duties (anabhisamhitaphala- 
karma) without desire for the consequence. Such duties 
are sattvavivrdhijanaka, i.e., they increase our power of 
enlightenment, and are obligatory throughout life, t.e., 
in all stages of the spirit including the stage ol absolute 


or divine knowledge (jndnavirodhi ca karma punya pa pa- 
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riipam.... Tasya ca jindinotpattivirodhitvam jidnotpatti- 


hetubhatasattvavirodhirajastamavivrddhidvarena. . . . Tanni- 


rasanam ca anabhisamhitaphalena anusthiyena dharmena). 


(iii) The view of Venkatesa (of the Ramdanujist 
School).—According to Ramanuja works are to be judged 
by their conduciveness to divine knowledge and therefore 
only works of religious merit accomplished without desire 
for the consequence are to be recognised as of moral value. 
According to Venkatesa however works are to be judged 
by their conduciveness to the realisation of the good and 


the avoidance of evil. Works therefore which are means 


to the attainment of the good are right. Similarly works 


which eusure the avoidance of evil are also right. Now 
good and evil may be empirical or non-empirical and 
there are laukika or natural means as well as alaukika or 
non-natural means for the attainment of good and the 
avoidance of evil. But while the secular or natural 
means assure only empirical results, the non-natural or 
scriptural means accomplish both empirical and non- 
empirical ends. The laukika means are known either by 
induction based on observation or from the various 
sciences such as Medicine, Morals, ete. (Laukika 
hitadhitayoh anvayavyatireka dyurvedanitisastradikam 
pramanam.—' Nyayapariguddhi’’ by Venkatesa). The 
alaukika or non-natural means are known from the Vedas 
(Alaukikahitahitayostu vedah pramanam). Even the natural 
means are not to be neglected. They are required 
for the preservation of the body which even the devotee 
who aims at meditation cannot do without. But they are 
to be resorted to only in such ways as not to hinder or 
impede the non-natural means prescribed by scripture. 
(Tadapi yogasadhanibhatasartraraksanartham mumuk- 
sünāämapi Srutismrtyaddyavirodhena anustheyant.) ‘The 
scriptural prescriptions have only good and evil in 
view. Whatever is seripturally enjoined or forbidden is 
good or evil according to the scope and sphere of such 
injunctions and prohibitions: (yacca frutivthitam 
tadakhilamapi yathādhikāram hitam  yacca tannişid- 
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dham tadakhilamapi ahitam. . . .adhikdrtvisesam apeksya 
hi vidhirnisedhdadgsca). But how can there be conduciveness 
to good in all scriptural works? Such works 
include unconditional duties as well as conditional duties 
for the accomplishment of relative ends. How can these 
conditional duties be regarded as conducive to anything 
really and absolutely good? Further the scriptural 
duties also involve destruction of „hfe. How is such 
destruction compatible with their conduciveness to good? 
The answer is that scriptural prescriptions always have 
reference to persons specifically coming within their 
application. There are persons who desire happiness and 
the cessation of unhappiness. For them the Jlauktka 
means which may lead to suffering are undesirable in 
comparison with the scriptural means which produce 
the happiness without producing suffering. (Nanu 
abhicaraddikarmanam anarthahetunam ksudrapuru- 
sarthasaddhanadném ca kamyanam karmanam katham 
hitatvam? Ucyate—adhikarivisesam apeksya hi sarvo 
vidhinisedhagca. . . .yo hi sukham duhkhanivrttim ca 
icchati tasya tatsādhanāpekşamānasya laukikeşu 
sādhaneşu pravrttasya tesdm = mi rayadihetubhutanartha- 
hetutvena tatparihdraya anarthahetutvarahitah  sukhady- 
upayah pratipadyante.) In fact, there is a justification 
for the conditional duties not only from this but also from 
the higher standpoint of the spiritual ideal of liberation 
or freedom. The devotee who aims at spiritual freedom 
must practise the prescribed duties up to his death. 
For this he must look to the preservation of his body. 
It follows therefore that for the sake of mere self- 
preservation not only himsa such as destruction of 
the enemy by scriptural means but also conditional 
duties for such relative and minor ends as bringing about 
a rainfall or ensuring a good harvest, are necessary. In 
this sense there is a moral justification even for those 
conditional scriptural duties which aim at relative and 
natural ends such as rainfall, economic comfort, ete., 
just as there is a justification even for destruction of 
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life for the sake of preservation of the Self. As regards 
conditional duties which are prescribed for non-natural 
ends, they are raised, by being done without desire, to 
the position of the unconditional duties and are thus 
morally obligatory. Lastly, the unconditional duties are 
the means of avoiding evil and are thus good for all. 
In other words, the himsā which is prescribed by Sastra 
is only for self-preservation necessary for devotion. 
Similarly the conditional duties are means to devotion 
either as conducing to natural ends such as the neces- 
saries of physical life or as accomplishing non-natural 
ends and thereby attaining the status of the unconditional 
duties through the attitude of disinterestedness. The 
unconditional duties are necessary for all for the 
avoidance of evil to which they are the means. The 
Sastrika prescriptions are thus our benevolent guides 
on the path of life full of dangers and obstacles. We 
are the children of Sastra and Siastra’s love to 
us is like that of a thousand parents. Mumuksorapt 
raksakaksatriyadyabhave  raksasddyabhibhave ca atma- 
raksanartham abhicirah karttavya eva. . .anyatha 
~aharahanustheyasya  prayanad anuvarttaniyasya karméd- 
derucchedaprasangenopayanispatteh moksdsiddhiprasangat. 
Vrstyannadi drstarthani sarvani upasananisthotpattyaupayt- 
kataya tadapeksamanustheyant. Paralaukikam tu tatphala- 
Dhisandhivirahena  karmayoganusthdnadasayam nityanai- 
mittikeirekikrtya karttavyant. Naimittikani hi sarvani 
pragaktanartha-parihararthataya sarvahitani eva. Evam 
nityani. . . atah. . . ‘“‘Sastram hi patsalataram matapitrsaha- 
sratah ` itt. 
Hence according to Venkatesa the natural means 
known from experience are to be resorted to only in 
such ways as not to conflict with the non-natural means 
of scripture. These latter are superior to the natural 
- means for the accomplishment of natural as well as non- 
natural ends. The Sastrika means do not bring suffering 
while the natural means may entail consequences of suffering 
and mischief. Further the natural means are of no avail 
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for the accomplishment of non-natural ends, but the Sastrika 
ineans accomplish both natural and non-natural ends. Both 
natural and Sastrika means however are instruments for the 
attainment of good and avoidance of evil. This is true even 
of the Sastrika prescriptions which recommend destruction 
of hfe. Such destruction is prescribed only for self- 
preservation which even the pious devotee cannot do without. 
This also holds good in the case of the conditional preserip- 
tions having empirical “and relative ends in view. Such 
empirical ends are required for the natural life which the 
devotee has to live through the body to which he is attached. 
The conditional duties which have non-natural ends in view 
are however necessary in another way. By being done 
without desire they become the same as the unconditional 
duties which are indispensable for keeping out of harm's 
way. 

With Venkatesga, therefore, the ceremonial code loses 
its magical character and becomes homogeneous with the 
known laws of conduct, i.e., with ethics. The seriptural 
prescriptions are only better and surer means of attaining 
happiness and avoiding unhappiness and evil. Men, by 
following these injunctions, are prevented from running 
into devious ways of mischief and misery in the pursuit 
of the ends prompted by desire. There is a legitimate 
satisfaction, according to Venkatesa, even for pravrttt or. 
desire—a satisfaction which Ramanuja will not allow. 
According to Ramanuja all desires must be subdued 
as being obstacles to divine knowledge. According to 
Venkateéa even desires have their place in the ethical 
life, i.e.. as means to meditation and devotion- which 
lead to spiritual freedom. Thus works from desire are 
not to be condemned altogether, neither empirical works 
nor the non-empirical works prescribed by scripture. 
Both: are serviceable for the accomplishment of specific ends 
required even by the devotee, but as the non-empirical works 
are more effectively useful for these purposes, the empirical 
secular works must always be resorted to subserviently to 
the non-empirical works. 
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The above is a fairly complete survey of the relation 
of Karma to the moral life as conceived in the different 
systems of Hindu Philosophy. We have seen that Karma 
includes, for the Hindu, both secular works based on 
experience and ceremonial duties prescribed by scripture. 
The secular works as conducing to relative empirical ends 
are regarded as having a certain value. But the greatest 
importance is attached to the scriptural duties which are 
either rationally justified or accepted on their own authori- 
ty. The Sankhya alone is an exception in this respect 
condemning as it does all ceremonial actions without 
exception because of the evanescent character of their 
effects and of the impurities of animal slaughter, etc., 
which they involve. Even the Sankhya however recognises 
in the scriptural duties a certain efficacy to lead to 
consequences of happiness and the like. 


Hence with nearly all Hindu systems the code of duty 
comprises not only the ethical code proper but also the 
ceremonial code of Vedic injunctions and prohibitions. 
The analysis of conscience or consciousness of duty thus 
resolves itself into the analysis of the consciousness: of 
the authority which attaches to a scriptural imperative or 
prescription. What is the nature of this Imperative or 
Command? How does it present itself as authoritative 
to the consciousness of the Moral agent? What precisely 
is its relation to the motive of the latter? These are some 
of thé questions which arise out of the imperative and 
impelling character ascribed to Vidhivdkyas or prescrip- 
tions of scripture. The answer to these questions gives us 
the analysis of conscience or consciousness of duty. 

In the previous chapter we have dealt with the 
psychology of volition with special reference to the question 
of the motive to will. We have there considered two 
principal views of the character of the motive. It can’ be 
seen that these different views of the psychological motive 
will lead in their ethical application to different views of 
conscience and of schools of ethics. The “question of 
conscience is the question of the relation of the psyghological 
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motive to the moral imperative. Hence differences in the — 


conceptions of the motive and of the moral imperative will lead 
to corresponding differences in the conception of conscience. 
We may suppose, e.g., that all acts are done with a view to 
some ista, desirable end or good, that this ista or end is 
pleasure or happiness, or that it is some form of satisfaction 
other than pleasure, or again that it is an end other than 
either pleasure or satisfaction. Or, we may suppose that 
some acts are their own, ends and do not stand in need of an 
ista or extraneous end. It is obvious that these different 
views of the motive will also lead to different conceptions of 
the moral imperative and thus to different views of 
conscience. Similarly we may also conceive Vidhi or 
Seriptural Imperative in as many different ways. We 
may suppose, e.g., that it is only an additional motive 
appealing by means of istasddhanata or conduciveness to 
good. ‘This will give us the hedonistic or Eudcmonistic 
view of conscience. We may suppose again that it is an 
independent source of authority which provides a new end, 
or again that Vidhi is its own end. It is obvious,that our 
conception of conscience will differ in each case according 
to our conception of the Sāstric Imperative. 

= We have therefore to consider the nature of Vidhi- 
vakya or Scriptural Imperative and the character of its 
impelling force or obligatoriness, i.e., we have to consider 
not only the general character of the Sastric Imperative but 
also its relation to the empirical’ motive of the individual. 
We shall therefore first consider the general mearfing or 
import of a Vedic prescription and we shall next consider 
the relation between the imperative or command involved 
in such a prescription and the empirical will of the 
individual, 

The meaning of Codand, Vidhivakya or Vedic Pres- 
cription :— 

What then is the nature of a Codana or Sdstric 
prescription? What is the special mark or function of T 
Vedic injunction which distinguishes it from an empirical 
imperative or command? The question is considered in the 
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‘* Savarabhasya `' on the Jaimini Siitras where the nature of 
codana is described. It is pointed out that a Sastric 
prescription has evidential value and validity in regard not 
only to the present but also the past, the future, the super- 
sensuous, the remote and the mediate. Hence it transcends 
all the limitations of space and time and produces knowledge 
only of what is artha, tattva or reality. It is thus superior 
as a source of knowledge to sensé€-experience (indriyas) as 
well as the other sources of knowledge. These latter cannot 
cross all limits of space and time while codand transcends all 
limitations. Codana@ bhiitam bhavantam  bhavisyantam 
stiksam vyavahitam viprakrstam ityevam jatiyam artham 
faknoti adhigamayitum, na anyat kimcana indriyam. 
Codana thus bridges the gulf between the empirical and the 
non-empirical, the phenomenal and the transcendental. No 
other pramdna or means of knowledge is capable of this. 
Hence codané has the highest authority as pramdna and _ 
this constitutes its obligatoriness on the moral agent as duty 
or dharma. | 

The* question therefore is: how is such a codand or 
Vedic prescription empirically known? How is the 
authority of a Scriptural Imperative empirically fevealed 
to the moral agent? This leads us to the next question, viz. 

The Genesis of Vidhipratyaya, Consctence, or Cons- 
ciousness of the Imperative. 

The question here is: how does this Moral Imperative 
as embodied in a Scriptural Prescription establish itself 
as authoritative in the consciousness of the moral agent? 
What is the nature of the process by; means of which a 
Vidhivakya or scriptural prescription ‘reveals itself as 
obligatory or morally binding ? l 

It may be supposed that we have here only a particular 
form of physical or psychological necessity, that the 
command establishes itself in consciousness just as will 
accomplishes itself in the action willed, i.e., by a process 
in time. This is the view of the Bhattas according to 
which the Imperative is of the nature ‘of bhavanda, 
becoming. There is a moral order and there axe facts 
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relating to that order whose nature is that of causation. 
‘These are the moral causes which ure analogous to physical 


CAUSES. 


, 


— 


The Prabhakaras here join issue with the Bhaättas. 
Scriptural prescriptions are of the nature of niyoga which 
is indeed a fact of the moral order, but is a realised 
or accomplished -fact and as such is not becoming but 
being, This distinguishes its relation to the moral agent 
from kri iyakartrsambandha, the relation of the doer to 
his deed. The latter is a relation of causation, of 
psychological determination by the will. Hence it is 
essentially process, becoming or bhāvanā in which the 
motive prompts or realises the act. Here however we 
have the revelation of something accomplished to the 
consciousness of the moral agent, a verity of the moral 
order revealing itself as self-established, self-authoritative 
Law to the individual. Hence we have here an original or 
unique relation—the relation of a command to the agent 
commanded  (praisya-praisa-sambandha) which differs 
radically from the relation of Karta or agent to his kriyā or 
action willed. The latter is a relation of causation while 
this is only a relation of revelation which makes known the 
Law (pravartanam jnapayati). Revelation is not causation 
being merely illumination or enlightenment. Niyoga only 
reveals the Law but does not compel, moral prompting being 
entirely different from physical or psychological prompting. 

The Bhattas however contend that the assumption of 
two kinds of relation is uncalled for and unnecessary. 
The concept of becoming (bharana) suffices to explain 
the authority of a Scriptural Imperative. When one 
hears a scriptural injunction one is Conscious of two 
bhäāvanās or operative processes. It is these two processes 
that account for the obligatoriness or moral authorits 
ol such. injunctions. (Jha hi lin-ada yuktesu | vakyesu 
dve tapang pratiyete Sabdabhavana arthabhavana r ca.) 
Thus one -becomes conscious of a sabdabhāranā or 
operative process of the imperative when one hears a 
scriptural injunction and Bre is also conscious of an 
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arthabhāvanā or process of becoming in the self through 
which the imperative is realised in action, These two 
processes together constitute the - mode of operation 
of the Vidhi or Scriptural Imperative in consciousness,- 
One is a vyāpāra or operative process of the śabda, 
ie., of the Imperative itself. It is sabdabhavana, the 
~ operative agency of the categorical Imperative which 
calls forth  purusapraertti or volition in the „moral 
agent. The other is a vyāpāra or oferative process in the 
purusa, i.e., in the individual himself. It is arthabha- 
vanā or operative agency of the individual's will which 
brings about the act. The- one is a process outside 
the individual, the other a process “within him. The 
Sabdavyapara, the causal operation of the Imperative 
induces purusacyaipara, the process of volition in the 
individual, and this latter realises the act which is to be 
done. 
Yo bhavanakn yakarttrvisaya prayojakavyadparah pu- 
yusasthah so'rthabhavand yastu sabdagataprayoja- 
kavyaparah yatra puruşapravrttih sādhyatayā- 
pratipadyate sa sabdabhavana — iind 
(“ Nyāyamanjarī *’). 
Tatra puruşapravrttyanukūlobhāvayetuh vyāpāra- 
vigesah Sabdabhavana. Sa ca linamsena ucyate. 
Lin śravane ayam mam _ pravartayati, matpravrt- 
tyanukūlavyāpāravān ayam iti niyamena pratitih. 
Sa ca bhāvanā amésatrayam apeksate sddhyam, 
sadhanam itikarttavyatam ca—kim bhacayet, kena 
bhavayet katham bhavayet. Tatra sddhyahanksa- 
yam arthibhavanad saddhyatvena anvett. 
(* Arthamimamsa °° of Laugaksibhaskara, 


a writer on Pūrvamīmāmsā). 
° > + 3 = . 
In Kantian language we may say there is an operation 


(vyāpāra) of the Pure Reason prescribing to the will, i.e., 
laying down a certain form for the guidance of the latter. 
This is Sdbdibhavana or Sabdavyapara. Tt is to be 
distinguished from ārthībhāvanā or purusavydpara which is 
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the will realising something, i.e., seeking a particular 
satisfaction or accomplishing itself in a specife way. 

“How then are the two bhāvanās related? According to 
Kumārila, the relation of the two operations being that 
of ekapratyayabhidheyatva, i.e., being expressed in one and 
the same affix, there cannot be any priority or posteriority 
between them, logical or chronological. As a matter of 
fact, the Sabdabhavand necessarily involves the arthabhdvana. 

. Thus the śabdabhāvanā, the operation of the Imperative, 

supposes three things: (1) sddhya or something to be 

-~ realised, (2) sa@dhana or means whereby to realise this 

something, and (3) itikarttavyata or manner of realising 

this something by the proper means. Now the sddhyamésa, 

; i.e., the object to be realised by the operation of the Imperative, 

is the inducement of purusapravrtti, the volition of the 

agent. This inducement of the agent’s will leads necessarily 

to the realisation of the empirical action which is artha- 

bhavand. Hence arthabhdvand is a necessary implicate of 

— Sabdabhavanad being involved in its sddhyamsa or part 
* constituting the object to be realised. 

_ Consider for example the case of any particular Vidhi 
or Imperative such as * yajeta" (sacrifice in such and 
such ways). Here the injunctive or imperative consists of 
two parts— (1) the part which constitutes the dhatu or root 
expressing the nature of the act, viz., the sacrifice, and 
(2) the affix or prafyaya which expresses the act in the form 
of a command or imperative. ppa e 

The latter, t.6., the pratyaya or atx again Is 
divisible into (1)° @&khydtatca, i.e., conjugational affix in 
general common to all tenses (dasakaladhikarana) and 
(2) lintva which expresses the element of imperative or 
command. 

Now what is expressed here by the affix or pratyayd, 
ie., by the injunctive or liù of the akhyata ? It expresses 
both sabdabhavanda, i.e., the prompting force or operation 
of the imperative and arthabhavand or operation of the 
will which brings about the act of sacrifice. “Thus the 
operation of the imperative (the sabdabhavand) consists 
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in the inducement of the agent's will (purusupravrtti), 
this being its sddhyamsa or object to be realised, and the 
i will which is thus generated necessarily leads ` to 
arthabhāvanā, i.e., the realisation of the act of sacrifice. 
Hence the operation of the imperative necessarily involves 
the operation of the empirical will which brings about the 
act, so that the two bhavands, processes or operations, are 
co-ordinate, the one necessarily implying the other. 

Some Bhattas however differ from Iumarila in this 
respect, i.¢., as regards the two processes being co-ordinate 
or same in rank. Thus some hold that as the sabda- 
bhivand induces or leads to the arthabhavana, the former 
is primary (pradhana) while the latter is auxiliary (gauna). 
Others again hold that as it is the artha, the object which 
is realised that determines the operation of the injunctive, 
the arthabhdvand is the principal operation, the sabda- 
bhāvanā being only auxiliary or subservient. 

The Prabhakaras however do not accept two bhāvanās 
or operations. We are not conscious of two bhāvanās 
or processes when we hear a scriptural injunctive or 
Vidhivakya. We are conscious only of one bhavand or 
process, viz., the process of volition in the agent which 
realises the act. This is arthabhāvanā which is subordinate 
to the Vidhi whose essence is injunction, i.e., revela- 
tion of the Law as authoritative as distinguished from 
causal determination or compulsion. The Tin expresses 
this injunctive or imperative character of the Vidhi or 
scriptural prescription and not any causal operation 
(bhavand) nor the meaning of the root. (dhdtvartha). A 
scriptural command or Vidhi is obligatory by its very 
nature and necessarily reveals itself as authoritative 
or binding in the consciousness of the agent. It is 
cognised through a unique mode of consciousness, tma- 
kautavisesah, i.e., a specific wave, excitement or impulse 
in the Self which is svaprakasa or self-luminous like the 
Self. Codanavakya, the scriptural prescription, is the 
occasion, nimitta or karana which induces this feeling of 
impulsion in the Self. On hearing such a maxim or 
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prescription one, becomes conscious of this impulsion in 
onesell, It is a self-validating experience, this Atmäākūta 
or impulsion in the Atman which validates the Moral 
Imperative in consciousness. , This dAtmdkita is not 
however peculiar to moral impulsion or prerand. It 
exists also in laukika prerana or non-moral impulsion. 
For example, it is present in request, invitation and other 
non-moral experience. Psychologically this moral prerand 
and the non-moral or laukika prerana are the same. In 
both cases there is this Atmakaita or impulse in the Sell. 
This is a unique feeling which cannot be further analysed. 
If one has experienced it one knows what it is; if one 
*= . has not experienced it one cannot understand what it is. 
It is a self-validating impulsion which is induced by 
gabda cor verbal command and has thus the latter as its 
pramana or instrumental cause. We first know it in 
empirical, non-moral experience as in request, invitation 
and the like. In the case of codandvakyas we have 
a certain nirupadhika vidhi or unconditional command 
whieh necessarily induces this feeling of impulsion. 
This is the knowledge-inducing or jñāpaka function 
of a scriptural maxim or vidhivākya. By producing 
this impulsion or Atmdkiita ıt becomes pravartaka, a 
a motive to the will. The Imperative thus impels only 
; in the sense of revealing the Law as duty, t.é., by 
ni l inducing the Knowledge of ts authority. It is this 
up m ense of the authority of the Imperative in the form ol 
— the cognition that it is binding or obligatory on me pn 
È * duty that constitutes the pravarlakatea, 7 the power 
Soi motivation of the Vidhi. Prerito‘ham ati tu prana- 
i janaäkatvoam vidheh pravartakateant. | * 
Linadi vidhih  pratiyate katham ? - + byutpattsca 
{ asya pyavahārāt avakalpate, qaccha, adhisva, Iit — 
vrddha cestamano drgyate. Cesta ca sagem ety: ‘Sule. Se a 
āgamapūrvikā drsta. Pratyaksadrste cil ämrādau sul e 
sādhanatayä anvayavyatirekabhyam avagate — — 
pravarttamanah rasmimseidatmakate “yh eas seer 
bhautikam  vyaparam frabhate. Sa Ca a@tmachart 
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dima iva seasameedyah. Ahampratyayagamyo hi atma 
nāsau parasmai dargayitum śakyate, na ca na carcayitum 
Sakeyate...Tatha ayam (almani) bhautikavyaparahetuh 
dtmalkiitavisesah- na pramandniaravedyah bhavatt. Na ca 
na vedyate. . .sabdebhyah sah avagamyate tatha na anyatah 
iti ata eva na pramdnantaragocaradharma ityadhuh, 

The ātmākūta is thus no subtile force acting on the 
agent. Its function is to move the agent by making the 
Vidhi known. This motivation by revelation of the Law 
is radically different from bhārvanā. The latter is causal 
determination or compulsion; this is mere illumination or 
enlightenment. 

The Naiyayikas however reject the Bhatta as well as 
the Prabhikara conception of the Moral Imperative. 
According to them there is here neither any impersonal 
operation of the iperative (Sabdabhdcand) nor any 
unique feeling of impulsion, The authority of the Vidhi 
is only the desire for the consequence presenting itself in 
the form of moral obligation or duty. There is nothing 
unique in this consciousness of authority, it being only 
a form of phaleccha or desire for the consequence. 
As iccha or desire it is svasamvedya, t.e., known 
through itself. It is not fabdaikaqocarah, induced 
only by sabda or verbal command. Being a compound 
of smrti, past. experience, and abhildsa, desire, it »may 
arise with of without a verbal comfiand (smaranat 
abhiligena vyarahdrah  pravarttate—" Nyfyamanjari ``). 
The Imperative appeals through this experience of the 
consequence which it promises or holds out. Its valida- 
tion in consciousness is therefore only purusacydpdra, t.e.. 
4 process in the moral agent consisting in the impulsion of 
desire which arises from the expectation.of the consequence. 
Scriptural Imperatives are of course personal commands 
being the prescriptions of the Lord to imperfect finite beings. 
There is compulsion implied such commands but this is 
only because the Lord creates’ good and evil through His 












injunctions an prohibitions. Whatever the Lord 
éommands is good and is good because the Lord commands 
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it. Similarly whatever the Lord forbids is evil and is evil 
because the Lord forbids it. The authority of the scriptural 
prescriptions on the will of the agent is thus a oyāpāra or 
process in the agent himself: it is the desire for the good 
and aversion towards the evil involved in the injunctions 
and prohibitions of scripture as the Lord's commands. It 
is thes® desires and aversions in the agent that are the real 
operative forces and moral authority is the operation of 
good and evil through the agent's subjective desires and 
aversions. 

Hence according to the Naiyäyikas Vidhi is a personal 
command which compels acceptance through  phaleccha 
or desire for the consequence. Tt is thus compulsion, but 
only the compulsion of the subjective desire for good acting 
through the command of a Superior Person and compelling 
obediefice through the promise of the result. Tt thus differs 
from sabdabhdvand which is an impersonal operation of the 
mperative on the consciousness Of the agent and acts on 
the latter independently of phalecch@ or desire for the 
consequence. It also differs from niyoga which reveals the 
imperative as an end in itself through the feeling of 
ātmākūta or impulse in the Self. The ātmāküta only 
enlightens, revealing the Law as self-authoritative or 
obligatory in itself; it does not compel as according to the 
Naiyayika nor act through the phaleccha or desire for the 


consequence. + y: 


* Vidhi therefore may be conceived either as personal 


command or again as mere [Impersonal Law without a 
personal source or authority. Again it may be supposed 


to nct empirically through phaleccha or desire for the 
consequence or non-empirically either through — the 
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of this prerand or sense of duty or obligation which a Vidhi 
necessarily implies. 


Analysis of Prerand or Sense of Obligation 


“We have seen that it is the very nature of Vidhi as 
Imperative to inspire the consciousness of duty or obligation 
in the agent. We shall therefore have to consider what is 
involved or implied in this impelling character of the 
Imperative. Hence we shall have to consider not only the 
nature of this impulsion or prerand but also the source from 
which it is derived. And we shall also have to consider 
how this obligatoriness or impelling character stands related 
to the act which is commanded. Lastly we shall have to 
consider whether such obligation implies the Subjective 
freedom of the moral agent and any objective personal 
source of the Imperative. Hence the questions. to be 
considered are :— — 

(a) Whence does Vidhi derive its prerakatva or obliga- 
tory force on the moral agent? What is it that determines 
the authority of the Imperative in the consciousness, of 
the individual? Is it istasddhanala or  conduciveness 
to good? In that case, what ts this ista or good? Is 
it sukha or empirical pleasure? Or is it duhkhabhava, i.e., 
mere freedom from suffering? Or is the Imperative its own 
end which validates itself independently of-any extraneous 
end? 4 

(b) What is the nature of this impelling character or 
prerakatva? What is moral impulsion or moral prompting? 
Is it compulsion? Or is it inducement by mere enlighten- 
ment? Is there any difference between moral and 
psychological prompting ? 

(e) How is prerakatva, the impelling function of the 
Imperative, related to anustheyatva and karyatya, its 
function of objective prescription of a duty? How is 
subjective obligation related to the objective act enjoined? 
What is the objective coytent of the subjective impulsion 
or obligation? Is it the imperative or command itself? 
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Or is it something other than the command, i.e., some 
ista, end or good which is implied in the command? 

(d) What does prerand or obligation imply subjectively 
and objectively? Does it imply freedom in the subject 
who feels the obligation? Does it again imply any 
objective personal source of the Imperative to whom the 
subject is to owe his obligation? 

We have already partially considered the first two 
questions in connection with The Genesis of Vidhi-Pratyaya, 
We shall here go over the same questions again from 
another point of view. This will be necessary as much 
for a complete analysis of preranad or obligation as for a 
fuller and more detailed consideration of these questions. 


(a) The source of the obligatoriness of Vidhi 


The first question to be considered therefore is: what 
is the source of the obligatoriness or impelling character 
of Vidhi? Is Vidhi or the Imperative cognised as 
authoritative because of its conduciveness to good? Or, 
is it authoritative in itself? It will be seen that the 
answer to these questions will depend on our conception of 
the psychological motive? If the motive is always the 
consciousness of some good, the Moral Imperative must also 
appeal through the consciousness of good. It the motive 
however implies no such consciousness, the Imperative will 
be obligatory independently of all considerations of utility. 
The question of the ultimate source or ground of moral 
obligation is thus intimately connected with that of the 
nature of the psychological motive. 

In the ‘* Analysis of Volition ° we have seen that— 

(1) For the Carvakas, the motive is always pleasure 
and volition follows necessarily when there 1s a balance of 
pleasure over pain. — 

(2) For the Naiyayikas, the motive is some ista or 
good; but this is not necessarily pleasure. It is either 
pleasure or the avoidance of pain in the ease of kam yakarmas, 
tié, ordinary empirical actions from material motives. 
These suppose attraction (raga) and aversion (dvesa) in the 
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agent and thus have pleasure and the avoidance of pain 
as motives. But for the mumuksu, the person seeking 
‘Transcendental Freedom, the ista or good is duhkhena 
ātyantikah viyogah, total and absolute freedom from 
suffering. It differs essentially from the avoidance of 
pain Which is prompted by aversion. Aversion is itself 
of the nature of pain and the avoidance of pain which 
it prompts is tainted by the pain of the aversion which 
prompts it. Hence freedom -from „Pain thus attained is 
never absolute freedom. But the frecdom which the 
mumuksşu` seeks arises from dispassion or virakti. 
Hence there is neither attraction nor aversion here, the 
motive being the prompting of total and absolute freedom 
from suffering sought from a dispassionate contemplation 
of the vanity of all things temporal. We have thus 
according to the Nāiyāyika not merely the pathological 
motives of the attraction of pleasure and aversion towards 
pain, but also a non-pathological motive in the case of 
the person seeking his Transcendental Freedom, a motive 
which consists in the pure or dispassionate desire for 
Moksa as the total and absolute freedom from suffering. 
Further, according to the Naiyāyika, motives are not 
given Matters of fact which act mechanically on the agent. 
They are themselves the effects of subjective valuation or 
subjective self-determination, what is pleasure to one and 
therefore a motive, being not necessarily pleasure to another 
or a motive. . * 

(3> For the Prabhakaras, however, the motive is not 
istasidhanatajitidina or consciousness of a good, but simply 
the cognition of something to be done as produced by the 
representation of it as specifying the self. It is the act to 
be done as self-appropriated or self-referred which is the real 
motive and this need not present itself as a good in order to 
move the wall. 4 

The motive thus may be conceived either as- the 
mechanical -attraction of pleasure, or as ñ subjectively 
determined value or good, or again as the Self itself as 
identified with the act to be done, These psychological 
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differences in the conception of the motive will lead to 
corresponding differences in the conception of duty or moral 


obligation. If the motive, e.g., is mechanical attraction, 


moral obligation will be only mechanical compulsion. It 
the motive on the contrary is the good as subjectively 
determined, moral obligation will be only the authority of 
the agent's freely chosen end or good presenting itself as duty 
to his will. Lastly, if the motive is simply the act as self- 
referred, moral obligation will be only the Imperative 
presenting itself as Law to the agent. 

(1) Thus, according to the Carvakas the motive being 
nothing but the mechanical attraction of pleasure, duty or 
obligation is only the mechanical impulsion of an anticipated 
happiness. he consequence or end, viz., a balance of 
pleasure over pain, constitutes, according to them, the 
essenée of the psychological motive. Moral obligation is 
the operation of the psychological motive in moral action 
and is thus only the attraction of the possible pleasure or 
happiness to be derived therefrom. The obligatoriness of 
the Moral Imperative is therefore only the causal operation 
of a foreseen or anticipated happiness on the agent's will. 

(2) According to the Naiyayikas however, the motive 
being the consciousness of isfa or good, the Imperative 
derives its force from a sanction, viz., istasddhanata or 
conduciveness to good. ‘The obligatoriness of the Imperative 
is thus the worth or excellence of its end appealing to the 
consciousness of the agent. But as this worth or excellence 
itself depends on the agent's kamana or desire for the good 
and therefore on subjective valuation or subjective preference, 
obligatoriness also depends on the subjective kāmanā or 
force of the agent's craving for the end or good. lhis 
kāmanā, subjective craving or conative impulse in the agent, 
may be pathological or pure. In the case of kamya-kar mas 
or actions from material motives, it 1s pathological bemg 
either attraction for the good or aversion towards evil. 
In the case of the desire for Moksa or Transcendental! 
Freedom on the contrary, it is pure, being free from all 
pathological attraction (raga) and aversion (dvesa). Admana 
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or subjective craving is thus a necessary factor in all action, 
being a determinant of the subjective worth or value of the 
end that constitutes the motive. In this sense it also 
determines obligatoriness of the Pmperative just as does the 
worth of the end or good. A distinction however has to be 
made between the subjective and the objective aspects of the 
good as worthy or excellent. The fact that the good acquires 
subjective value or worth through subjective preference or 
self-determination does not imply that it is objectively 
neutral, On the contrary it has objective intrinsic worth or 
excellence though this is presented to the subject only 
through subjective preference. Without an objective value 
there cannot be a subjective value, though the latter imphes, 
besides the objective value, an act of subjective valuation or 
preference. The moral value has thus authority in two 
senses. In the first place, it has objective intrinsic authority 
as worthy or excellent; independently of the agent's choice or 
preference. Secondly, it has subjective authority and this 
depends on the agent's kāmanā or desire for the particular 
value or end. Even in this case however the value itself is 
not created by the act of subjective valuation but only takes 
a subjective significance through it besides being a value in 
itself. Hence the authority in this case is not brought into 
being, but only subjectivised or presented to the consciousness 
of the agent through his kāmanā or desire. This constitutes 
obligatoriness or subjective authority of the moral value which 
is thys a compound of the objective authority of the end and 
the force of the subjective desire or craving. Hence 
according to- the Naiyfiyikas, obligatoriness is to- be 
distinguished from the objective authority of the Imperative. 
In either case the authority is due to the Imperative being 
conducive to some desired end or good. But the objective 
authority arises from the intrinsic worth or value of the end 
or good, while obligatoriness is due to this objective, value 
being subjectively appropriated through a particular kāmanā 
or desire. In other words, there is an intrinsic worth in 
certain ends which ought to determine choice and this is their 
objective authority which is thus independent of our actually 
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choosing them. When they are actually chosen, they 
acquire subjective in addition to their objective authority and 
this is their obligatoriness. 

The Natyfiyikas point out that the nature of moral 
obligation would be inexplicable without the conception 
of an end, good or ista to be attained, there being no 
discrimination possible between virtue (dharma) and vice 
(adharma) without such a conception. Itarathd (phala- 
bhave) hi arthadnarthavivelko na siddhati (` Nyaiyamanjari `’). 
It is through the phala or consequence, for example, 
that the wrongness of an act, lke taking a Brahmin's 
life, becomes intelligible. Take away the consequence 
and the negative injunction forbidding such an act loses its 
meaning. (Evam punah brahmahatyaderapi  naivastya- 
dharmataé (* Nyayamanyjari ``). 

(3) According to Kumirila, the end, consequence or 


-phala determines only the motive and the choice, but not 


the obligatoriness of the Imperative. ‘The moral authority 
of the Imperative is thus independent of the end or 
consequence. The latter as constituting the motive is a 
psychological condition of the moral action, but does not 
determine the moral worth or excellence of it which has 
intrinsic authority on the agent as Law. The phala or 
consequence is only pravarttala, t.e., a psychological motive 
but is not vidheya, i.e., the object of the moral imperative. 
It is a psychological implicate of the moral action, an end as 
motive being necessary for moral as for all action, but it is 
not a moral implicate of the Imperative which is obligatory 
independently of the end or consequence. The phala may 
even be a metaphysical implicate of the vidhi or command, n 
command implying necessarily something to be accomplished, 
but it does not constitute its moral authority or obligatoriness. 

This view of Kumarila differs from the Nyāya view m 
two essentials. In the first place, a phala or consequence 
has to be conceived, according to Nyaya, not merely 
because otherwise the Tmperative will not be psychologically 
impelling but also because otherwise the distinctions 
of mght and wrong will all be meaningless. According to 
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Kumarila the phala or consequence has to be conceived 
because it is a logico-metaphysical rather than a moral 
implheate of the command or Imperative. Secondly, 
according to Nyfya, the consequence as good or excellent 
determines the objective authority of the Imperative though 
not its subjective obligatoriness which implies something 
more, viz., the agent's subjective preference or kāmanā. 
According to Kumārila however the consequence enters only 
into the psychological motivation of «the act, and does not 
determine its authority or obligatoriness on the agent. r 
Kumiarila's view, it will be seen, provides a plausible 
ground for the distřnction of kāmyādhikāra or relative 
application of the Imperative and nityanaimiltikadhikara 
or its unconditional application. Thus the Imperative in 
the first instance is hypothetical being conditional on the 
agent's kāmanā or desire: if you desire the end or 
consequence, €g., Svarga or happiness in heaven, the 
Imperative binds you, embraces you within the scope of its 
authority. But even in this case, the authority is 
independent of the end, though coming into operation only 
after the choice. In_ the case of nityanaimillikddhikara or 
unconditional application of the Imperative, there is also 
phalakamand, desire for an end, viz., pratyavayabhdva or 
avoidance of the sin that would follow on non-performance. 
Here throughout life the agent is adhikrta or niyukta, 
ie.. under the authority of the Imperative. But it is not 
because of the phala or consequence, but because he is 
niyukfapurusa or morally appointed by the Imperative, 
that the Imperative binds him. There is indeed an end even 
in nityanaimittika or unconditional duty, but it is only 
the agent’s motive that has reference to this end and not 
the authority of the duty. The Imperative would not 
have existed except for the artha or end to be realised by 
the act, but it does not derive its imperative character 
from the end, but has intrinsic, independent authority of 
its own ‘The end is thus a psychological implicate or 
accompaniment of the Imperative, and does not constitute 
its moral authority. 
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(4) For the Prabhdadkaras however there is no extraneous 
end in the Vidhi as Imperative, morally, psychologically, or 
metaphysically. The Imperative’ is its own end and consti- 
tutes the sanction, the motive as well as the moral authority 
of the Vidhi. It is the independent, intrinsic authority of the 
command which determines motive and choice. The very 
meaning of the Vidhi as a command implies this authority 
on the agent which thus determines choice because it ought to 
determine choice. The, Vidhi thus constitutes its own 
end and does not imply any extraneous end as motive. 
The Naiyāyika who conceives an external sanction for 
the Imperative cannot explain moral obligation by this 
superfluous conception. Beyond the external end there 
must be another and thus the chain will drag on length- 
ening from end to end. Consequential or prudential 
morality thus leads to an indefinite series of ends that 
has no end. ‘The external end to have moral .authority 
must lead to another, and that to another and so on 
indefinitely. Weare thus in the anavasthā or instability 
of an endless regress which the Naiyayika can avoid only 
by investing the external consequence with intrinsic 
independent authority. But such superfluous assumption 
of an extraneous end which is an end-in-itself is netther 
legitimate nor self-consistent. If an extraneous end 
were to establish the authority of the Imperative in 
consciousness, it must also itself be established likewise 
through another, and if an end-in-itself is to be conceived 
it is superfluous to assume any extraneous end of moral 
authority. The fallacy of the Naiyiyika consists in 
conceiving moral or Sästrie Imperative on the analogy 
of secular injunction. Since the latter appeals through 
an external sanction, there must also be a sanction for 
the scriptural Imperative. The Naiyāyika forgets that 
in the case of the latter we have something which ts 
ultimate, irreducible and absolute, while in the former 
only that which is derived and relative. This essential 
difference between a Sastric or scriptural and a secular 
injunction implies a corresponding difference between their 
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respective authority. A secular injunction has only derived 
and relative authority: it is heteronomous. A morai 
injunction (Vidht) has absolute and independent autho- 
rity: it is autonomous (svatantra). Sdstra is .not so 
weak as to be incapable of realising itself. In fact even 
in secular injunction the impulsion- itself is a unique 
feeling and not a form of the desire for the consequence. 
A consequence may be ordinarily implied, but © the 
prompting of the injunction is not the prompting of the 
consequence through a subjective desire. The Naiyayika 
also makes the mistake of supposing that the psychological 
motive is necessarily the consciousness of some ista or 
good. It is this erroneous psychology which vitiates his 
conception of moral authority or obligation. The motive 
to will is simply the consciousness of something to be 
done as produced by the representation of the act as a 
self-qualification. It is thus the’ self itself as identified 
with the act. to be done which acts as motive, and not 
the consciousness of any good. In moral prompting, the 
real motive is thus not any consciousness of good but 
the Imperative itself as qualifying or specifying the 
Self. The real motive-is thus not the prompting of any 
extraneous end or ista, but the prompting of the Impera- 
iive in consciousness, the consciousness of it as duty 
as arising from the representation of it as qualifying the 
Self. This preranā, subjective prompting or consciousness 
of obligation as produced by the revelation of the Law in 


w 


consciousness is all that is required to move, to action and 
not any consciousness of an extraneous end as the Naiyayika 
thinks. As a matter of fact there is no such end or phala 
in nityacodands or unconditional duties : these are obligatory 
throughout life and have to be accomplished without reference 
to any good to be attained. These therefore cannot be 
satisfactorily explained according to the Nyñāya consequentia- 
lism. The Naiyāyika is wrong in conceiving an end or phala 
as anecessary accompaniment of the Vidhi or Command. A 
Vidhi does not imply more than two anubandhas or 
necessary accompaniments of itself, viz., () adhikaranw- 
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bandha or niyojya, 2.€., an agent or person commanded 
(kasya niyogah)y and (2) cisayanubandha, the act commanded 
or enjoined (kutra niyor gah). The consequence or end is not 
one of these auxiliaries or necessary accompaniments of the 
Imperative. The phalakalpana or conception of an end is 
purusabuddhiprabhava, a representation of the understanding 
of the individual. It is thus relative to the understanding 
of the individual and not sdstriya, t.e. , the intended mean- 
ing of scripture (atahpdram phalakalpanam purugabuddhi- 
_prabhavam na sastriyam.—* Nyayamanjari’’). The scriptural 
meaning implies only two conditions of the Imperative, viz., 
a niyojya or agent commanded and a visaya or act com- 
manded. The command impels simply by revealing the act 
as obligatory. Where the agent is impelled by lipsā or 
desire for the consequence as in kāmyakarmas or duties 
from empirical motives, the Imperative becomes udasina, 
indifferent or morally neutral. Thus the Imperative in 
kāmya duties merely declares the act being a means to the 
end desired, its operation consisting only in the establish- 
ment of this sddhyasddhanabhdéva or end-and-means relation 
and not in the investment of the end with moral authority. 
The Vidhi thus does not derive its force from any extraneous 
end either in kamya or in nitya or unconditional duties. In 
an unconditional duty, the Imperative is its own end and 
sanction and is thus self-authoritative or self-validating, 
while in kamya actions it is without any imperative character, 
its function being merely to establish a relation of «means 
and end between the act and the censequence desired to be 
attained thereby : Bahye tu pravrttilaksane bhautike vyapare 
yatra lipsādi pravarttakānantaram asti tatra bhavantyapt 
peer ge Ot renktsh udiste. 
* A 
s © pti geahadhinare ` pi pratyavdyo na kalpate 
. Nisedhyavisayadeva labdhatvadhikarinah 
Tatrasau kalpyamano “pi narkadiphaladayah 
Avaidhatvam prapadyeta, na hyakdnksedrsi vidheh 
Vidherapekse dve eva niyojyavisayau prati 
Tatpuranena trptastn na vanchati tato’dhikam 
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Niyojyastāvadetāvān kruddho`rihananodyatah 
Visayastannivrttisca niyogo yatra gamyate 
- (C(* Nyfayamanjari `’). 


What is true of Vidhi or positive injunction is also true 
of Nisedha or negative prescription. Here also there ‘is no 
extraneous end, the Imperative being authoritative in itself 
and constituting its own end. The conception of an extra- 
neous end, ¢.g., avoidance of pratyavfiya or sin and consequent 
penalty is purusabuddhiprabhava, a product of the under- 
standing which has nothing to do with the intrinsic moral 

: authority of the prohibition. The prohibitory Imperative 
has both the two necessary accompaniments (anubandhadvaye) 
e without reference to any ulterior end or consequence. Thus 
the adhikara, the seope of the Imperative, is given in the 
nisedhavisaya, the prohibition of the act. Hence the 
Imperative does not need to point beyond itself to any 
extraneous end. What it prescribes is simply refraining 
from the act forbidden, i.e., non-doing of what is not to be 
done. The doing here prescribed is thus non-doing or 
refraining from the doing of the not-to-be-done action. It 
is only avoiding or refraining from the doing and not the 
r consequences of the not-to-be-done action which the Impera- 
tive has in view. There is thus no ulterior end, no patho- 
logical motive, the Imperative or doing which is non-doing 
or refraining from the not-to-be-done act being itself the end. 
i Hence the Imperative directly imports nothing but 
Niyoga or the command enjoined, This is true of the 
positive as well as the negative form of the Imperative, 
there being no direct implication of phalasādhanatā or 
conduciveness to an end in either case. But the phala or 
i consequence may be indirectly implied in some cases, e.g., 
in the case of Imperatives which prescribe duties with 
reference to the satisfaction of particular desires. ‘These 
are. the kamyakarmas or duties to be performed in view of 
some desired end or good. Empirical motivation being 
F < #the essence of such actions or duties, there is necessary 
* implication of an end or consequence. But such implica- 
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tion is indirect and not direct, the moral authority of the 


Imperative being independent of such implication. Thus 
(i) according to some, the Vidhi or Imperative being 
universally authoritative (sarvatrapreraka) cannot lose its 
imperative character (vidhdyakatva) even in ka@myakarmas. 


‘Henge it has moral authority even in these duties for the 
* realisation of empirical ends—a quasi-obligatoriness which 


does not come into full operation on account of the agent’s 


‘subjective desire for the consequence. Hence its actual 


operation becomes restricted to the itikarttavyatamsa, to 
the manner of accomplishing the end and does not extend 
to the phalamga,+the end itself. In other words, the 
Imperative merely reveals the act as a means to the end 
desired instead of establishing its authority of obligatoriness 
on the agent. Objectively the Vidhi indeed implies this 
authority, as an Imperative or Command, but this fails 
to come into operation on account of the agent’s subjective 
desire for the end. Since the agent is moved by his desire 
or lipsa, the Vidhi becomes uddsina, morally neutral or 
inoperative. The Moral Imperative can only be absolutely, 
independently authoritative. It thus necessarily loses its 
character of motivation where a pathological desire comes 
into operation. (ii) Others of the Prabhakaras hold 
however that the Injunctive (Linddipratyaya) directly 
imports only the’Gommand, Niyoga, or the act as duty, but 
Since the agent (niyojya) must also be actuated to the act 
commanded, it follows by logical implication (samarthya) 
that the act in question must be conducive to the end 
which brings him under the scope of the Imperative. The 
direct meaning of the Vidhi is thus the’ act commanded 
and the phala or end enters through the adhikadranubandha 
or condition of its application: the duty can impel only 
as the agent comes under its scope, and as this adhtkara 
or application of the duty implies the agent's desire for 
the end, the end is logically implied in the duty or 
Imperative. In other words, the Vidhi as Imperative 
signifies mere objective duty, and since it can acquire 
subjective authority only through the agent's desire for 


. 
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the end which brings him under its application, the end 
must also. be logically implied in the Imperative as being 
involved in the condition of a proper adhikārī or agent 
under the Imperative. (iii) According to others again the 
phala or end is involved by implication in the very 
meaning of the sentence embodying the command. ‘Thus 
there is anvaya, connexion by meaning or import, 
between the _niyojya, the person commanded and the 
visaya, the act commanded. New the niyojya, the 
agent commanded, in the case of a kāmya duty for the 
satisfaction of a desire, is a person who is under the 
influence of the particular desire (e.g., ‘desire for svarga 
or happiness in heaven). It follows therefore that there 
must be a nexus of meaning between the enjoined acts 
(e.g., the sacrifice and the like) and the agent under the 
injunction (e.g., the person desiring the happiness of 
heaven). But such connexion of meaning would be 
impossible if the sacrificial acts (ydgddi) were not 


related to the desired end, viz., happiness in heaven, 


as guna to pradhdna, i.e., auxiliary to principal or means 
to end, from which follows sddhyasadhanabhava or the 
relation of means to end between the enjoined acts and 
the desired consequence. Hence according to (ii) and (itt) 


“the end (phala) is implied in kamyakarma though not 


directly present in the consciousness of the Imperative 
as authoritative or morally impelling, while according to 


(i) the presence of the end in the agent's consciousness 


as à motive makes the Imperative morally inoperative. 
(cf. ts Vivaranaprameyasangraha.’’) 5 
N.B.—Some of the Prabhikaras conceive phalasadha- 
natā or conduciveness to an end even in nitya or 
unconditional ‘duties, though not admitting a direct 
knowledge of it in the person commanded. The end 15 
only implied in the command, but not consciously present 
to the agent as a motive. 
“Hence according to the Carvaka, the obligatorincss 


-< of duty is only the mechanical attraction of pleasure while 


according to the Naiyfiyikas it is only its istasddhanata 
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or conduciveness to an end appealing through the agent's 
desire. For the Bhattas and the Prabhakaras on the 
contrary it is independent of extraneous ends, an end 
being only necessary to constitute the psychological motive 
and not the moral authority of the duty according to the 


Bhiattas, and being only implied and never consciously 


present to the agent, if present at all, according to the 
Prabhakaras. These different views of the nature of 
moral authority or obligatoriness imply also correspond- 
ingly different views of the nature of the operation of 
the Imperative on the agent’s consciousness. The next 
question therefore to be considered is 

(b) What constitutes the prerakatva, the wmpelling 
force of the Imperative or Vidhi. : 

The question here is: how does the moral Imperative 
act on the agent's will? How does it influence conscious- 
ness so as to lead to the accomplishment of the duty? 
Does it act mechanically just as one physical object acts 
on another? Or does it act in some other manner which 
differs altogether from mechanical action and constitutes 
a category hy itself? : 


(1) We have already seen that for the Carcakas the 
‘obligatoriness of the Vidhi is only the attraction of 
pleasure. Hence in this view the operation of the 
Imperative on the agent's will will be only the mechanical ~ 
attraction of the anticipated happiness. This is extreme 
hedonistic determinism. i 

(2) As against this we have the Refined Consequential- 
ism and Sélf-determinism of Nyaya which recognises a 
pure desire for the Good besides the pathological motives 
of pleasure-seeking and pain-avoiding. According | to 
this view the Imperative being obligatory through ista- 
sddhanata or conduciveness to an end, the operation 
of the Imperative in consciousness is the operation 
of the desired end or good to which it conduces. But 
since the end itself is constituted or determined by the 
subjective desire or k@mand, the action of the Imperative 
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implies also the action of the desire in the agent's 
consciousness. ‘The operation of the Imperative thus 
consists in awakening the dormant desire by presenting 
adequate means for satisfying it. The Imperative presente 
the duty as conducive to the end. If the agent's desire is 
awakened thereby, the duty acts on the agent's will as being 
conducive to the desired end. Provided there is the desire 
or ka@mand, the Vidhi becomes operative, but the particular 
kāmanā or desire depends on the agent's subjective preference. 


(3) According to Kumārila, the operation of the 
Imperative is independent of any extraneous end just as 
is its authority or obligatoriness. A scriptural Injunctive 
(Vidhivakya) is charged with a peculiar prompting force 
(fSabdabhavand) which is of the nature of causation. 
This calls forth purusapravrtli, the agent's will which 
leads to the accomplishment of the act (arthabhdvanda). 


(4) According to the Prabhikaras, we have here 
something different from causation or bhdvand. Bhavana 
is that in the agent which causes what was not: it 
is the causality of the will and actual willing or krti. 
Niyoga is not bhāvanā in this sense: it does not cause or 
determine or bring into being. It is only a prerana or 
authoritative suggestion to the will. This suggestion is 
only ‘the revelation of the Law as imperative and is 
distinct from physical or psychological compulsion or 
determination. Preranaé, moral prompting, implies praisya- 
préisusambandha, the relation of the command to the 
agent commanded. It thus differs from bhavana or 
causation which is Kkriyakartrsambandha or relation of 
the act of willing to the agent who wills it. Through 
this relation of command to the commanded, prerana or 
moral obligation is realised or revealed to the | agent. 
Herce it comes first, is primary (prathama) in «the 
consciousness of duty or moral impulsion. There 1s also 
kriyākartrsambandha, the relation of the act to the 
agent willing, but that is only secondary or derivative 


* 
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(pascatyah). Ayam ādyah sambandhah, pāścūtyastu Ieriya- 
kartlrsambandhah, 

Atra hi praisyapraisayoh  sambandho’vagamyate. 
Kimanyascatra  kriyakarttrsambandho  névagamyate? Na 
~bramah navagamyate iti, kim tu pratsyapraisalaksanah api 
sambandhah prathamam avagamyate, presito hi kriyam 
kartumudyacchatt (* Nyaiyamanjari `’). 

Moral Impulsion thus involves the agent's relation to 
the command as well ag his relation to the act commanded, 
but the latter is derivative being mediated through the 
former relation which is the revelation of the Law. ‘The 
latter thus implies the former as its reason or ground, the 
agent's relation to the act or actual willing of the duty 
implying, besides the psychological process of the moral 


choice, the consciousness of the Imperative as its ground | 


or prius. We have thus two moments or factors in the 
complex constituting moral willing—(1) the bhautikavyd- 
para or empirical process in the agent which is derivative 
and secondary and is of the nature of bhāranā, causation 
or becoming and (2) the ground or reason of it which 1s 
prerana or moral impulsion and is mere revelation of the 
Law as distinguished from compulsion, mechanical deter- 
mination or causation. 

It may be objected that prerand or moral impulsion 
is itself a form of action or kriyā and thus the two 
sambandhas or relations are same in essence. But this 
misses the fundamental character of moral obligation 
which is only knowledge-inducing (jñāpaka) and not 
action-making Y(kāraka). Enlightenment Gnand) is not 
causation (kriya). The rational motive is no subtile force, 
jndpaka, what reveals, and kāraka, what compels, being 
fundamentally distinct. The Vidhi, the Imperative is a 
motive (pravrarttaka) simply by its function of revelation 
of the Law, 7.e., of the act as something commanded. 
Tts suggestive force is through an appeal to the reason, 
but does not amount to a compulsion of the will. Nanu 
nedamubhayam bhavati praiso pt kriyaiva pravartanam he 
kurvan pravartayatityucyate soyam kriyāsambandha erva 
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bhavati na tato nyah praisyapraisasambandha itt. . . prerito’ - 
hamatreti jndnajanakatveam vidheh pravartakatvam sa ega 
pravartanam jitadpayati na karotityanya evayam kriyakarttr- 


sambandhat praisyapratsasambandhah (` Nyayamanjari `’). 


P - d% . . 
There are different forms of prerand, impulsion or 
* 


suggestion as in request (anurodha), invitation (niman- 
trana), favour-seeking (adhyesana). ete. These are 
expressed by the different moods, viz., lot, litt, etc. 
They are only different modes or modalities of prerand or 
suggestion, being due to the differences of upidhis or 
modalising circumstances (aupddhikah avdintarabhedah). 
The modalising factors are the circumstances of its 
prayoga or application, t.e., ‘the particular position of the 
impelled relatively to the preraka or person impelling. 
Thus the suggestion (preran@) may be of an equal to an 
equal (samavisayaprayoga), or of a superior to an inferior 
{hinavisayaprayoga), or again of an inferior to a superior 
(jyayovisayaprayoga). In each case we have impulsion 
or suggestion in a particular form or mode and the 
particular form or mode is determined by the special 
circumstances of the suggestion as arising from the 
position of the person suggesting relatively to that of the 
person to whom he addresses his suggestion. In every. 
case we have therefore the same thing, viz., impulsion 
thõugh particularised or modalised by the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of its application. -In no case however is this 
impulsion of the nature of causation or compulsion. It 
is always suggestion by enlightenment and is to be 
distinguished from nijartha which is compulsion. Herein- 
the relation of praisa or command differs from the relation 
of doer and his deed (kriyakarttrsambandha). The latter 
‘admits of different degrees of freedom : the agent may be 
partially compelled (kārita). Not so the former, there being 
no compulsion in inducement by knowledge which only 
reveals the Law and leaves the agent free to choose. The 
function of enlightenment ends with producing the conscious- 
ness of the Imperative, the actual willing of it being left to 
the agent's freedom, while the function of causation extends 
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to actual willing, i.e., to a determination of the agent's choice.. 
lt is tor this reason that prerana, moral impulsion or persua- 
sion ig possible only in the case of the pravartamdna, the 
person capable of free will and choice: e.g., a tree which” 
lacks this freedom of the will is also incapable of prerand or 
moral persuasion by knowledge. Anya hi karotu kurydditi 
pratitiranya ca karayatiti pratitih. Prayojakavydparah hi 
nijarthah jnadpakavyaparah hi linarthah. Pravrttakriyaviga- 
yasca prayojakavyadpdarah hi nijarthah tha tu tadviparitah, 
Tatra hi kdryam pasyatah “pravartanamiha tu pravartitasya 
kdryadarsanamiti mahdn bhedah. Tatra yatha kurvanta 
karayati tathatvehapi praisa pravartamanam prerayati na 
apravartaménam sthavaram (` Nyayamanjari ``). 

This impulsion or. prerand is an Atmadharma or subjective 
determination of the Self. Like the Atman or Self it is 
svasamvedya, known only through itself. Itis not pramanan- 
taravedya, known through any other cognitive process or 
means of knowledge. It is an ultimate irreducible fact of 
consciousness just as the Self is or just as volition is. It is 
essentially a kind of Atimakiita, wave, excitement, or impulse 

in the Atman which is not bhavand or becoming strictly 
speaking, but which is itself the hetu, ground or reason, of the 
bhautikavyapara, the empirical, psychological process which 
éonstitutes the willing of the act commanded. It can 
only be felt where there is an imperative or command (sabda, 
vidhivakya present to consciousness. It follows therefore 
that dharma, the code of duties that are morally obligatory, 
ean be known only through gabdapraména or scriptural com- 
nands : the duties imply prerana, moral impulsion, and are 
yr vèaled through preranā and therefore can be known only 
through authoritative commands (sabda) and not through any 
other pramdna or means of knowledge. 

According to the Prabhakaras therefore impulsion 
through suggestion or command is essentially of the nature 
of enlightenment or inducement by knowledge which does not 
interfere with the agent's freedom or compel obedience. 
Tt is thus no conative impulse in the agent, though it may 
lead to it through the agent's subjective choice. It is 

17-1873 B 
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however not the simple cognition of a fact, but the cognition 
of an act or duty to be accomplished, implying a unique feeling 
of excitement or impulse in the Atman which is not however 
"conative impulse or force. We have thus in prerand some- 
thing which is new and unanalysable, a new category of 
determination which is not physical or psychological 
determination. It is determination or impulsion without 
compulsion or mechanical constraint on the freedom of the 
will. According to the Bhattas however the two determina- 
. tions are of the same order. | The sabdi bhavana, the action 
of the Imperative is however -trans-subjective, being -the 
operation of the Impersonal Law on the agent's will, while 
the ärthī bhavana, the realisation of the Imperative is intro- 
subjective being the agent’s accomplishment of the duty 
through the psychological operation of the motive. 
For the Naiyayikas on the contrary, there is no 
ex-subjective or trans-subjective operation, the action 
of the Imperative being only the operation of an end 
or good influencing will through the agent's desire or 
kāmanā. i 


(c) The question however remains to be considered as 
to what constitutes the object of the Imperative as distinguished 
from its mode of operation on the agent's consciousness. 
Though distinct from the question of operation or action, it 

“is also closely connected with it. The action, the mode of 
operation of the Imperative, may be conceived only psycho- 
logically as the operation of an end or object of the Imperative 
as distinct from the Imperative itself, an end which operates 
through the agent's choice. It may also be conceived 
unpsychologically as independently operative, an end of the 

. Imperative to be accomplished being admitted at the same 

: time as a psychological motive. Lastly, the imperative may 
be conceived as being itself its own end and therefore as the 
object to be accomplished, no extraneous end or object of the 

"Imperative being conceived. We have therefore to consider 
this question of the end or object of the Imperative and its 
relation to the impelling function of the Imperative. 
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What, then, is the object of the Imperative? What is 
the anustheya, the thing to be accomplished in the Imperative? 
ls the @jfid, the command, itself the anustheya, the object to 
be accomplished? Or, does the command point beyond itself 
to something to be accomplished? What is the karya, the 
objective content of the duty in the Imperative? Is the 
Imperative or command itself the duty that impels? Or, is 
the prerakatva, the impelling function of the Imperative, 
distinct from its anustheydtoa or function of an objective 
prescription of something, to be accomplished? Is the 
command distinct from what is commanded as duty? Or is 
it itself the duty which is commanded to be accomplished? 

(1) The Bhattas hold that the anustheya, the object of 
the Imperative, is an ista, end or good. The command 
necessarily refers to this end to be accomplished, an end being 
logically implied in the command as well as required for 
psychological motivation in the execution of it. The moral 
authority of the command is however independent of this end 
which is only a psychological and logical implicate of it. The 
moral impulsion Gabdabhacana) is expsychological, the ope- 
ration of the end being confined to arthabhāvanā or the 
psychological- process of the accomplishment of the duty. It 
is only through a specific content as end or object that the 
operation of the Imperative embodies itself im concrete 
empirical willing. 

(2) According to the Naivāyikas, however, there is no 
preraka or impelling function of the Imperative independent 
of its function of the preseription of an end to be accomplished. 
The end as subjectively determined by the agent's desire or 
choice is not only the object of the command or [Imperative 
but also the sanction of its authority or impelling function. 
We no doubt speak of the Imperative or vidhi as being itself 
impelling (preraka), but this is mere usage or convention 
(vyavahdramatra). The and, the command, is not itself the 
sampadya, the object to be accomplished. The agent 
(anusthata) certainly does not consider that the command 
(ajna) is itself to be accomplished (sampadya)., In accom- 
plishing his duty he is conscious of accomplishing some rsftar, 
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. 
end or good of his own. It is this ista or end therefore that 
constitutes the object of the Imperative or Command, the 
ajna, the command itself serving only as an incitement to the 
same or as a sanction (in the juristic sense). Hence what 
impels is not the Command itself but the end or good 
which it holds out. As a matter of fact, there may be 
impulsion even without a command, e.g., men may be 
prompted to action from the mere knowledge of a possible 
good even when such knowledge iS not acquired or conveyed 


: > ` > 
through any Imperative or Command. 


Ajna hi nama naivānyasampādyaātvena gamyate 
Nanusthaturiyam budhirdjiad sampaddyatamitr, 
Evam hi yasya kasyāpi pravarteta sa ājñayā, 

Na ceha balonmattadivacanddyatnavarjitat, 
Satyapi preranajiane pravartante sacetasah, 
Bhayam néigankyate yasmatphalam vā pi samthitam, 
Tathavidhasya rajno’ pi nājñā nusthiyate janath. 
Vartamanapadese’ pi phalam yatravagamyate, 
Tatra pravartate loko linddisvasrutésvapt. 
Bhavatyarogyasampattirbhunjanasya haritakim, 
Tatkamo bhalksayeceeti ko visesah pravartane, 
Anvayavyatirelkabhyam tadecamanumanyate, 
Prerakatvam phalasyaiva na niyogatmanah punah. 


— 


(Nynyamanjarĩ“) 

The prerakatva, the impelling function, thus belongs to 

the phala, consequence or end, and not to the command itself. 
The command only incites by indicating the end to be accom- 
plished and is not itself the thing to be accomplished. If the 
command were itself the object to be accomplished, men 
would be prompted to act even from the suggestions of little 
children and insane people. Men do not execute even the 
commands of the sovereign from the simple consciousness of 
a command without any hope of gain or fear of loss. And 
‘even where there is no impulsion through a command or 
imperative, men are actuated to specific acts through the 
simple expectation of a good. Consider the case, for 
‘example, of the person actuated to take myrabolan from a 
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knowledge of its healing virtues. His knowledge may be 
only an inference based on agreement and difference and such 
inferential knowledge is sufficient to impel provided he 
desires the healing in question. - There is therefore no 
imperative necessary in impulsion, the consequence or end 
being the only necessary condition of impulsion. It is this 
end which is accomplished in the accomplishment of the duty 
and it constitutes not only the object of accomplishment in 
the duty but also its impelling force on the agent. It is 
wrong to make a distinction here between the object of the 
Imperative and its impelling force. The Bhatta conception 
of a gabdabhdvana or operation of the Imperative which is 
underived and independent of the object or end to be accom- 
plished, is arbitrary and inconsistent with acttial facts. 
Experience testifies not only to impulsion without an 
imperative but also to suggestions which are unavailing or 
fail to impel because of the absence of an end. 

For the Naiyayikas therefore the object to be accom- 
plished is X a which is other than the Imperative or 
Command, an extraneous end which validates the Imperative 
and imparts to it its impelling character. Hence impulsion 
is derived or mediated through the end which alone has 


‘intrinsic value and validity. 


(3) For the Prabhakaras however the Imperative itself 
is its own end having absolute value and palidity. There is 
therefore no extraneous end, not even as a psychological or 
logical implicate. The anustheya, the thing to he accom- 
plished, is the Imperative itself, the command (äjä) and the 
object of the command fanustheya) being one and the same 
thing. That this sameness or identity is not apparent to 
us is due only to our intellectual indolerice. When Law or 
Vidhi is the motive, the sense of an unsatisied demand 
accompanies the action from beginning to end. It is this 
demand of the Law or Command which acts as the spur to 
action, and the fulfilment of the Command or Niyoga requires 
nothing but the. agent and his actual willing it. There 
is thus no extraneous end involved, neither in the moral 
authority of the Command nor as a logical implicate of it 





object of accomplishment. According to some 
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‘nor also as a psychological condition of motivation, the 
Imperative or Command being itself the motive, the end and 
the sanction. Hence what is adnusthita, accomplished in the 
execution, is the @jia@ or command, the prerand, the subjec- 
tive prompting or impulsion, being itself the sampddya, the 
however 
there is a distinction between the subjective prompting or 
prerand of the Vidhi and the objective duty or karya, a 
distinction however which does not iniply absolute separate- 
ness or independence of meaning. ‘Thus (1) some hold that 
the prerakatva, the impelling function is sdbda, i.e., the 
primary and direct meaning of the Imperative or Injunctive, 
while kāryatva, the funetion of objective prescription of a 
duty is @rtha, i.e., follows by implication. (2) Others how- 
ever consider the kdryatva or objective function to be the 
primary meaning and prerakatva or impelling function to be 
merely implied. In any case however there is only one 
meaning of the Imperative and not two, viz., one with the 
other as necessarily implied—either — subjective 
prompting with aparityaktakaryabhava or necessary impli- 
cation of an objective right or duty, or kdryatva, objective 
duty with aparityaktaprerakabhava or necessary implication 
of subjective impulsion. 

N.B.—Vidyainanda in the Astasahasri enters into an 
extremely acute analysis of the meaning of Niyoga or 
Command with special reference to these two functions of 
objective prescription and subjective impulsion. The various 
possible interpretations of Niyoga which he considers in this 
connection constitute an invaluable contribution to the 
Doctrine of Conscience remarkable alike for the depth, the 
profundity and the subtlety of the analysis. There are 
according to him altogether eleven different interpretations of 
Niyoga or the Moral Imperative. Thus :— ‘ 

(1) According to some, Niyoga is kāryarūpa, t.e., of 
the nature of something to be done or something that ought 
to be done. Hence it refers to objective right, right as right 
considered objectively. Right or Duty thus conceived as 
having objective value and validity, i.e., as an objective verity 
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belonging to the Moral Order, is the essence of the Moral 
Imperative or Command which constitutes Niyoya. Niyoga 
is thus objective duty (kāryarūpa) as distinguished from sub- 
jective prompting (prerandriipa), but it is Suddhakdaryarapa, 
pure, unconditional duty, duty as duty without the visesanas 
or modalities. It is not this or that duty, but duty as such 


without the particular mode. ** Give unto such and such- 


es +4 


persons,” sacrifice in such and such ways,” etc., —these 
are duties, obligationg to be discharged, but not pure duty, 
but only modalities, cigesanas or particular modes of duty. 
Niyoga is what is common to these all without the modalities 
or visesanas—it is pure (suddha) and absolute (anyanira- 
peksa). This particular act or that particular act—these are 
only modes that do not enter into the pure consciousness of 
duty—neither the particular mode of the act, nor desires 
(e.g., Svargakamana) and other psychological acecompani- 
ments. As to prerakaitva, the subjective prompting or 
motive—that also does not enter into Niyoga as such. The 
accompanying modalities and the psychological accompani- 
ments have alike to be stripped off from Niyoga which is 
pure, unconditioned objective Right. The purity of Duty 
as Duty must not be spoiled by importing anything 
extraneous into it. 

(2) According to others, Niyoga is prerand, the subjec- 
tive prompting and not anything objective such as 
the act. This prompting or moving force cannot he 
ignored in the Niyoga. The objective factor, that which 1s 
to be done, is only an objective accompaniment and 1s 
inessential. It is the subjective prompting that is essential— 
the prerana in the sense of psychological motivation. The 
duty as such is only a means to the subjective impulsion. 
Take away the latter and Niyoqga loses all significance. It 
is the subjective impulsion or prompting that constitutes the 
value and the validity of the Niyoga. Niyoga is thus essen- 
tially is subjective prompting or prerana, the objective duty 
being only an accompaniment or means to it. But it ts 
fnddhaprerand, pure, unadulterated prerana, or moral 
prompting from the pure sense of duty without pathological 
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or material motives. It is this pure impulsion from the 


sense of duty’ for duty's sake that constitutes the essence of 
the Niyoga or Command, not the objective duty or act 
commanded. The agent does not consider himself appointed 
(niyukta) under the Law unless he also feels that he is 
prerita, subjectively impelled or prompted by the sense of 
duty. It is prerand or subjective prompting therefore that 1s 
the essential factor in the command, the objective duty being 
inessential or adventitious. z 

(3) According to others, Niyoga is neither pure objec- 
tive duty nor the mere subjective prompting, neither mere 
kāryarūpa nor mere prera naripa, but preranņnāsahitakāryarūpa, 
i.e., kārya or objective duty as supported by the sense of 
preranā or impulsion. The emphasis is on the objective 
aspect, but the subjective impulsion must also be there. The 
pure act, the thing to be done, considered in itself, is not 
sufficient to constitute duty which must also present itself 
as my duty (mama idam kāryam). Hence it must also be 
subjectively impelling, must operate as a motive on the agent 
in order to be presented as his karya or duty. It completes 
itself in the kārya or duty and therefore the objective factor is 
principal, but it must also present itself as mama kārya or 
my duty and therefore prerana or subjective prompting is 
also necessary. 

(4) According to others, Niyoga is prerana, subjective 
prompting, in the first instance, and karya or, duty only for 
the sake of the realisation of this prerand. Hence it is 
kdryasahitaprerana, subjective impulsion modalised into 
objective duty. It is the subjective factor that is primary, 
but the objective duty as giving form to the subjective 
prerand is also necessary. 

(5) According to others, Nityoga is morally valid, 
authoritative. It is this which constitutes its prerakatva or 
pravartakatva. » But whence does it derive this binding 
force, this authority on the agent or subject? The external 
act, the objective duty or kārya cannot have binding force 
on the subject. There is no natural link between the karya 
or duty and its prerand or validation in consciousness, The 
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kdrya, the external act, cannot exercise authority on the free 
subject. It derives its authoritativeness by upacaira or pro- 
jection, not from its own nature. The duty validates itself 
in consciousness. ‘There is pramdnavydpdra, a process of 
validation, through which it establishes itself. What then 
is the process? How does the duty establish its authority 
on the agent? The act as objective external fact cannot be 
obligatory on the subject. Its authority is only by upacdra, 
projection, of the Self on the external duty. It is the Self 
as Caitanya or Illumination which is the real Pramdna or 
validating authority. The Prameya, the object, is object 
because of the subject which is cidétmaka or Illumination. 
The object shines, is established as object, through the 
light of the validating subject which is the true validating 
authority. Its authority is thus derived from the 
subject or Self which is the Light of Intelligence or 
Consciousness. It is this Light of Consciousness which is 
transferred by upacara to the external fact thereby investing 
it with objective authority or validity. The free person does 
not submit to the dead matter of fact: it is the fact that 
derives its binding force from the Self which is the Light 
of Intelligence. 

(6) According to others, Niyoga is hkaryapreranayoh 
sambandhah—the sambandha or link between the kārya or 
duty and the prerana@ or subjective prompting. It is neither 
karya or the act as duty, nor the agent's subjective prompt- 
ing, but the relation between the subjective and the objective 
factors —a certain indissoluble nexus between the agent and 
his present duty. 

(7) According to others, Niyoga 1s not bare sambandha 
or relation, nor mere kārya or duty, nor simply the agent s 
prompting, but is the samudaya, the entire complex of the 
duty, the prompting and the nexus. It is an organic whole 
of consciousness consisting of the subjective factor, the 
objective factor and the nexus—the concrete experience which 
is neither the one simply nor the other simply. By them- 
selves these are all abstractions, Niyoga being the concrete 
whole of experience consisting of all these together. 
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(8) According to others, Niyoga is Tadubhaya-vinir- 
mukta, is free alike from the subjective and the objective 
factors, being neither prerandsvabhdava, subjective impulsion, 
nor kdryasvabhava, objective duty. ‘These are only moda- 
lities which are conditional, but Niyoga is absolute, 
unconditional Imperative and therefore represents something 
Transcendental. Brahma is this Niyoga—the noumenal 
reality, the Absolute. It is the accomplished (siddha) 
Absolute that manifests itself to you under the phenomenal 
form of kārya or sddhya, the form ot something to be accom- 
plished. Because Brahma is accomplished (siddha), prera- 
katva, subjective prompting, kdrya, objective duty, etec., 
must all be only phenomenal forms. They are modalisations 
of the timeless under the form of time. 

(9) According to others, Niyoga is the yantradridha 
agent, the agent as the master of a machine or as using a 
certain instrument. The agent uses an instrument to 
accomplish something, to work out some end, and Niyoga 
is the agent as working out his end, the agent representing 
himself as driven along the path of fruition (visayarudham 
āūtmānam gamyamanam pravartate). The agent desires 
something which sets him to work along a particular line 
and Niyoga is the agent considering himself as visayaradha, 
i.e., as the master of or realising the object of his desire. 
Hence Niyoga is the agent conscious of himself as rising to 
fruition through a particular line of action. It is the agent's 
subjective impulsion along a particular line as determined by 
the sense of progressive fruition. Hence it is preranartpa 
or subjective impulsion but not pure impulsion without 
pathological motives, but impulsion as determined by 
empirical ends and sustained and fed by the sense of 
progressive realisation. 

(10) According to others, Niyoga is bhogyarupa, bC., 
something which fulfils, something which conduces to 
fruition. It is therefore essentially an object, an - object 
which conduces to the Self’s fruition or fulfilment. But 
such an object cannot be considered as detached from the 
subject; the bhogya, the object of experience or fruition, 
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points necessarily to a bhoktā, experiencer or subject that 
is fulfilled. Hence there is self-reference (niamatvena 
vijidna), niyoga as bhogya or object conducing to fruition 
becomes merged as it Were in the subject that is fulfilled 
(bhoktari cvyavasthitam). But this is not all: bhogya 
implies also feeling of ownership (svāmitvena abhimdana), - 
the feeling of self-appropriation. There is a bhogya or 
object of fruition only through the sense of ownership or 
self-appropriation, bhoga or fruition necessarily implying 
the self as being fulfilled and therefore as being enriched by 
or as appropriating the object to itself. Nziyoga therefore as 
bhogya or conducing to self-fulfilment imphes this self- 
appropriation or svamitvena abhimana. But even this is 
not all. It must also determine the self as agent or doer 
(svam nirapyate), i.e., must be self-determining besides 
being self-determined or self-appropriated as bhogya or 
object of fruition. It is only as it determines the self as 
bhogya that the latter is a moral agent ; till then he is not a 
moral agent and the Niyoga has no application. Niyoga is 
thus the self-determining and self-determined bhogya, the 
bhogya which constitutes its experiencer and is itself consti- 
tuted by its experiencer. Further as bhogya or object of 
fruition, it is not siddha, accomplished, but sddhya, to be 
accomplished. In other words, it represents a satisfaction 
which is to be, thus implying an element of becoming—the 
realisation of what is possible. Hence Niyoga is the self- 
appropriated and self-determining bhogya in the form of a 
duty to be accomplished. But it is not pure unconditioned 
duty (suddhakaryaripa) without subjective or psychological 
accompaniments but duty constituted by as well as constitu- 
tive of its subjective conditions. 

(11) According to others, Niyoga is the agent himself 
(Purusa eva niyogah), the agent determining himself by the 
act (karyavisistah purusah). The agent is both the sddhaka, 
accomplisher, and sādhya, accomplished. In accomplishing 
Niyoga, the agent accomplishes himself. It is not the act 
which is really accomplished or sādhita, but the agent who 
acts. The agent no doubt says to himself *' this is my kārya 
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or duty °, but this is only because he conceives himself as 
fulfilled in this particular mode. It is the agent therefore 
that realises himself and the agent is therefore the Niyaga. 


Hence Niyoga may be conceived either (1) as uncondi- 
tioned objective duty, or (2) as pure subjective impulsion, or 


(3) as duty with prerand as auxiliary, or (4) as prerand with 


duty as an accompaniment, or (5) as the free person pres- 
cribing freely to himself, or (6) as the bare link between the 
prerana and the duty, or (7) as the enéire complex of the duty, 
the prerand and thé link, or (8) as the Transcendental Abso- 
lute as the negation of both prerand and duty as phenomenal 
forms, or (9) as empirical prerana or impulsion implying 
pathological motives and also the objective act as conditions, 
or (10) as empirical duty implying subjective determination 
and realisation in time, or (11) as the Self itself. It will 
be seen that (9) is the hedonistic and empirical form of 
pure, unconditioned prerandrapa just as (10) represents the 
empirical form of unconditioned ka@ryarapa. Again both (5) 
and (11) consider Niyoga from the standpoint of the Self but 
while (5) considers the Self as Self-validating, Self-establish- 
ing experience, (11) considers it as Self-fulfilment or Self- 
realisation. Lastly, both (5) and (8) emphasise the factor 
of validation through the Light of Consciousness or caitanya, 
but while in (5).this is considered from the standpoint of 
the individual subject or Self, in (8) it is regarded as the 
essence of the Transcendental Brahma or Absolute. 

(d) We shall now consider the last question, viz., the 
implications, subjective and objective, of Niyoga as the 
Moral Imperative. Two questions will have to be discussed 
in this connection : 


(1) Does Niyoga imply subjective freedom or the agent's 
free will? And 

(2) Does Niyoga imply an objective, personal source— 
a superior or Perfect Person as the Law giver to the moral 
agent ? 

(1) As regards the question of subjective freedom, 
it is contended that it is a necessary implication of the 
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Moral Imperative. The Imperative. it is argued, being 
pravartandripa, or actuating in character, necessarily 
implies a corresponding capacity or competency in the agent 
to accomplish it. It would be a moral as well as a logical 
absurdity for the Imperative to actuate the agent to any- 
thing which it is not in his power to accomplish. The 
‘Ought *’, the Imperative of the Vidhi, thus necessarily 
implies ** can "’, i.e., the agent's capacity to accomplish it. 
(Pravartanaripo hi Vidhih arthāt samihitasddhanasgaktim 
bodhayati. Pravartana ca asakyavisaye na sambhavati— 
‘* Sistradipika.’’) Hence there cannot be any moral injunc- 
tion in respect of the impracticable oy impossible—a com- 
mand which enjoins the unattainable or impracticable loses 
all moral significance and authority by the very fact. 

It follows therefore that the agent's subjective compe- 
tency or freedom is a psychological as well as a logico-ethical 
implicate of the Moral Imperative. The Imperative can 
impel or actuate only through the agent's subjective 
consciousness of competency or freedom as a psychological 
condition, and it would be a logical absurdity which would 
deprive it of its validity or moral authority if the imperative 
were to enjoin anything which is by nature beyond the power 
of the agent to realise. Niyoga thus implies the agent's 
subjective freedom psychologically, logically as well as 
morally. | a 

(2) As regards the question of an objective implication 
of a personal source, there are two schools of Hindu thought, 
viz., (i) the school of Pauruseya-vddinas which conceives a 
personal (Pauruseya) source of the Niyoga and (it) the 
school of Apauruseya-vddinas which conceives 16 as Imperso- 
nal Law without any personal source. Thus according to 
the Carvakas, the Bauddhas, the Jainas, the Nyadya-Vaisesikas 
and the Ramianujists, Niyoga is a Personal prescription of a 
superior to an inferior being, while according to the ] urva- 
mimamsakas (i.e., the Bhiattas, the Prabhakaras, ete.) 16 1s 
Tmpersonal Law without a Lawgiver. i D 

For the Cārvākas however Niyoga is only the command 
of the earthly king (r@ja@jnd@) and not of any perfect person as 
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ordinarily assumed. As a matter of fact there is no such 
perfect person hor any supersensuous satisfaction which he 
can vouchsafe as the sanction of the command. Worldly 
pleasures are the only possible pleasures and the law of the 
king as the dispenser of earthly happiness is therefore the 
true Moral Law. 

For the Jainas and the Bauddhas however, the Law is 
the declaration of the Aptas or Seers of the transcendental 
plane—persons who by acquiring *personal experience of 
matters of spiritual significance are competent judges of 
what is truly right or wrong. Hence Niyoga represents the 
verdict of spiritual experts, persons who have acquired 
spiritual insight and vision. The *' Vatsyayanabhiasya "' 
notes the following characteristics of these spiritual experts 
or Aptas: kim punaraptanam pramdnam? Sdaksatkrta- 
dharmata, bhitadayad, yathabhitarthacilkhyadpayisd iti. Apta 
khalu sāksātkrtadharmānah idam khātavyam ayamasya hant- 
hetuh idamasya adhigantavyam ayamasya adhigamaheturtti 
bhūtāni anukampante. Tesim klhalu vai préinabhrtam 
svayam anavabuddhamananam na anyāt upadesat avabodha- 
karanamasti, na ca anavabodhe samithavarjanam vā, na va 
akrteā svastibhavah, napiasya anyah upakdrakah api asti, 
hanta vayamebhyo yathadarganam yathabhitam upadisamah. 

An Apta, therefore, is one who is possessed of— 

Saksakrtadharmataé, i.e., right judgment as to what is 
dharma or duty by virtue of direct, personal experience. 

Bhatadaya, compassion towards all sentient creatures 
sincerely wishing that they should know the right from 
the wrong, the benefjcial from the injurious, in order to 
attain the one and avoid the other. ' 

Vathabhatarthacikhyapayisa, the desire to teach sentient 
beings the nature of things as they really are, i.e., to teach 
them as to what is really injurious and should be avoided and 
what is really beneficial and should be sought—a desire which 
proceeds from the knowledge that they cannot themselves 
know either the one or the other and the means of avoiding 
the one or attaining the other, and also that they have not 
anybody else to help them to a knowledge of these things. 
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It follows from the above that the Apta is free from the 
faults and shortcomings Which vitiate the knowledge of 
ordinary mortals—the faults, e.g., of carelessness (pramdda), 
error (viparyaya), greed (vipralipsa), defects of sense-organs 
(indriyadosa), etc. 

It is the declarations of these Aptas, perfect or perfected 
persons,~that constitute Niyoga according to the Bauddhas 
and Jainas. But this does not imply however that there is 
an eternally perfect being whose commands constitute the 
Moral Imperative or Niyoga. The Bauddhas and Jainas, 
being atheists, do not admit any such eternally perfect being. 
In place of such a being they assume an endless series of per- 
fected persons who acquire perfection in course of time—an 
endless series in which the preceding Aptas stand as 
preceptors to those who succeed. 

` The Nyfya-Vaisesikas and the Rāmānujists on the 
contrary conceive an Isvara or Lord as the prescriber of the 
Moral Law, an Eternally Perfect being who lays down the 
duty for man in a code of injunctions and prohibitions. But 
while according to Ramianujists the commands represent the 
Intelligence of the Lord, i.e., his knowledge of what is truly 
right and what is wrong, according to the Nyaya-Vaisesikas 
they represent only the will of the Lord, i.e., his mere 
pleasure or fiat. 

The Purvamimimsakas however do away altogether 
with the conception of a personal sonree. Niyoga in their 
view is an impersonal verity of the Moral Order—a Law 
which has intrinsie validity without being a personal com- 
mard. For what is Niyoga? It is Vidhivakya, i.e., the 
declaration of scripture. Now a declaration (vaya) is its 
own evidence or pramdna. It is self-validating, self-evident 
by nature and can be overthrown only by cvaktrdosa or fault 
of the speaker. But the Vedas have no speaker or Vakta, 
there is no personal source of the Apauresaya Vedas. Hence 
there is also no vaktrdosa, no fault of the speaker to vitiate 
the purity of the Vedic declarations. Such declarations have 
thus intrinsic validity without implying a personal source. 
These self-evident, self-authoritative Vedic Declarations 
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constitute the Moral Law which is Niyoga. The Moral Law 
is thus the Impersonal Law of the Vedas without a lawgiver. 

The Naiyayikas however point out that the mere absence 
of vitiation by the speaker's faults does not constitute the 
pramanya, the evidential value or validity, of the Vedic 
Declarations. This is only a negative condition of their 
validity which supposes also other positive conditions such 
as direct experience, etc. Without these the Scriptural 
Declarations will lose all authority.. The Mimamsaka con- 
ception of the self-evident character of all declarations is an 
arbitrary assumption which does not bear examination. 
The Mimamsakas ignore the element of personal experience 
and other positive factors involved in the validation of the 
Moral Imperative. 

We have so far considered the nature and implications 
of the Moral Imperative without reference to the nature of 
the specific duties enjoined. We have seen however that 
there are not only nityanaimittika or unconditional duties 
for the individual but also Ger — or duties 
which are conditional on the agent’s subjective desire for an 
end. The question therefore remains to be considered how 
the Imperative is to be conceived in regard to these condi- 
tional duties. These duties imply the agent’s desire for 
empirical ends and yet according to the Bhattas and the 
Prabhakaras the Imperative is independent, in its authority 
as well as its operation _of any subjective desire of the agent. 
We shall therefore have to consider now : “ 

The Nature of the Imperative or Vidhi in the condi- 
tional duties (kamyakarmas), particularly those that involve 
evil in the form of himsā or injury to sentient beings. 

Such himsd or destruction of life is part of many kamya 
duties such as Syena, aqnisoma, etc. Thus syena is the 
specific ceremonial duty which is obligatory on the individual 
who wants to destroy his enemy. In s0 far as it enables 
him to attain this end it involves anartha or evil in the’ form 
of destruction of life. The question therefore has to be 
considered how from the Prabhikara and the Bhitta stand- 
points these can be conceived as obligations or duties 
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conducive to the agent's merit, particularly the acts involving 
anartha or evil. 

(a) The Prabhdkara view: The Prabhikaras contend 
that the Imperative as pravartaka, morally obligatory or 
impelling, requires only two things, viz., a mniyojya or 
person commanded and a visaya or act commanded. These 
are the anubandhadvayas, the two necessary accompaniments, 
of Vidhi or Moral Imperative. Now in kamyakarmacodana 
or injunction as to a conditional duty we have these two 
anubandhas or necessary accompaniments respectively in the 
person desiring something and the act which is laid down for 
the satisfaction of the desire. For example, in the injune- 
tion svargakdma yajeta, he that desires happiness in heaven 
must perform this particular sacrifice, we have the adhi- 
karanubandha, the subject of the command, in the term 
svargakdma or * the agent who desires happiness in heaven ' 
and the visayanubandha, i.e., object or act commanded, in 
the term yajeta, ‘ the injunction of the particular sacrifice.’ 
It follows therefore by logical implication that the act, viz., 
yajtkriya or particular sacrificial ceremony which is the 
bhavartha or object of the injunction, must be svargasddhana, 
i.e., a means to the desired happiness in heaven. If !§ 
were not so, the term svargakāma would be meaningless. 
Why sliould there be reference not merely to an agent but 
also to an agent desiring a particular end, viz., a specifie 
satisfaction or happiness, if the enjoined duty had nothing 
to do with the particular end in question? It therefore 
necessarily follows that the act of sacrifice is a means 
(sadhana) and the happiness in heaven the end (sadhya) and 
there is sddhyasddhanabhava or relation of means and end 
“between them. Hence this sddhyasddhanapratiti or sense of 
a menns-and-end relation is logically implied in the prompt- 
ing of the Imperative or Vidhi. But in this case the 
pravartakatva, the impelling character, of the Vidhi as the 
Moral Imperative, does not extend to svargadiphala or ends 
of happiness in heaven, ete. The agent is prompted by his 
own subjective desire or lips7 towards this end, and as this 
empirical, pathological motive intervenes in a kamya duty 
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prompted by the agent's desire, the Vidhi as the non-empirical 
moral motive becomes uddsina or indifferent. In other 
words, the Imperative is deprived of its character of moral 
impulsion or motivation through the presence of the empiri- 
cal or material motive. The only operation of the Imperative 
in this case is to produce the sddhyasadhanapratiti or 
consciousness of the act as a means to the desired. end, 
and to indicate the itikartavyata, the manner of accom- 
plishing the act and thereby tle end to which it is a 
means. These are the only functions of the Imperative in 
the conditional duties which imply desire in the agent and 
refer to specific empirical ends. In the nitya or uncondi- 
tional duties however there being no extraneous end or 
consequence, there is also no subjective desire or lipsd as a 
motive. Hence the Imperative here is a motive to the act 
itself, its function extending to motivation as well to the 
indication of the manner of accomplishing the duty in ques- 
tion. The two anubandhas or accompaniments here are :— 
(1) the niyojya or adhikari, i.e., the agent commanded, in 
this case irrespectively of his personal craving or wish, and 
(2) the visaya or bhavdrtha, t.e., the act enjoined. Since 
there is no subjective motive, the visaya, the objective act, 
is itself the moving or prompting force. 

Now let us consider the cases of agnisomtya himsā and 
fyena. The one involves evil in the form of pasughdta or 
slaughter of animals, this being part of the sacrificial » 
ceremony. The other also involves evil, viz., in the form of 
the destruction of the enemy, this being the object of the 
fyenayaga or ceremony of syenda. Now we have seen that 
in the case of kamya, empirical or conditional duties 
(including jyotistoma, syena, etc.), the pravartakatva, the 
prescriptive „or prompting function of the Injunctive as 
constituting sastriyapravrtti or moral impulsion consists only 
in indicating the ifthkartavyata, the manner of accomplishing 
the act (including the sadhyasidhanapratiti, the inducement 
of the means-and-end consciousness), but does not cover the 
phalāmśa, the consequence or end desired to be accomplished. 
Now in Agnisomiya himsa or injury to life involved in the 
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ceremony of Agnisoma, the humsd or element of injury, viz., 
animal slaughter (paśughāta) is included in the itikartavya- 
lamsa or manner of accomplishing the ceremony and is 
therefore covered by the sdstriyapravrtti, the moral function 
of the Imperative. Hence such himsā or injury to life is 
morally legitimate (vatdha), and the sadmanyavidhi, the 
general prescription which prohibits himsd or injury to life 
(e.g., ma himsyat, thou shalt not take life), has therefore to 
be limited, restricted in its scope, by the visesavidhi, the 
special injunction which prescribes the agnisomiya himsā in 
the sacrificial ceremony of jyotistoma. But in the case of 
the syena ceremony however, the himsā, viz., Satrumdarana 
or destruction of the enemy is phalamsa, part of the end or 
object which is aimed at. It does not fall within the 
itikartyavyataméga, i.e., the part of the injunction which 
relates to the manner of accomplishing the syena ceremony. 
For this reason it cannot be covered by the moral function 
of the Imperative or Vidhi, i.e., the function of the injunc- 
tion which prescribes the»syena ceremony for the person who 
wants to destroy his enemy. Hence the sāmānyavidhi or 
general injunction which condemns injury to life (himsa) is 
not restricted in its application here, i.e., it condemns syena 
as adharma or morally evil. | 

It follows from the above that for the Prabhakaras 
Sastriya himsa, destruction of life having scriptural sanction, 
is right or wrong according to the nature of the particular 
injunction which leads to or involves it. Thus scriptural 
injunctions include nitya or unconditional duties and kamya 
or conditional duties including jyotistoma, śyena, etc.). 
Now of these only arthas, i.e., those that are sukhadhika- 
duhkhajanaka in the sense of not being fraught with un- 
happiness in excess of the happiness, are dharma, t.e., 
morally right or morally good. Syena, e.g., is adharma, 
morally- evil because if is anartha or evil, t.e., evil as leading 
to unhappiness in-excess of happiness. But it is not simply 
because it is an anartha or evil that it constitutes moral 
wrong or adharma, but because it is an anartha or evil which 
is seripturally condemned or prohibited. In other words, 
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only such anarthas as are prohibited by S@strika command 
are moral evils, and yena as involving himsd or injury to 
life in its phalamésa or end aimed at falls within the scope 
of the general prohibition of himsā or injury to life—a 
general prohibition which is restricted only in respect of such 
injury as is involved in the manner of accomplishing an act 
and not as an end or consequence desired to be accomplished. 
Contrarywise only arthas,.i.¢., acts or objects which do not 
produce unhappiness in excess of ~ happiness are dharma, 
morally good or morally right. ' Bat all -arthas are not 
morally good, only codandlaksana arthas, i.e., arthas having 
the mark of seriptural sanction, constitute moral duty. 
Thus there may be some arthas which are desirable from the 
non-fastriya or secular standpoint. These are not dharma. 
Similarly there may be some anarthas which are undesirable 
from the empirical standpoint—anarthas as producing mi 
happiness in excess of happiness. But these will not 
constitute moral wrong unless prohibited by sīstrika pres- 
eription. It follows therefore that there may be some arthas 

and some anarthas which are devoid of moral significance. 
Thus nonprohibited anarthas are neither right nor wrong; 
similarly non-prescribed arthas are also neither the one nor 
the othe®, and it is possible that there may be specifie objects 
or acts which are neither arthas nor anarthas, and these also 
are morally neutral. . 

It follows from Prabhakara’s view that the praimanya, 
the authority or authoritative character of Vedie injunctions, 
is independent of any extrantous sequence or end, any 
fruition or satisfaction to which it May conduce. This is 
true of the nifya or unconditional as well as the kamya or 
conditional duties enjoined by the Vedas. In both cases the 
authority is Independent of any ulterior end, and since in 
the. conditional duties the agent is moved by his subjective 
desire, the authoritative or imperative function of the 4njune- 
tion relates only to the itikartaryata,*the manner of 
accomplishing the act and to the sédhyasidhanaprattti or 
inducement of the knowledge of menns-and-end relation, 
between the act and the end aimed at. The authority in this 
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case is logical rather than strictly moral—the Imperative 
ensuring validation of the consciousness of means-and-end 
relation and of the manner of accomplishing the act rather 
than impelling the will or pravrtti through its authority. 
In nitya or unconditional duties however there being no 
intervening subjective desire, the authority extends to the 
will.and determines it through its moral validity or praéménya. 
In either case therefore the prāmānya or authority is estab- 
lished ae the duty which is enjoined and not through 
any ulteri¢ _ fruition or satisfaction which it may ensure. 
And this is trùe of all Vedic prescriptions, there validity or 
authority being constituted by the prescribed acts or duties 
independently of extraneous ends (sarvasya vedasya kdrye eva 
pramanyam). Where such ends exist as in kāmya or 
j conditional duties, the Injunction loses its character of 
moral impulsion or authority, its only function being to 
indicate the act as a means to the end and the manner 
of accomplishing it. It follows from this that all Vedic 
prescriptions are validated through the duties enjoined 
and that prescriptions which lay down ends-in-themselves 
independently of specific acts or duties are apramdna 
or unauthoritative. Hence the <Atmasvariipapararadkyas 
of the Upanisads, i.e., the Texts which declares realisation 
' of the Self's true nature as the highest end, are un- 
authoritative. Such declarations enjoin a static fruition 
for the moral agent—the fruition of rest in the Self’s 
ie nature as distinguished from an act of duty to 
be done, an end therefore which jis other than any 
specifie act to be aedomplished. Hence they cannot be valid 
or authoritative. * 
According to the Probhakaras therefore the Vedic Law 
as Vidhi or Moral Imperative is not the eternally self-accom- 
is plished fruition of the Absolute as realised consciousness or 
experience presenting itself as an end to be realised. Tt is 
the act of duty itself in its pure essence, the act as having 
self-evidencing, self-validating authority. the act as an 
impersonal verity of the moral order as distinguished from n 
fact given in experience. Vidhi, in other words, is the 
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self-positing and self-posited duty which is as different from 
the being of a given fact as it is from becoming. It is 
accomplished, realised being as distinguished from the static 
being of a given matter of fact, the being or reality which 
constitutes the validity of a  self-authoritative duty or 
imperative as distinguished from the being of a self-accom- 
plished experience or fruition. It is this accomplished being 
as duty that comes up to us in the form of a categorical 
imperative. The authority of the Irfiperative is only the 
self-validation of the Duty in consciousSness as ‘an accom- 
plished verity of the moral order: it is the Tiaw revealing 
itself to consciousness in its essence as having dynamic 
reality or the validity of a duty to be accomplished. 

Such injunctions as are artha constitute dharma or 
morality according to the Prabhakaras, t.e., injunctions 
which do not produce unhappiness in excess of happiness 
constitute moral right, while injunctions which are anarthas 
as producing more unhappiness than happiness are not 
morally right though having scriptural sanction. It is these 
injunctions which are really accomplished in the agent's 
accomplishment of his duties and not any ulterior end or 
consequence. Since in kamya or conditional duties the 
agent is moved not by the injunction but by his subjective 
desire for an end, these are not strictly duties in the moral 
sense: they are pseudo-duties whose only function is to 
indicate the manner of accomplishing an end without 
prompting or impelling the will which is the true function of 
a duty as having moral authority: Hence it is the uncondi- 
tional duties without any extraneous end or consequence that 
are duties in the strict sense. The prompting here is the 
prompting of the Imperative and not of any extraneous 
consequence or end, and is therefore strictly moral prompting 
or impulsion as distinguished from the empirical prompting 
of desire. Tt is therefore the accomplishment of such diudies 
with pravrtti or will determined by moral as distinguished 
from pathological prompting that constitutes man’s proper 
course, Such duties performed for duty's sake constitute 
morality (dharma), i.e., the accomplishment of the Impera- 
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tive for the sake of the Imperative without reference to any 
ulterior fruition or satisfaction. ‘This is also man’s highest 
good, his nihsreyasa or paramapurusartha—this niyogasiddht 
or accomplishment of pure duty as distinguished from the 
realisation of an ulterior end or happiness. It does not lead 
to happiness in heaven (svarga) or any other ulterior satis- 
faction which is implicated only in the kdmya or conditional 
duties. These latter refer to a phala or extraneous result, 


such phala being äkşiptā, drawn on or implicated by, the 


fact of the subjective desire which prompts, though not 
implied in the*imperative or impelling function of duty as 
duty. This impelling function becomes inoperative by the 
very fact of the subjective prompting in a conditional duty 
which thus lacks true moral significance or value. 
N.B.—Some points however remain obscure in the 
Prabhakara doctrine. (1) Does Niyoga imply vydpdra or a 
process of becoming? Is it something that realises, posits 
itself? In that case, it is bhdvrand, becoming, and not 
being which contradicts the doctrine of a Moral Order 
as a system of established or accomplished moral verities. 
Is it then not vyāpāra at all, no process of becoming, but 
mere svabhadva or essence? In that case, what is it the 
essence of? Is it visayasvabhava, the essence of the enjoined 
duty? In that case, Niyoga is the act itself, the act in its 
pure essence, not a fact in its pure essence. But the 
uestion in this case is: is the visaya, the act which is the 
bject of the Niyoga siddha, accomplished, or asiddha, un- 
accomplish f i.e., vidyamāna existent, or avtdyamana, 
non-existent, at the time of the niyoga? If it is non-existent, 
then how does it become vākyārtha, the import of the cate- 
gorical proposition? An hypothetical proposition may refer 





even to the non-existent, but a categorical proposition refers 


only to what exists. To say that the non-existent may be 
clothed with an imagined (kalpanika) reality and thus be 
the import of a categorical proposition is to deprive Niyoga 
of its character of an objective, ontological verity, t.e., of its 
character of an accomplished fact in an established Moral 
Order. It is to give it only kdalpanika, imagined existence, 
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subject to all the forms and categories of the understanding. ` 
Again, if the visaya, the act in its essence, is existent 
(vidyamdna), then h is siddha, accomplished and cannot be 
accomplished again. Lastly, if it be partly existent and 

partly non-existent (i.e., ideally existent and actually non- 
existent}, then by as much as it is non-existent by so much 

it cannot be the meaning of the categorical proposition, and 

by as much as it is existent by so much it.cannot be accom- ~- 
plished. Is it then phalascabhava, of the essence of an end, ` 

as distinguished from visayasvabhava, the eSsence of a duty ? 
This will be consequentialism as distinguished from the 
ethical realism of Niyoga as act-essence or visayasvabhava. 
The difficulty here however is: the Niyoga as looking 
forward to an end will imply also an end of this end and also 
another end for the latter and so on ad infinitum. Again the 
end as end being avidyamdna or unrealised cannot be the 
import of a categorical proposition. (2) Again Niyoga 1s 
pramaéna, validates or establishes itself as authoritative. 
But what is Pramana? Pramana is cidātmaka, self- 
vahdating experience or position in consciousness. Niyoqga 
as pramāņna is therefore bare pratibhdsa or position in 
consciousness and thus we get neither its kāryarūpa the 

form of duty nor its prerandriipa, the form of impulsion. 
These must be therefore only illusory superimpositions on 
Niyoqga as mere self-evidencing experience. This is the 
objection of Brahmavdda or Absolutism against the doctrine 

of Niyoga as mere Impersonal Law. Niyoga ir his view is 
samvidatmaka, the self-revealing Spirit itself and is not Pure 
Act ot Duty as an impersonal axiological verity. (3) Thirdly, 
Niyoga is either of the form of duty (ka@ryarfiipa) or of the “3 i 
form of moral impulsion (preranārūpa). This Niyòga again — 
is Apūroa which constitutes dharma or merit, i.e., Niyoga ©. | 
as accomplished constitutes merit. But the Prabhaikaras- h 
reject alike the Nyfya-Vaisesikay conception of Aprep as — 
Atmasamskāra or subjective disposition of the self and the .2 > 
Bhatta conception of it as kriyasakti, i.e., an objective =: `; 
potency of the act iteelf. Hence the question is: where ss 
does Niyoga reside as Apiirca and as constituting the agent's — 
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dharma or merit during the interval of its accomplishment? 
Further how can it be Apairca or Dharma as pure kāryarūpa 
or duty or as pure prerandripa or moral obligation and 

7 impulsion? In either case we shall have the accomplishment 

* of that which in its true cssence is always to be. 
And further there is no difference in this case between 

-the Niyoga as accomplished and the Niyoga as unaccom- 
— at least “it is not clear what this difference, 
any, positicely is. Niyoga as Apirca is not karmika 
potency samskéra or disposition of the diman. What 
then, 45 it positively as distinguished from unaccomplished 
Law? (4) Lastly, what is the nihéreyasa or highest good 
in the sense of paramapurusdrtha or ultimate and highest 
end of the individual? The Pribhikaras describe it as 
niyogasiddhi, the realisation of the Imperative, i.e., its 
realisation in the case of the nitya or unconditional duties 
(Tasmat nityesu niyogasiddhireca purusdrtham, niyoga- 
siddheh paramapurusarthatrat—*'Citsukhi"’ reporting Prabha- 
kara’s view). What, then, is the essence of this realisation 
of the Imperative? We have already seen how the 
Prabhakaras avoid a positive definition of it. They merely 

_ reject the Nyaya-Vaisesika and Bhatta conceptions. Hence 
| it is not clear what constitutes the positive content of 
1 Prabhakara’s moksa. This moksa as Transcendental Free- 

y is described as niyogasiddh: or realisation of the 

: k Imperative, but niyoga is always either prerand, impulsion, 

E —— duty : itis not clear how it can be an accomplished 

verity without being deprived of its very nature 

Ther is also no possible locus of it in the interval of realisa- 

Fas tin the. al and thus Prabbakara’s moksa as 

realisation of Niyoga remains merely a 

Salikandtha (a disciple of Prabhakara) 

wever, in. rig ai * Preakaranapancika,”” in the chapter on 

= Tae mentions duhkhathica or freedom from suffering 

"s moksa. According to him there are two 

wa—the course which leads to scarga or happiness in 

en and the course which leads to moksa or freedom from 
iffering. ‘The former comes on the wake of kamyakarmas 
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or conditional duties depending on the agent's desire, while 
the latter is brought on by self-knowledge (Atmajñāna), the 
discharge of the unconditional duties (nityanaimitiika- 
karmanusthdna) and the varjana, eschewing, of the condi- 
tional duties (kamya) and of the nisiddha or forbidden 
actions, by an agent who is virakta, dispassionate or 
indifferent to allurements of pleasure or happiness. Hence 
Prabhakara’s moksa, according to Salikanatha, is more than 
mere niyogasiddhi in the sense of “the disinterested discharge 
of the unconditional duties : it is not merely. the accomplish- 
ment of the duty but is also self-knowledge besides conducing 
to an end, viz., duhkhabhava or freedom from suffering. 
But this is practically giving up Prabhakara’s speciality and 
conceding everything to Kumiarila. An extraneous end is 
assumed as completing the accomplishment of the Niyoga 
and even the Upanisad texts declaring self-knowledge as the 
highest end are rendered authoritative by being brought 
under a codand or injunction, viz., dtmajidnacodana or 


command enjoining self-knowledge. Says Salikanatha: ato 


visayavisesasambhogah eva dnandah iti sundaram, t.e., the 
satisfaction which consists in the enjoyment of specific 
objects is one way to svarga or happiness in heaven. It is 
not moksa however which is the end or good which results 
from the cessation of all empirical suffering: moksastu 
samsarikaduhkhopagamat purusartha iti puskalam. What, 
then, is this moksa or liberation? He is said to be liberated 
who by subduing his desire for empirical life full of woes, 
religiously refrains from the pursuit of empirical ends as 
well as from the acts which are forbidden as sinful, whose 
merit as well as demerit have worn out, and who by the 
cultivation of self-knowledge as a religious duty with the aid 
of moral tranquillity, application, sexual continence, etc., 
has completely destroyed the entire mass of responsibility 
for his doings. Kah punarmoksah? Yah Kkhalu sāmsāri- 
kebhyah duhkhebhyah gatasprhah sah nisiddhebhyah abhyu- 
dayasadhanebhyah ca nivartamanah dharmaddharmau ksayam 
nayan samadamabrahmacaryadikangopabrmhitena ātma- 
jid@nena.** na ca punarāvartate iti coditena nihgesa- 
> 
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karmagayam nasyan mucyate (Silikanatha’s ‘* Prakarana- 
pañcikā ``). 

(b) Kumarila’s view: We have seen that Prabhakara 
interprets dharma as codandlaksanah arthah in the sense that 
it includes anarthas which have the mark of scriptural sanc- 
tion as well as arthas which are without scriptural sanction. 
In other words, according to Prabhakara there may be arthas, 
i.e., objects not producing unhappiness in excess of happi- 
hess, which may not be. scripturally enjoined. ‘These are 
not dharma, duty or moral right. Similarly, there may be 
anarthas or evils as producing more unhappiness than 
happiness and these may be scripturally enjoined. These 
also are not moral duties or dharma. Only arthas are 
dharma and of these only such as are scripturally enjoined. 
For Kumiarila however whatever is scripturally enjoined is 
an artha and also a moral duty or dharma. Hence scripture 
cannot enjoin anartha or evil : it only forbids or prohibits the 
pursuit of such anartha. A scriptural law (codand) may be 
either a positive injunction (Vidhi) or a negative prohibition 
(Nisedha). It relates to an artha or positive end in the first 
ease and prescribes its accomplishment as duty. In the 
latter case it relates to some anartha or evil and prescribes 
cessation or abstention (nivrtti) from it. It is these negative 
prescriptions as prohibiting- anartha or evil and wrong 
actions that are implied by codandlaksanah anart hah or 
anartha having a scriptural mark. They are not anarthas 
having scriptural sanction as Prabhakaras interpret them, 
but anarthas scrij urally indicated for abstention or cessation. 
Such anarthas are adharma, morally evil or wrong, as 

rohibited by scripture and not morally neutral or indifferent 
——88 sanction as Prabhakaras contend, There 
are no anarthas positively enjoined, anarthas being always 


= fhe object of prohibition and never that of a positive injune- 


tion. Contrarywise only anarthas are the objects of 
scriptural prohibition, and there are no objects of prohibition 
which are arthas or positive ends as Prabhakaras hold. 
There may indeed be anarthas which are not prohibited by 
Sastra and thus are morally neutral, but whatsoever 1s thus 
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prohibited is an anartha and therefore adharma or morally 
evil, and never an artha which is morally neutral as 
Prabhakaras contend. Similarly, there may indeed be 
arthas which are not scripturally enjoined and thus 
are morally neutral, but whatsoever is so enjoined is an artha 
and therefore dharma, morally right, and never an anartha 
which is morally neutral as Prabhakaras conceive it. 
For Kumarila an end is a logical and psychological impli- 
eate of a scriptural Imperative, though of course it does 
not constitute its moral authority. Hence an end, either 
as positive realisation of a good or negative cessation from 
an evil, being necessarily implied, an Imperative as injunc- 
tive or prohibitive must necessarily refer to an artha or 
anartha. Hence there cannot be positive injunction of an 
anartha nor negative prohibition of an artha. WKumarila 
further holds that there is no rule that the validity of the 
Vedas consists exclusively in the obligatoriness or authority 
of specific acts as duties». With regard to the Upanisad 
texts at least it must not be denied that the validity 
accrues from something other than an act or duty, t.e., 
from the intrinsic value or excellence of the Self in its 
true nature as an accomplished reality as distinguished 
from an act to be accomplished. It cannot be supposed 
that the Self is a duty to be accomplished by the will. 
It follows therefore that Sabda, verbal testimony, 1s 
not necessarily and invariably in reference to some karya 
or duty to be accomplished, i.e., it is not invariably a 
command but may -also be a simple declaration of truth, 
(Sarvasya Vedasya kārye eva pramanyam iti na niyamah- 
upanisadvakyandm Atmasvaripaparatoam na nirakartavyam 
Na avasyam pravrityadhinag eyutpattih. Tasmat naildntatah 
haryarthata sabdanam.—** Sdastradi pika.) 

According to Kumārila therefore an end is implicated 
logically and psychologically in every scriptural Imperative 
prescribing a duty, but does not constitute its “moral 
authority or validity as duty which depends purely on its 
own nature as duty. But this holds in ease of texts that 
prescribe Aukice, i.e., are of the nature of imperatives or 
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commands. There are however other texts which are not 
imperatives but simple declarations of truths or accomplished 
realities- Such for example are the Upanisad texts which 
declare the intrinsic worth or excellence of the Self in its 
true nature. In this case the nature of an accomplished 
reality is declared as an end-in-itself, and the validity or 
authority of the text is consequent on this self-accomplished 
end or value which is thus not merely a logical or psycho- 
logical implicate of the declaration but also constitutes its 
content and determines its validity. We have thus two 
kinds of -scriptural declarations :— (1) those that are moral 
imperatives in which ends are non-morally implicated or 
involved, but which are not themselves validated or estab- 
lished as morally authoritative through such ends, and 
(2) those that are declarations of accomplished facts having 
intrinsic value or excellence and are thus established through 
these as being themselves their own ends. 

What, then, are these ends which are non-morally 
implicated in Moral Imperatives? According to Kumarila, 
we have two kinds of these ends, (1) duhkkhdsambhinnam 
sukham, i.e., unmixed happiness or happiness unadulterated 
by unhappiness, and (2) nilyasukham, i.e., eternal happi- 
ness, unending satisfaction or bliss. The former constitutes 
nihśreyasah or summum bonum in the lower sense, an 
inferior sort of summum bonum, which is only unmixed 
happiness but not eternal happiness as it may be exhausted 
through fruition or bhoga and thus end in a rebirth. The 
course which leads to it is the course of the accomplishment 
of kāmya or conditional duties—the course of vihitakamya- 
karmanusthana. As it does not lead to an enduring and 
imperishable fruition, it is only a relative best. A better 
course is that of the discharge of the nitya or unconditional 
duties and the realisation of Téimajidna or self-knowledge. 
These are dharmadharmavirodhi, 6. opposed to dharma, 
merit, as well as adharma, demerit. Hence they may bring 
on the destruction of both in the end, thereby conducing to 
an eternal happiness or nityasukha (according to some 
followers of Kumārila) or the Self's freedom by the destruc- 
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tion of all its specific qualities (samastavaisesikatmaguno- 
cchedah) according to others. Hence while the lower course 
of the conditional duties leads only to some kind of unadul- 
iterated happiness, the higher course of the unconditional 
duties and self-knowledge leads to a lasting fruition either 
as samastavaisesikatmagunocchedah, i.e., enduring freedom 


‘through the destruction of all the specific qualities of the 


Self, or as nityasukha, i.e., eternal happiness. 

Let us now consider the natureeand implications of a 
specific duty involving evil in some form such as himsd or 
destruction of life. Take the case of the ceremony of 
śyena whose end is the destruction of the enemy. We 
have seen that according to Kumarila whatever is positively 
enjoined by scripture is an artha as well as dharma or 
duty. Now Syena is the object of a Vidhicodana or 
positive injunction. Hence it is svaripatah dharmah, t.é., 
moral duty considered in its own nature as scripturally 
enjoined. But syena also leads to an anarthaphala, i.e., 
evil consequence or result, viz., the destruction of the 
enemy. How is such an evil consequence or anartha to be 
reconciled with the nature of śyena as duty which is always 
artha or good? Kumiarila’s view is that the consequence or 
end, being only a non-moral implicate of the duty, does not 
affect its nature as morally authoritative. The duty as a 
moral imperative is an artha even though there may be an 
anartha or evil in its implication of an end or phala which is 
non-moral. The evil or anartha in this case is himsā or 
destruction of life which is the object of the scriptural prohi- 
bition “ thou shalt not take the life of a sentient being.” 
Hence it is not merely anartha or evil but also adharma or 
moral evil. Now this adharma or moral evil appertains to 
the consequence or phala which is implicated in the moral 
imperative but is not essential to its nature as moral duty. 
Hence the nature of the latter as moral duty and therefore as 
artha or good is not affected by association with such moral 
evil as its consequence. Tt may be called moral evil only 
by upacara or transference of the nature of the end to itself, 
but in itself it is not adharma or moral evil. This holds good 
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inspite of the fact that the moral evil of the consequence or 
phala will bring on its own retribution in the form of naraka 
or suffering in hell, for it is not Syena itself which brings on 
this retribution, but it is the evil involved in the consequence. 
This evil being destruction of life which is seripturally 
prohibited must mature into its own punishment in due 
course but not because of the ceremony of Syena as an 
enjoined duty but because of the forbidden consequence of 


-injury to life which is*not necessary to its moral authority as 


scripturally enjoined. There are indeed certain exceptional 
or special casés in which destruction of life is allowed by 
the Vedas. ‘These are the six exemptions, t.e., the exceptions 
to the general rule prohibiting such destruction. Destruc- 
tion of life is legitimate, e.g. (1) in protecting the lite of a cow 
from the attack of an dtatdyi or enemy, (2) in saving the life of 
a Brahmin, efc. In such circumstances there is no evil in 
fyena if there is no natural or laukika means available. In 
all other cases Syena involves evil, but only indirectly or 
mediately through the consequence or end and not in Its own 
nature as duty. Such evil brings on naraka or suffering in 
hell, but śyena itself does not bring about this suffering. 
[This is also the view of most Neo-Naiyayika writers and 
also of Visvanatha, but is opposed to that of Old Nyaya 
writers (e.g., Jayanta) and of Sankhya, both the latter 
condemning syena as anartha or evil. | 

Let us consider the above with reference to the three 
parts or constitutive factors of a Vidhi or Scriptural 
Injunction. We have seen that an injunction usually 
consists of (1)-a sadhyāmśa or part prescribing an end, 
(2) a sadhanaméa or part indicating the means, and (3) an 
itikartyavatamsa or part showing the manner of accomplish- 
ing the act indicated as ‘means. Now according to the 
Prabhakaras, the end or consequence being not implied or 
imported by the moral function of the Imperative, syena 
which involves prohibited himsd or destruction of life in its 
phalamsa or end cannot be morally justified. According to 
Kumiarila however the moral function of the Injunction covers 
all the three parts of end, means and manner of accomplish- 
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ment, but unequally, viz., primarily the means oract (e.g., 
the Yaga or sacrifice) and the manner or mode of accomplish- 
ment, and only by implication the end, sddhya or phala 
such as happiness in heaven, ete. Further Vidhi or moral 
Imperative has authority even in the kāmya or condi- 
tional duties as revealing (fdpaka) the sadhyasadhanata 
or conduciveness of the act to the end desired. But the 
phalaka@manda or desire for an end depends on the puruga, 
the agent, and therefore it is the purusa himself who 
causes the pravrtti or will to the accomplishment of the 
end. (Svrayameva hi jananti purusah kartavyam itt svaya- 
meva purusapravrittimRamakrsna’s ** Siddhantacandrika ` 
on ‘* $āstradīpikā ``). But since the Imperative is also 
pravartaka, obligatory or morally impelling, the sādhya- 
phala, i.e., the end to be accomplished, is also, in a secondary 
sense vidheya, duty or object of the Imperative. Hence in 
kamya or conditional duties like śyena, the scope of the 
Imperative extends also to the end or consequence though 
only indirectly by implication or in a secondary sense, but 
since this consequence is a prohibited anartha or evil in 
certain cases, e.g., himsa or destruction of life, there is 
adharma or moral evil on account of such consequence. 
But such adharma appertains to the end and does not taint 
the nature of the syena itself in its own nature which is 
dharma or duty. The syena is thus svariipatah dharmah, 
i.e., is morally legitimate in its own nature as a duty 
primarily imported by a positive injunction, but since it 
brings on syenajanyahimsa, i.e., prohibited destruction of 
life, mediately through its’ consequence or end, it is regarded 
as morally wrong (adharma) by superimposition (upacdra), 
i.e., the superimposition of the consequence on the act itself 
which leads to the consequence. 

It-follows therefore that according to the Prabhakaras 
evil or wrong can be justified only as implicated in or as 
a necessary part of the duty itself. It cannot be justified 
as an enc Ximea at. According to Kumarila however such 
‘evil or wrong may be indirectly implicated in a relative or 
conditional duty depending on the agent's desire though it 
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cannot be primarily imported by the Imperative. Thus there 
is a duty even with reference to the accomplishment of an 
end which is morally evil or wrong: one may seek it in the 
proper manner or one may be remiss even in this. The duty 
therefore is with reference to the mode of accomplishing the 
end and one may acquire merit or demerit by conforming to 
the rules or not conforming thereto. The end is thus only 
indirectly implicated in such a duty, and though the evil of 
the end may result in the agent's demerit, yet this is other 
than the demerit which may accrue to him on account of his 
not properly accomplishing his duty with reference to the 
end. (In this sense even the sharper and the robber have 
their specific duties: they must conform to the rules, to their 
special codes failing wherein they will be failing in their 
duty.) 

In the foregoing analysis we have considered evil and 
particularly moral evil with reference to positive scriptural 
prescriptions or injunctions, i.e., we have considered how 
far and in what sense such injunctions can be said to imply 
anything which is wrong or evil in its nature. It mow 
remains to be considered in what sense such evil is to be 
regarded as constituting the object of the negative prescrip- 
tions or prohibitions. This leads us to: 

~> The Doctrine of Nisedha or Scriptural Prohibition 
according to Prabhakara and Kuméarila respectively. 

(1) Prabhakara’s view: We have already seen that, 
according to the Prabhakaras, an anartha may be anartha 
or evil merely from the laukika, - secular standpoint, or 
simply from the Sdastriya, scriptural standpoint, or from 
both. Now scriptural anarthas, whether simply scriptural, 
or scriptural as well as secular, may be the object of 
a scriptural prohibition as well as a scriptural injunction. 
It is only anarthas which are scripturally prohibited’ that 
constitute adharma or moral wrong. An _ anartha is 
scripturally enjoined in a kamya duty, and as the injunc- 
tion in such a case is without moral force because of the 
agent's kamand or subjective desire, such anartha 18 
devoid of strict moral significance, i.¢., is neither moral 
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nor immoral. Provided therefore that an anartha is not 
specifically prohibited in some other prescription, it may be 
the object of a positive injunction without being either right 
or wrong. But if it is prohibited elsewhere it is wrong 
because of such scriptural prohibition. Further all scrip- 
tural prohibitions have only anartha in view, i.e., anartha in 
the sense of producing more unhappiness than happiness. 
Such anartha may not be anartha or evil from the secular 
standpoint, but it is always anaftha in the Sdastriya or 
non-empirical sense. 

It is these anarthas which constitute the object only of 
scriptural prohibitions that constitute moral evil or moral 
wrong. But the prohibitions do not refer to any ulterior 
‘end or consequence such as sin of the agent (pratyavaya) and 
his consequent punishment in hell: it is not reference to any 
such extraneous end that constitutes the moral wrongness of 
an act which is prohibited. » On the contrary, the prohibition 
itself constitutes the wrongness in question. As a matter of 
fact the prohibition inyolves nothing beyond the two 
essentials of a niyoga om command. viz., (1) a niyojya, 
adhikrtapurusa or person on whom the command is binding, 
in this case every man who feels the desire for the forbidden 
indulgence, and (2) a sddhana, means or instrument for the 
accomplishment of the command which in this case is nivrttt- 
or cessation from “the forbidden act. These are the only 
necessary accompaniments of the prohibition as imperative 
or obligatory so that no phalakamana, no desire for any 
ulterior end or consequence such as pratyavayabhava or free- 
dom from the taint of sin, is necessary. The mere 
presentation of the enjoined duty 1s sufficient for the agent s 
cessation: the imperative 1s self-appropriated as purusd- 
vigesana or specification of the Self, and thus acts as the 
deterrent. There is no pathological desire which acts as the 
counteractive to the forbidden impulse, no extraneous 
end or consequence, the carrying out of the command, 
i.e., the required cessation or, abstention, being itself its 
own end. Hence the only. Qurugdrtha or end which 18 
accomplished by the cessation is niyogasiddht or accomplish- 
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ment of the command, the siddhi or accomplishment in this 
case being, negative abstention or overcoming of a positive 
craving. . a 

(2) Kumarila’s view: According to Kumarila however 
the desire for an end is a psychological condition of volition 
in every case, i.e., in the negative as well as the positive 
form of it. Thus there is hitaprapti or attainment of the 
good as a motive in positive willing (pravrtti) while there is 
ahitaparihara or avoidance of evil as a motive in negative 
willing or nivrtti. The law of selection and rejection as a 
psychological condition thus holds good in all cases, even in 
moral willing from the consciousness of duty. Hence in 
nivriti or cessation in view of scriptural prohibition or 
nisedha, there is desire for an end, viz., the desire to avoid 
subjective sin (pratyardya) and its consequence of suffering 
in hell (naraka). This is the ahita or evil which is sought 
to be avoided by such cessation just as in vidhi or positive 
injunction there is the realisation of a positive end or good 
(hita), viz., happiness in heaven and the like. 

It follows therefore that ac¢ording to Prabhikara the 
prohibition, though binding independently of the agent's 
desire for an ulterior end such as freedom from sin, 1s yet 
conditional on his feeling the forbidden impulse. It is thus 


conditional in one sense and unconditional in another : 


provided you feel the impulse, the prohibition binds vou, but 
you cannot ayoid coming under its authority if you are under 
the sway of the impulse. Further such impulse is a prius only 
of the application of the imperative to your case, it is not a 
condition of the accomplishment of the imperative. The 
imperative is accomplished purely through the moral 
prompting without requiring a nonmoral psychological 
motive for its accomplishment. It is otherwise with the 
positive injunctions. These are unconditionally authorita- 
tive, independently even of a psychological prius of subjective 
impulse. They. are accomplished likewise through them- 
selves without implying any extraneous desire. The so-called 
conditional injunctions are -not true moral injunctions. 
They imply a subjective prius of empirical impulse and for 
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that very reason are not duties but mere facts resulting from 
psychological causes. According to Kumarila however there 
is desire for an end in all scriptural imperatives, negative 
and positive. Such desire is a psychological condition of 
the accomplishment of the duty though not necessary for 
the moral impulsion or obligatoriness of the imperative. 
This is true not only of the unconditional but also of the 
conditional injunctions as well as the prohibitions. The 
prohibitions however imply something more: they imply 
a forbidden impulse in the agent as the prius of their 
application. Hence they are conditional on the agent in 
two ways, conditional on a forbidden impulse in him and 
conditional on his desire to avoid the consequence thereof. 
The former is the prius of the application and the latter of 
the accomplishment of the prohibition. The conditional 
injunctions are also similarly conditional in two ways, 
conditional on an empirical impulse which in this case is a 
condition of application as ell as of accomplishment of the 
enjoined duty. Thus the prohibitions and conditional 
injunctions are doubly conditional according to Kumiarila : 
in either case there is not only desire for an end as a condition 
of psychological motivation but also an impulse (to be 
checked or realised) as the condition of the moral application 


of the command. The unconditional injunctions however 


apply without reference to any subjective impulse and thus 
are conditional on desire only in respect of psychological 
prompting. 

Henke according to the Prābhākaras the moral im- 
perative, positive or negative, is independent of pathological 
motivation, though in the case of the" latter there is a 
psychological prius of forbidden impulse to be counteracted. 
Moreover the conditional injunctions resulting from subjective 
prompting are without moral force. According to Kumarila 
however, even the unconditional injunctions imply psycho- 
logical motivation through the desire for an end. ; Tn the 
prohibitions and the conditional injunctions there is more- 
‘over an additional psychological ‘prius of impulse as the 
condition of application. Both Kumārila and Prabhākara 
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however. admit that the moral motive or prompting of the 
Law is the essential factor which may require a pathological 
psychological prompting as a secondary accompaniment ‘or 
may not ‘require it. In either case therefore the moral 
intention is primary and an extraneous desire is either un- 
necessary or merely subsidiary. Another question however 
arises here: the moral intention may not only refer to an 
extraneous end through the implication of a subjective desire, 
but may also lead to ‘unintended or undesired consequences 
fraught with good or evil. How far are these consequences 
of moral significance? Do they lead to the agent's merit or 
demerit? Do they affect in any way the moral nature of 
the acts whose collateral accompaniments or consequences 
they are? This leads us to the question of the subjective 
and objective rightness or wrongness of an act considered as 
such. 


The question is: whether rightness or the opposite 
appertains to the act in its Own nature apart from the 
subjective intention of the agent or whether it attaches 
to it only through the agent's. conscious choice. In 
the former case, there will be responsibility even for 
unintended and accidental acts, i.e., merit or demerit 
_will accrue therefrom. In the latter case there will be 
‘responsibility only for acts from conscious foresight and 
choice. Is the act, then, in itself right or wrong? Is it 
a source of merit and demerit on its own account, or only 
through the subjective intention? Is moral res nsibility 
determined purely by the nature of the act, or by the 
subjective intention, or by both conjointly? 

Consider the Tollowing cases :— 


(1) When the forbidden anartha or evil, ¢.g., degtruc- 
tion of life condemned by scripture, is intended as a 
consequence, but is remote and mediated (vyavahita), 
though certain. (a) Thus there may be death in consequence 
of festering boils, ulcers, éte., which may again be, hastened 
by means of poisoning (risaprayoga), aword-stroke Cehadqa- 
ghdta), etc. Here death is catised by the latter through the 
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- intervening boils, ulcers, etc., and the question is how far 
this tantamounts to murder and the consequent guilt thereof. 
(b) Similarly death may be caused by means of the syena 
‘ceremony, the syena generating marandpirva, i.e., a non- 
natural potency which causes the death in question. Here 
also death is caused mediately, the intervening factor here 

tn being a non-natural agency as distinguished from the natural 
factors in the previous instance. Is this then also equivalent 
to murder? (c) Again, one may Worship the Siva Deity 
with a view to laying down one’s life at the holy pilgrimage of 
Kasi. Here also a non-natural means is employed and the 
question is whether the agent is chargeable with the guilt 
of suicide. 

Y- (2) When the anartha or evil is unintended and 
accidental, being the unforeseen consequence of an act done 
originally with a good intention, e.g., when there is death 
of a cow caused by its falling into a well that has dried up 
and thus has failed of its. original beneficial purpose of 
supplying drinking water to the locality. 

(3) When the anartha or mischief is an accidental 
consequence of an act which is morally indifferent (neither 
good nor evil), e.g., the throwing of a javelin which by 
missing its aim kills a Brahmin. ' 


The question is : how far is the agent mor ally responsible 

tin each of these cases? Has he incurred demerit because 

of the ‘consequence of his action? Or has there been no 

demerit im so far as there has been no subjective intention 
and choice? ` 


Here there are different views :— ~ 


(1) Some hold that right and wrong relate always to 
the agent's motive. There is indeed an objective factor, 
viz., the nature of the act or its consequence. But not until 
these are subjectively foreseen and intended, is there any 
moral responsibility. Himsd, e. fi> destruction of life, may 
be considered merely objectively — as maranaphalavyapara, 


i.e., as a series of events ending ina death. Thus regarded 
it is not adharma or morally wrong: it is only an objective 
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happening in nature, a chain of objective conditions and 
circumstances culminating in the death of a particular being. 
Himsa may also be defined as pradnaviyogavacchinna prayoja- 
kavyaparah, i.e., as a voluntary act which ends in a 
consequence of death. Even in this case it would not be 
necessarily wrong as the consequence in question may be no 
part of the intention of the voluntary action. Lastly, himsa 
may be defined as maranaphaladosena anusthiyamana 
maranaphalaprayojakavyaiparah, i.e., as a voluntary act cul- 
minating in death in consequence of the act being willed 
deliberately with the object of bringing about the death in 
question. In this case the himsā is morally wrong 
(adharma), but not if it is scripturally sanctioned (as e.g., 
in destruction of an enemy by means of yena), nor also 
if it comes under the six exceptions allowed as in protecting 
the life of a cow or a Brahmin. 

Hence in the absence of subjective intention (uddeśa) 
the kipakarta, the owner of the well, is not responsible, t.e , 
incurs no sin, for the death of the cow; the parivesakah, the 
person who serves the meal, is not responsible for the death 
of the bhokta, the person who eats it ; the qalalagnannamrta, 
the person wha dies of choking while taking his food, is not 
dtmahanta, guilty of suicide. Because there is no uddesa 
or subjective intention of himsd or injury to life, therefore 
there is no sin in these cases. The upholders of subjective 





rightness exempt even unintentional causing of a Brahmin’s- 


death from the category of acts to be regarded as sinful : 
when the nardcapraksepa, the throwing of the javelin which 
causes Brahmanamarana or death of a Brahmin, 1s 
anyoddesakrta, is thrown with a purpose other tham that of 
causing the Brahmin’s death, it is not Brahmahantrtva, t.e., 
not culpable destruction of « Brahmin’s life. It is regarded 
as culpable destruction by gaunacyapadesa and laksand, i.e., 
in a secondary sense to indicate the social loss. The penalty 
for such unintentional destruction of a Brahmin is only half, 
and is merely vācanika or customary being imposed for social 
reasons and not for any sin (pratyavdya) incurred. But 
where there is uddega or subjective intention, there is sin 
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even if the consequence is remote and mediated as in khadgā- 
ghatena branaparamparaya maranam, death caused by a 
deliberate injury on a festering boil. In this sense there is 
sin in destruction of life by sSyena and other non-natural 
means, provided of course that such destruction does not 
come under the six exemptions or is otherwise positively 
à enjoined by scripture. i 
(2) Others however hold that rightness and wrongness 
are objective categories independent ef subjective intention or 
uddesa : they belong to acts considered objectively as conduc- 
ing to good or evil without reference to the agent's foresight 
and choice. The upholders of this view hold that every 
forbidden act is charged with a narakasddhandpiirva, 1.é€., a 
supersensuous potency for evil which necessarily leads to 
suffering in hell and this is independent of uddesa or the 
agent’s subjective intention. In other words, there are 
objective supernatural potencies associated with certain acts 
and these bring on a specific’ suffering or a specific happiness, 
as the case may be, even wlien the agent has been led into 
these acts purely by accident without conscious intention 
and foresight. Hence every such act is a sin and thus 
prayascitta or proper expiation is also obligatory on the agent 
in every instance. Hence the man who kills a Brahmin is 
guilty of culpable destruction of a Brahmin’ and must 
undergo the full twelve years’ religious penalty even if he 
‘has killed him by pure accident. Ordinarily no doubt 
akamakrta, i.e., accidental and unintentional acts, are 
visited only with half the penalty, but this does not apply 
to acts which are scripturally forbidden. These latter 
produce-pratyavaydptirea or religious demerit and must be 
expiated by the full penalty imposed. 
~*~ According to Visvanatha however there is no sin only 
where adrsta or supernatural means are used, in every other 
case the sin depending on uddega or subjective intention, of 
the agent. Hence there is no sin in Syena. Sridhara how- 
ever holds that there is sin in all akd@makrta or unintentional 
acts, this being due not to any objective potency in the acts 
to lead to a specific punishment such as naraka or suffering 
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in hell, but being due to the pramdda, carelessness or inadver- 
tence which such acts imply. The agent is responsible for 
this carelessness and is thereby responsible also for the acts. 

N.B.—With these conceptions of objective rightness 
we may compare the Buddhist conception of institutional 
morality and institutional responsibility. The Buddhists 
hold that there is responsibility not merely for the objective 
consequence olf any particular action, but also for all the 
consequences of all the sictions which the founding of a 
particular institution. may entail. Thus the founder of an 
institution is morally responsible for all the good and evil 
effects of the institution, present and future, even effects 
which come about long after his death. For example, if a 
religious ceremony involves prdnihimsd or animal sacrifice, 
then the person who first initiates the ceremony is responsible 
for every life that is sacrificed for the sake of the ceremony 
in question. (Devakulddipratisthapanam, tatra sattvāh 
hanyante. Tadeva kulādyapabhāgāt tatkartrnam santāna- 
paribhāgānvayam apunyamapi jayate—" Madhvamikavrtti “ 
by Candrakirti,) 











CHAPTER II. 


CLASSIFICATION OF THE SPRINGS OF ACTION. 


The ** Analysis of conscience ’’ has shown that the 
consciousness of duty presupposes specific impulses in the 
agent to be regulated, subdued or moralised. Thus there are 
pathological feelings determining the so-called conditional 
duties which are obstacles to ethical disinterestedness and 
must be restrained with a view to the proper discharge of the 
unconditional duties. There are also immoral impulses 
and passions which are prohibited altogether and these have 
also to be subdued. A classification of these impulses and 
passions from the psychological as well as the ethical point 
of view is thus a necessary sequel to the analysis of conscience 
in the Psychological Ethics of Self-Purification. In this 
chapter we shall consider the Hindu Analysis and classifica- 
tion of the Springs of Action, and we shall find that the 
Hindus tackle the problem not merely from the theoretical 
standpoint of psychological mechanism but also from the 
ethical standpoint of moral worth or value. — 

The subject is treated in Vaisesika, Nyāyaā, Sinkhya as 
well as Vedanta systems. The Vaisesika treatment of the 
question is to be found in Prasastapada’s Bhasva on the 
Vaisgesika sūtras which I have supplemented by occasional 
references to the ‘‘Nyayakandalitika’’. As regards the Nyaya 
view however I have considered it necessary not only to refer 
to Vatsyayana’s presentation of the subject but also the 


classification in the ‘‘ Nyayamanjart ' -of Jayanta Bhatta 


which is slightly different and in some respects fuller. 
‘My presentation of the Sankhya treatment iş based 
mainly on the Vyasa-Bhiasya on the Patanjala sūtras 
while the Vedanta view I have tried to expound 
from one of the later writings which, as we shall see, 
presents many special points of interest in several ways. 
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Il. VAISESIKA CLASSIFICATION OF THE 
SPRINGS OF ACTION. 2 


Pragastapaida considers the subject of the Springs of 
Action in the Gunagrantha of his Bhiasya on the- Vaisesika 
stitras. According to him there are two roots or Springs of 
the process of willing, namely, Desire (echa) which is 
always the desire for pleasure or happiness (Sukha), and 
Aversion (Dvesa) which is the aversion towards pain 


(Duhkha). 
(A) Analysis of Pleasure or Sukha 


The nature of pleasure is that it is characterised by a 
peculiar consciousness of gratification, a sense of favourable- 
ness or anugraha, and its specific effects are (1) this sense 
of favourableness, (2) a feeling of attraction towards the 
pleasurable object (abhisvanga) and (3) certain bodily 
expressions such as the brightness of the eyes, the face, ete. 
(nayanddi-prasada, vaimalya). 

It is to be observed that the effect of favourableness 
gives us the subjective side of pleasure while attraction 
represents its objeetive or conative aspect. Lastly, the 
physiological effects, namely, the brightness of the eyes, ete., 
are also taken into consideration. 

In the Nyfyakandalitika the effect of favourableness is 
very fully explained. It is pointed out that pleasure being 
by nature favourable is the experience of the object which 
reacts favourably on the self producing the consciousness of 
fruition. This constitutes the subjective appropriation of 
the pleasure. Pleasure being once produced produces also 
the consciousness of itself as favourable to the self and this 
constitutes the self’s approval of the pleasure. Hence, accord- 
ing to this interpretation there are no unfelt or unrecognised 
pleasures, a conclusion against which the Vedāntist will cite 
such familiar states as the unconscious happiness of a dream- 
less sleep and analogous experiences. 

Prasastapida next enumerates the conditions which 
induce pleasure, which are :—(1) proximity to the desired 
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object, (2) comsciousness of some good to be attained, 
3) stimulation of the sensibilities by the object, (4) organic 
Quilibrium (savastata) and (5) merit (dharma). 

It is pointed that tstopalabdhi or prospect of some good 
to be realised by the object is a necessary condition of plea- 
sure, for the person who is drawn towards some other object 
feels no pleasure from the experience (risaydntara-cydsaktasya 
sukhānutpādāt). Hence, pleasure presupposes not only sub- 
jective predisposition towards the 6bject but also active 
interest and attention for the time being, this being the 
pragmatic aspect of all feeling. 

It is also assumed that besides the natural causes, plea- 
sure also supposes certain other conditions of a non-pheno- 
menal character. These are the moral causes or conditions 
of pleasure such as dharma, merit or righteousness of the 
subject. The assumption is that the life of a spiritual being 
cannot be explained merely by natural causes without refer- 
ence to his freedom. It is freedom that distinguishes the 
spiritual from the merely natural agent. A spiritual being 
is the creator of his own values, and his pleasures and pains 
should be regarded in the last analysis as the fruition of his 
own self-determined activity, of his own karma. 

In the Nyfayakandalttika three other kinds of pleasure 
are also recognised, i.e., pleasures which are induced by 
conditions different from those noticed above. Thus we have 
pleasures of reminiscence (smrtijam) and pleasures of choice 
and resolution (sankalpajam). These are not sensory feel- 
ings and do not depend on the condition of the stimulation 
of the sense-organs. Thirdly, there is in the case of those 
who have attained a true knowledge of the self a kind of 
satisfaction even when we have neither object (visaya), nor 
desire (iech@), nor reminiscence, nor anticipation—a kind of 
felicity which results from (1) self-knowledge (ātmajñāna), 
(2) self-collectedness (fama), (3) contentment (santosa), 
(4) the consummation of righteousness (prakrstadharma): 

Hence, two kinds of pleasure are to be distinguished : 

(1) Lively and fleeting pleasures—the pleasures arising 
from the titillation of the flesh. These include the sense- 
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feelings as well as the pleasures of reminiscence and choice. 
All these arise from attraction towards the object and consist 
in a feeling of restlessness. 

(2) A quieter and more permanent form of satisfaction, 
pleasure in self-centered repose and calm and therefore [ree 
from mental unrest. 

It is to be seen that the latter is not the same as the 
refined pleasure of the Epicurean. The Epicurean’s refined 
pleasure presupposes a Yninimum of objective conditions and 
is therefore heteronomous. Here, however, no objective 
condition is recognised, the pleasure arising wholly from 
withiny being the manifestation of the felicity that belongs 
by nature to the self. 





(B) Analysis of Pain (Duhkha) 


Just as pleasure is characterised by the sense of 
favourableness so pain has the opposite characteristic of 
unfavourableness (upaghata). The effects of pain are: 
(1) unfavourableness, (2) aversion towards the object causing 
pain (dvega) and (3) paleness (dainya, viechayata). Similarly, 
the conditions which induce pain are: (1) proximity towards 
an object of aversion (anabhipretavisayasdnnidhya), (2) ap- 
prehension of evil (anistopalabdhi), (3) stimulation of the 
sense-organs by the object, (4) absence of organic equilibrium 
and (5) demerit. There are also pains of reminiscence and 
of anticipation in which there is no sensory stimulation. 
But there is no transcendental suffering corresponding to the 
transcendental bliss which belongs by nature to the self. 

From the feelings of pleasure and pain arise two kinds 
of reaction of the will, viz., desire (echd) and aversion 
(dvesa), | 

Desire is defined as apraplaprarthand the yearning for 
the ynattained. Tt is either egoistic (seartha) or altruistic 
(pawirtha). An egoistic desire is the desire to attain some- 
thing for the self of which it is not yet in possession as when 
we say ‘ May this happen to me’ (apraptasya vastunah 
svartham prati ya iccha idam me bhiyat). An altruistic 
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desire is the desire to attain something for another of which 
the latter is not yet in possession as when we say * May this 
appen to him ` (asya idan bhavatu). The Nyayakandalitika 
does not recognise the ego-altruistic form of desire as an 
independent class. 

The conditions of desire are :—(1) Connection of soul 
with the mind (@tmamana-saniyoga), (2) Experience of plea- 
mre, (3) Recollection of pleasure leading to the expectation 
of similar pleasure in future. ⸗ 

In the case of the absent object the desire is supposed 
to arise from the recollection of it as a means to pleasure. In 
this case the absent pleasure moves the will through the 
representation of it by the mind. This brings out the prag- 
matic aspect of cognition. Even a representation is a motive 
because of the consequence to the subject (phalasya 
prayojakatvat). An idea of the good is therefore not a mere 
idea, but also an incipient activity to realise the good. 

The Nyayakandalitika here points out that desire is a 
stretching forward as well as a stretching backward, a 
double-faced psychosis which points alike towards the future 
and the past. Thus we may desire to attain the unattained, 
to realise the unrealised. This is one form of desire. But 
there is also another form of it, which is the desire to live 
over again through the past. Thus the desire for the object 
of pleasure generates the effort to realise it which has there- 
fore a forward reference. Similarly the desire to recollect 
the past restores the past in the form of memory. (Upa- 
danecchatastadanugunah prayatno bhavati, smaranecchatah 
smaranam.) | 

In the Nyayakandalitikii these two aspects of desire are 
considered to be independent phenomena. In the Vyisa- 
bhasya on the Patanjala sūtras however they are shown to be 
closely related and to constitute the two different marks of 
all transformation (parinama). It is there pointed out that 
change of form involves the twofold process of the transfor- 
mation of the potential into the kinetic and of the kinetic 
into the sublatent. Hence even the present state (the 
kinetic, vartamana) contains within itself the marks of the 
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past (the sub-latent, atīta) and the future (potential, anāgata). 
The present that stretches beyond itself into the future is 
thus the present which has drawn the past into itself. 
Desire therefore as a present state of unrest is both a 
continuation of the past and an anticipation of the future. 


(D) The Springs of Action under Desire. 


After analysing desire Praśastapāda next considers the 
Springs of Action coming under desire. 
These are :— 


1) Kama. According to Praśastapāda it signifies the 
sexual craving in ordinary usage, but when particularised 
may also designate longing for happiness in heaven 
(svargakamana), for wealth (arthakdmana), ete. 

(2) Abhildsa, Appetite for food and drink (bhojanam 
tatra iccha abhilasah). i 

(3) Rāga, Passion which is the desire for a recurring 
enjoyment of objects (punah punah visayaranjaneccha), 

(4) Sankalpa, Resolve which is the desire to realise 
what is not yet (andgatasya arthasya-karaneccha), 

(5) Karunya, Compassion which is the desire to remove 
the sufferings of others without any prompting of self- 
interest (svdrthanianapelsa paraduhkha-prahaneccha), 

(6) Vairagya, WDispassion which is the desire to 
renounce the world from the preception of its faults 
(dosadarganat visayatyageccha). 

(7) Upadha, Insincerity which is the inclination to 
deceive others (parapratadraneccha * 

(8) Bhava, which is a carefully concealed desire—a 
desire without physical expression but manifested by signs 
(antarnigidheeccha lingairdvirbhavita yeccha sd bhava). 

(9) Giktrsa, Desire for Action, Jihirsa, Desire for 
appropriation, and the various other forms of desire arising 
from the differences in their corresponding actions (kriya- 
bhedat icchabhedah). 

Tt will be seen that Pragastapada’s list notices the 
individualistic appetites (e.g., the appetite for food and 
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drink) as well as the cravings of the sex which are non- 
individualistic and serve the preservation of the race. 

; Secondly, it also recognises the difference between a 
desire as such and the more enduring and persistent form 
of it which we call passion (Rāga). 

Thirdly, a distinction is made 
enjoyment and desires for action. 
difference between passion and 


between desires for 
This is the basis of the 
resolve. Passion is a 
Bhogeccha, a desire for enjoyment ow fruition while Resolve 
is a Karaneccha, a desire for action, a desire to realise the 
unrealised. In passion the subjective aspect of desire is 
prominent, in Resolve its objective aspect. . 

Fourthly, Dispassion is regarded as a form of desire and 
not as a form of aversion. The reason is that aversion or 
hate in any form is believed to be inconsistent with the 
mental equanimity and calm of the state of Transcendental 


Freedom or moksa to which Dispassion is recognised to be 
a necessary Means. 3 


This is also the underlying purpose in the inclusion of 
compassion among the forms of desire rather than of aversion. 
It is to be seen however that while the negative feeling of 
compassion is recognised by Prasastapada, the corresponding 
positive virtue of the Buddhists, viz., rejoicing at the good of 
creatures, mudila, maitri, is not noticed. This omission is 
significant from the biologist’s as well as the sociologist = 
point of view. For the maintenance of life as well as social 
stability removal of suffering is perhaps more imperatively 
necessary than the furtherance of happiness. This is why 
it is easier for us to sympathise with suffering and misery 
than rejoice at the good fortune of our fellow-beings. It also 
explains the elaborate provisions of society for the detection 
and punishment of crime and its comparative deficiency in 
regard to positive reward of merit and service. In fact, it 
is this consciousness of the interminable suffering of life that 
accounts for the Hindu preference of Dispassion to Com 
passion as the means to transcendental fruition. Com- 

t passion is a virtue of the lower order: it — peas 
suffering to a certain extent but cannot remove it altogether, 
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It thus gives us a relative best rather than the absolute best, 
and the uncompromising idealist who seeks an absolutely 
perfect order should turn away from the world, i.e., should 
refuse to participate in a life which is a mere compromise. 
Hence he must cultivate Dispassion which is the desire to 
renounce all desires and this will lead to his freedom in the 
end. It must be noticed here however that the great teachers 
of Buddhism and Jainism insist on vicarious suffering for 
others among the perféctions, though it does not appertain 
according to them to the ‘Transcendental State. The 
Vaisnava scriptures, e.g., the Bhagavat, and the Vaisnava 
teachers, e.g., Ramanuja, gp further recognising Compassion 
for suffering as among the perfections of the Muktas and 
indeed of the Lord or Bhagavdn himself. 


(E) Analysis of Dvesa, Aversion, and of the Springs of 
Action which are Forms of Aversion. 


Aversion is described by PraSastapida as being of the 
nature of a consuming flame that produces a burning sensa- 
tion, as it were, in the subject (Dvesah prajvalanatmakah). 

Its conditions are :—(1) The contact of the soul’ with 
the mind (atma-mana-samyoga), (2) experience of suffering, 
and (3) recollection of suffering leading to the apprehension 
of it in future. 

The Springs of Action which are compounds of 
Aversion are :— 

(1) Krodha, Anger. It is the form of aversion which 
exhausts itself after a momentary ebullition and is the cause 
of certain physical expressions such as violent tremor and 
agitation of the body as a whole as also specific changes 10 
the organs of sense and motor activity (sa rirendriyddivikara- 
hetuh ksanamétrabhavidvesah krodhah). 

(2) Droha, Revengefulness. It has no perceptible 
physical expression (alaksita-vikara), is long-mediated 
(cirdnuvaddha), and terminates only with the infliction of 
some actual injury (apakdravasana). 
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(3) Manyu, Concealed ill-will. It is the aversion which 
an injured person feels towards his malefactor, but on whom 
he is conscious of being powerless to retaliate (apakrtasya 
_ pratyapakardsamarthasya  antarnigidha  dveso manyuh). 
Hence it is a special form of revengefulness—revengefulness 
conscious of being impotent to retaliate, and it is therefore 
also without physical expression like revengefulness in 
general, being seated (antarnigidha) deeply within the inner 
life of the soul. x 

(4) Aksamd, Jealousy. It is the aversion which one 
feels towards the good qualities in another (paragunesu 
dvesah). i 

(5) Amarsa, Envy. It is the aversion which arises 
from the sense of relative inferiority. (Svagunaparibhava- 
samutthahdvesah.) Hence it is Jealousy hecome self- 
conscious. 

It is to be seen that the forms enumerated under Dvesa 
are emotions and sentiments rather than active impulses. 
They however lead to conation and are therefore included 
among the Springs of Action. 

We should note also that Pragastapida’s analysis is on 
a scientific basis only as regards the two main classes, viz., 
Desire and Aversion. The rest are mere enumerations 
based on observation. At the same time Pragastapada 
shows an acuteness of psychological analysis which will do 
credit to any of the modern psychologists. 

Thirdly, we should observe that Pragastapada gives us 
a mainly psychological classification, but the division of 
desires into egoistic and altruistic is also on a socio-ethical 
basis. | 
Fourthly, we should note that Pragastapada does not 
trace all impulses to one root, viz., the desire for the good. 
This is the view of Socrates who thus resolves evil into 
something negative, i.e., as the privation of good. This is 
wrong according to Prasastapada. Pain could not be the 
mere privation of pleasure because it is never experienced as 
such and also because a mere negation can never be an object 
of willing. 
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Lastly, it is to be reutarked that the connection of the 
soul with the mind is recognised among the conditions of 
Desire as well as Aversion. But as in the Transcendental 
state this connection ceases, Desire as well as Aversion and 
their special forms must be regarded as appertaining to the 
empirical life as distinguished from the Transcendental. 
They are thus pathological. At the same time we have a 
special form of Desire,,viz., Dispassion which is not patho- 
logical but pure and which therefore characterises the 
intermediate stage of the spirit between the purely empirical 
and phenomenal and the absolutely Transcendental and 
non-empirical. 


II. NYAYA CLASSIFICATION OF THE 
SPRINGS OF ACTION. 


According to the Vaigesikas, there are two roots of the 
will, namely, Desire and Aversion. The Naiyayikas, how- 
ever, resolve these into something more ultimate, viz., 
Error, Delusion, Moha. The subject is treated by 
Vatsyayana as well as by later writers on Ancient Nyāya, 
e.g., Jayanta Bhatta. The later presentation, however, 1s 
in some respects fuller and more advanced than the 
earlier. 


(A) Vatsyayana’s Classification of the Springs of Action. 


According to Vātsyāyana the passions and emotions are 
to be traced ultimately to one root, tiz.. Delusion, Moha. 
From Delusion arise Attraction towards the favourable 
object (Anukilavisayesu ragal) and Repulsion towards the 
unfavourable object (Pratikalavtsayesu dvesah). F rom 
attraction and aversion arise the various forms of the passions 
and emotions such as Mendacity (Asatya), Deceitfulness 
(Maya, Kapatata), Greed (Lobha), etc. These lead to 
econation (Pravriti) which may be either righteous (Subha) 
or unrighteous (Asubha). ray | de 

Vatsyayana’s classification thus differs from I rasasta- 
pada’s in two respects. In the first place Vatsyayana 
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traces attraction and aversion to something more ultimate, 
piz., Error. Secondly, in addition to the purely psycho- 
logical classification of the springs of action on the basis of 
the original difference between attraction and aversion, he 
also suggests an ethical classification on the basis of the 
rightness and the wrongness of the conduct to which they 
lead. 

Tt is also to be seen that Vatsyayana considers the 
disorder of the reason to be the ultimate source of the 
passions. This intellectualistic contempt of the passions is 
also a characteristic of the Stoics. There is, however, one 
important difference between Vatsyiivana and the Stoics in 
this respect. For the Stoics the impulses in themselves are 
not passions—they are transformed into the passions only 
when under the influence of error they are carried beyond 
their proper limits. Vatsyayana, however, makes no distinc- 
tion between the natural impulses and the passions. 
According to him all impulses are to be traced to the dis- 
ordered reason and therefore are to be regarded as subversive 
of the tranquillity of the soul. This applies to the righteous 
as well as the unrighteous impulses which are alike bonds 
that bind the soul to the life of samsāra. Hence the non- 
phenomenal, transcendental life is a life of absolute freedom, 
of freedom not only from the natural bonds but also from 
the obligations of the moral life. The released individual is 
‘one who has refused to participate in the phenomenal life, 
has annulled his will-to-live (Trsna@) by withdrawing his 
assent to samsāra or empirical life and all that comes with it. 


(B) Jayanta's Classification of the 
Springs of Action. 


Jayanta’s classification in the ~ Nyāya-Mañjarī "' re- 
presents the later treatment of the subject from the standpoint 
of Ancient Nyāya, and is more profound and complete, than 
the earlier presentation of Vātsyāyana. 

According to Jayanta, conation (Pravrtti) is to be traced 
to three roots, viz., Moha (Delusion), Raga (Attraction), 
Dvesa (Aversion). 


5 
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Delusion (Moha) is defined as the erroneous judgment 
implying an assent of the will (Avasdya) which arises from 
the failure to discriminate the ultimate transcendental nature 
of «things (Vastuparamdrthaparicchedalaksano mithydvasayo 
mohah). 

It is regarded as the crowning folly (Papatama) because 
attraction and aversion cannot arise except through Moha, 
Error or Delusion. ' 


- © =. . . 
The emotions and springs of action which are compounds 
of Delusion are the following :— 


(1) Mithyajniana, Erroneous Cognition. It is the erro- 
neous judgment which ascribes to a thing the nature of 
something else (Atasmin tat iti jianam). 


(2) Vicikitsé, Perplexity, Scepticism. It is the judg- 
ment or attitude of the will which arises from the absence of 
certain or definite knowledge (Kimsvititi vimarsah). 


(3) Mana, Vanity. It is the consciousness of a faise 
superiority produced by the ascription to oneself of 
excellences which one does not possess (Asadgunadhydropena 
svoltkarsabuddhih). 

(4) Pramada, Inadvertence. It is neglect of duty 
arising from the absence of earnestness (Avajñayā kartavyd- 
karanam). 

From Delusion arise the impulses of Attraction and 
Aversion and the compounds coming under them. Räāga, 
Attraction, is characterised by desire for the object that is: 
regarded as favourable (Anukūleşu arthesu  abhilasa- 
laksanah ragah). 

The compounds coming under Attraction are the various 
forms of Desire. These are :— 

(1) Nama, sexual craving. Pragastapada extends the 
meaning also to longing tor happiness in heaven, for 
wealth, etc. 

(2) Matsara. It is defined as the unwillingness to part 
even with that which is not diminished by sharing with 
others: Yadanyasmat nivedyamanamapt vastu dhanavanna 
ksiyate tadapritydgeccha matsa rah. 
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(3) Sprha@, Worldliness. It is the desire for worldly 
possessions and things that are non-spiritual : andtmiya- 
vastvaditsda. 

(4) Trsna, Will-to-live. It is the desire to live again 
as produced by the representation of a possible recurrence of 
this phenomenal life: punarbhavapratisandhanahetubhite- 
ccha. 

' (5) Lobha, Greed. It is the degire to obtain a forbidden 
thing: nisiddhadravyagrahaneccha. 

Next as to Dvesa, Aversion. 

It is the opposite of Aversion and is characterised by 
repulsion towards the object regarded as unfavourable: 
pratikilesu asahalaksanah dvesale. 

The compounds under aversion arise from the various 
forms of repulsion: asahanabhedaprakarabhedat. 

These are :— 

(1) Krodha, Anger. It is an explosive emotion of the 
painful type, sudden in appearance and painful to the 
subject like a burning flame (prajvalandtmaka). Its 
physical effects are certain expressions of the eyes, the 
eye-brows, etc. 

(2) Irsya, Envy. It is the Aversion which arises from 
the perception of even the most ordinary advantages in 
others: sddha@rane’pi vastunt parasya darganadydsahana- 
mirsyad. 

(3) Asūyā, Jealousy. It is the grudging sense of the 
superior qualities in another : Paragunest aksama. 

(4) Droha, Malevolence. It is the disposition to do 
injury to others, l 

(5) Amarsa, Malice. It is revengefulness without 
physical expression, that is, the long-cherished but care- 
fully concealed desire for revenge in one conscious of being 
powerless of doing an injury in return : adarsitamukhadivi- 
karah param prati manyuramarsa tlt. ' 

It is to be observed from the above that Jayanta 
considers the enumerations under Delusion (e.g., erroneous 
judgment, perplexity, ete.) to be independent motives to will, 
and he holds that the forms under attraction and aversion 
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act as motives only under the influence of Delusion. Hence 
according to him, we have two kinds of the springs of action 
both arising from Moha or the disorder of the reason: 
(1) those that are derived immediately from Moha and as 
such are motives to the will, (2) those that act through 
attraction and aversion. The difference between these two 
classes lies in the fact that the springs of action which arise 
immediately from Moha are characterised by a minimum of 
feeling while those that*act through attraction and aversion 
are characterised by a marked preponderance of feeling. It 
is also to be noted that by including erroneous judgment, 
perplexity, etc., under the springs of action Jayanta 
brings out an important psychological truth, viz., the 
pragmatic aspect of cognition. It is a mistake in this 
view to consider cognition apart from conation. An act of 
knowledge is at the same time a conative attitude implying 
a reaction of the will and a preparedness. to respond in a 
specific way. This conative aspect of cognition, comes out 
clearly in the last two enumerations under this head, viz., 
vanity and inadvertence, the first of which consists in the 
overestimation of the subjective factor in all action and the 
second in the underestimation of the objective factor. The 
folly of the vain person is ultimately an illusion in regard 
to the subjective conditions of action, while that of the care- 
less person is an illusion in regard to the objective conditions. 

Secondly, we should note that Jayanta’s classification 
is scientific only as regards the three main classes, viz., 
Attraction, Aversion, and Delusion. The rest are mere 
enumerations without any scientific basis. At the same 
time certain forms of passion are noticed that have escaped 
even so competent an observer as Martineau. For example, 
while noticing revengefulness in general Martineau has not 
analysed that particular form of it which is characteristic 
‘of the person who is conscious of being too weak to retaliate. 
This holds good also in respect of Matsara under Attraction 
and its corresponding feeling, namely, Jrsyd, under 
Aversion, and also of Worldliness, Will-to-live and the 
enumerations under Moha, 
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Comparing now Jayanta’s enumeration with Pragasta- 
pada’s we notice that the enumerations under aversion 
(dvesa) are much the same in both, but the enumerations 
under attraction diverge widely in the two lists. For 
example, in Jayanta there is no mention either of Dis- 
passion or of Compassion. Similarly in Praśastapāda we 
miss Jayanta’s Trsnā and Sprhā. Jayanta excludes Dis- 
passion from his list of the passions and emotions possibly 
bécause while the passions according to him are the effects 
of the disordered reason which erroneously conceives as a 
good what is in reality its opposite, dispassion is the means 


~ through- which the soul is liberated from the bondage of 


these passions. But according to Prasastapada the ultimate 
roots are the feelings of attraction and aversion and these 
need hot be regarded as co-effects of some cause still more 
ultimate such as Moha. Hence there is room in Prasasta- 
pada’s scheme for the inclusion even of the Transcendental 
Impulse of Dispassion. 


TII. PATANJALI'S CLASSIFICATION OF THE SPRINGS 
or ACTION, 


Patanjali considers the subject in Sūtra 34 of the 
Sadhanapada of the Yoga Sutras. 

According to him, the passions of cruelty, mendacity, 
sexual indulgence, etc., are to be traced to three roots :— 
Greed (Lobha), Anger (Krodha) and Delusion (Moha). 
For example, cruelty in the form of animal slaughter may 
originate in greed or the desire for the pleasures of eating. 
It may also originate in anger produced by any injury 
received from the animal. Lastly, it may arise from the 
sophisticated idea that animal slaughter in connection with 
particular religious ceremonies is a source of merit to the 
agent (Vitarkā himisddayah kertaka ritanumodia . lobha- 
krodhamohaptrvika mrdumadhyadhiumatra d uhkhajnanan- 
antaphala iti; Yoga Sūtra, 34: Lobhena mémsacarmar- 
thena, krodhena apakrtamanena, mohena dharmo me 
bhavisyatitt). 
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These passions again may determine the moral agent 
in various ways. ‘Thus some may indulge their passions 
by overt acts, some again may persuade others to acts that 
will gratify themselves, while some may merely approve such 
acts in others. All these again may be. of various degrees 
of intensity. Some may be mild and comparatively harm- 
less, some again of mean (Madhya) intensity and therefore 
not to be neglected, and some violent (Adhimdtra) and 
urgently requiring control. . 

Vyāsa in his commentary goes a step further in this 
quantitative divisien. According to him each of these 
degrees is capable of à further sub-division on the. same — 
quantitative basis. Thus within the class of the feeble 
impulses we may notice the three grades of the extremely 
feeble, the moderately feeble and the feeble approaching the 
mean in intensity. 

Patanjali, it may be noted, while preaching the con- 
quest of the passions as being in the way of the true freedom 
of the spirit shows, by his stress on the comparative strength 
of the different passions and their different degrees of 
intensity, a way to subdue them gradually starting from the 
more violent and reaching down to the less intense and 
weaker manifestations. Another special feature.of Patan- 
jali’s analysis is the different ways in which these passions 
may be indulged, e.g., by the individual himself, or through 
the instrumentality of another, or as mere approval in other's 
indulgence in such passions. Patanjali’s inclusion of all 
these under the passions to be conquered shows clearly that 
be condemns as immoral even an approval of an indulgence 
by another which one does not consider right in respect of 
one’s own self. This is a point of view which does not receive 
serious notice in western ethical writings in their accounts 
of moral evil and responsibility. 
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IV. 
7 THE VEDANTA CLASSIFICATION OF THE SPRINGS 
OF AcTION. 


The subject is very fully treated in the ** Jivanmukti- 
viveka ° of Vidyfiranyasvimi. In this work the author 
classifies the springs of action on the basis of certain 
spontaneous and instinctive tendeygcies. z 
a The causes of anger and other motives are certain latent 
and residual tendencies (samskāras) in the mind produced 
by habitual past indulgence. ‘These tendencies are the 
vāsanās, and constitute the sources of the emotions and 
passions which are unreflective and spontaneous. 

These subjective predispositions or vāsanās are either 
good (fubhd, auspicious) or evil (a$ubhd, inauspicious). 

The evil tendencies are the cause of birth and parti- 
cipation in samsāra. These are :—(i) Desire for popularity 
(Lokavdsana), (ii) Desire for learning and reputation for 
piety (Sastrardsand), (iii) Desire for carnal pleasures (deha- 
vasana) to which some add also (ir) certain mental traits 
(manasa-vasana) such as boastfulness (dambha), pride 


(darpa), etc. 
ACCORDING TO A SECOND INTERPRETATION, 


Manasa-Vasana signifies those unrealised desires which 
flit over the surface of the mind without being subjectively 
appropriated, the passing wishes (Kamyamana) that seem 
to have no effect on personal life, as distinguished from 

Visaya-Vasand or desires realised and appropriated by 
the self (bhujyamdana). 

The purer inclinations (Suddhavdsanda) are supposed to 
lead to cessation of life (Janmavinasini). They are distin- 
guished from the baser passions by the fact that they are 
not unreflective or spontaneous but involve judgment. These 
are :— " 

Sympathy with the happiness of others (Maitri). 

Compassion towards the suffering (Karunya), 
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Rejoicing at the good of sentient creatures (Mudita). 
Indifference or neutrality towards the unrighteous 
(Upeksa). b 

Self-collectedness and tranquillity of the mind (Şama). 

Repression of the external senses (Dama). 

Endurance of pain (Titiksa). 

Renunciation (Sannydsa). 

* 

It is to be noted that the distinction between unappro- 
priated desires and desires consciously approved and 
chosen is of profound significance from the ethical 
standpoint. Our modern ethical treatises notice only the 
more obvious and potent forms of the passions and impulses, 
that is, those which either pass into obvert action or are 
consciously approved by the moral agent. The passing 
wishes and unappropriated desires are ignored on the 
assumption that since they have no effect on the personal 
life they are without ethical significance. Research into 
the life of the subconscious is however bringing out the 
significant fact that these fleeting desires are neither 
arbitrary nor unimportant but are the occasional expressions 
of an undercurrent of a deeper subliminal personality which 
may under certain circumstances be strong enough to upset 
the conscious life of the moral agent. 

Secondly, we should note that in addition to the usual 
Vedanta virtues of equanimity, repression of the senses, etc., 
this author notices also the altruistic impulses of compassion, 
sympathy, etc. It may not be hazardous to conclude from 
this that these are only later addition- under Buddhist 
influence. 

a We should note also that Maitri corresponds to the 
Christian’ virtue of good-will and Mudita to that of peace 
with all sentient creatures. Hence Muditad as the harmony 
of the individual with the rest of creation represents on the 
objective side the state which is represented on the subjective 
side by the virtue of equanimity (Sama). Sama is a state 
of internal equilibrium and eelf-harmony while Muditā 1s 
| ony with creation in general. 
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CONCLUDING REMARKS 


We have so far considered, in detail, the subject ol 
the Springs of Action as presented in the various systems 
of Hindu Philosophy. If now we consider all these 
presentations together, we find that one of the speciai 
characteristics of the various psychological analyses of 
the passions is the description of their physiological 
expressions and effects which are slways fairly accurate and 
exact. Another characteristic of the psychological analyses 
is the idea of psychological composition in the genesis of the 
complex emotions and passions, the idea of the compounding 
of elementary mental states into complex compounds. A 
third feature of these analyses is the recognition of the 
residual, the instinctive, and the subliminal even in our 
ethical life and their psychological bases. Another charac- 
teristic of the various Hindu classifications of the Springs is 
the attempt at a non-empirical explanation of the passious 
and a criticism of the values based thereon. Thus the 
passions are judged and appreciated not so much by reference 
to the standard of the empirical order and its maintenance 
and progress as by reference to their conduciveness to the 
fe transcendental and absolute. It is in fact this 
transcendental standpoint that underlies the doctrine of 
Error as the ultimate cause of the passions which bind the 
individual to the phenomenal life of samsara. But this 
transcendentalism and intellectualism, however, is counter- 
balanced by a corresponding pragmatism in their empirical 
investigations where cognition is always viewed’ in its 
pragmatic aspect as intellection in the service of life and 
therefore closely connected with the life of will or volition 
It is also to be seen that there is an attempt throughout to 
overcome the dualism of the transcendental and the empirical 
worlds by the assumption of some kind of transcendental 
impulse even in the empirical life, a pure aspiration as 
distinguished from the pathological yearnings of the natural 
life. This is the significance of the sattvtka emotions, the 
éubha vasanas which have transcendental Sukha or bliss for 
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their object as distinguished from empirical pleasure. 
These are the pure impulses which drive out the impure ones 
and thus bridge the gulf between the transcendental and 
empirical worlds. . 

The psychological ethics of the Hindus is therefore 
not only theoretical but also disciplinary and practical 
always keeping in view the practical end of leading spirit 
beyond the empirical life to that which is non-empirical and 
transcendental. But*the transcendental life which it aims 
at is not a life of co-operation and freedom in co-operation, 
but one of absolute freedom and perfect autonomy of the 
self. It is here that it furnishes the strongest contrast to 
Buddhist, Waismavika and Christian ethics all of which 
recognise self-realisation through the life corporate as the 
highest ideal of the spirit. 








CHAPTER IV 
CLASSIFICATION OF THE VIRTUES 


In chapter III we have considered the Hindu 
classification and analysis of the Springs of Action, the 
pravrtti-milas or roots of the will.regarded both in their 
psychological and ethieal aspects, and in Part I we have 
considered the Hindu enumeration and classification of the 
duties, i.e., dharma or morality considered objectively 
as embodied in a code of injunctions and prohibitions. In 
this chapter we shall consider the Hindu classification of 
the virtues and their opposite, i.e., the duties considered 
as subjectively appropriated by the moral agent and thus 
realised as moral attributes or determinations of the personal 
life. 

The virtues are considered in detail by Ancient 
Nyaya writers as well as by Patanjali and his commentators. 
There is also an interesting Buddhist treatment of the subject 
which I have appended as a supplement. Incidentally I 
have also referred to the Jaina treatment, 

The Nyfya-treatment əf the subject appears both in 
Vatsyayana’s Bhäsya on the Nyāya-Sūtras as well as 
in later writings such as the ** Nyāya-manjarī ™' of Jayanta 
Bhatta. For the Pātanjala treatment of the question we 
have not only the sūtras of Patanjali- but also the Vyāsa- 
bhasya thereon. The Bauddha and Jaina treatment are 
obtained from Buddhist and Jaina writings. 


A. Vatsyayanas Classification of the Virtues 


Vatsyayana classifies will (pravrtti) into papatmika, 
wicked, impious, and Subha, pious, auspicious. The 
latter leads to Dharma, righteousness, while the former 


produces Adharma, unrighteousness, ` 


- 
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l. Adharma, unrighteousness, takes three forms with 

reference to the originating condition or source, viz. 
(1) Unrighteousness which depends on the sarira, 
the body, as its instrumental condition; 
(2) Unrighteousness which arises from the improper 
use of speech, vāk or verbal utterance; and 
(3) Unrighteousness which originates in the mind 
a (manas) as the instrumental condition. 
The forms of unrighteousness that are connected with 
the activities of the body -or Sarira are :— 
(1) Cruelty (himsā)- 
(2) Theft (steya, caurya) 
(3) Forbidden Sexual Indulgence (Pratisiddha 
maithuna). 

The vices originating in speech as the instrumental 
condition are :— 

(1) Mendacity (mithya) 

(2) Causticity, Asperity, Tartness of expression 
(parusa, katūkti) 

(3) Calumniation, Insinuation (siicanda) 

(4) Gossip (asambaddha) 

The vices originating in the mind as the instrumental 
condition are :— 

(1) Hostility, MDl-will towards others, malevolence 
(paradroha) 
(2) Covetousness in respect of what belongs to 
another (paradravydbhipsa) 
(3) Trreverence, Impiety, Scepticism, Want of faith 
_in the scriptures (nastikya). 

It is to be seen that the enumerations under the last 
head, i.e., the class of vices depending on mind as the 
instrumental condition, differ from the lists under the first 
two heads in being more properly subjective dispositions or 
modifications of the personal lite than active tendencies 
manifesting themselves in overt acts. In this respect the 
may be regarded as internal determinations of the moral 
personality which are cither of the nature of impeded or 
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inactive emotions or general temperamental characters which 
do not reveal themselves in any one particular act or set or 
class of acts, but give a specific direction or trend to the 
volitional life as a whole. >- 

It is also to be observed that the enumerations under the 
vices connected with speech are a special characteristic of 
the Hindu treatment of the question, the comparative neglect 
of which in Greek and Christian Ethics unmistakably 
establishes the refinement of the Hindùs in this respect who 
would not excuse even a harsh word which does no visible 
wrong to anybody like cruelty, ill-will and the other vices. 

It is however to be noted that the inclusion of theft 
with cruelty and sexuality under one class, viz., class of 
vices depending on the body as the instrumental cause, 
is artificial and forced to a degree. It may be _ possibie 
however to justify this by pointing out that just as cruelty 
implies injury to the person and sexuality involves injury to 
the race so does theft involve injury to the individual not by 
any harm done to his body or person but by the misappropria- 
tion of his prdéperty. It is however doubtful whether the 
commentator Vatsyayana had all this in his mind while 
making his classification. 

Tl. Next as to Dharma, Virtue, Righteousness : 

Tt is threefold like adharma_ or unrighteousness, 
comprising : | 

(a) The virtues of the body or Sartra, 
(b) The virtues of speech, and 
(© The virtues of the mind 
The virtues of the body are :— 

(1) Charity, Bounteousness, Munificence (dina). 
(2) Succouring the Distressed (paritrana). 
(3) Social Service (paricarana). 

The virtues of Speech are :— x 
(1) Veracity (satya). 


(2) The uttering of beneficial speech, t.e., speaking 
always with a view to the good of mankind 


(hitavacana), 
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(3) Gentleness and Agreeableness of Speech (priya- 
tacana). 
(4) The reciting of the scriptures (Svädhyāya, Veda- 

pathdadi). 45 
Lastly, the virtues of the mind are :— 

Kindness, Tenderness or Benevolence (dayā). * 

(2) Unworldiness, Indifference to material advan- 

tages (asprha). 

(3) Reverence, Piety (sraddha). 
It is to be seen that of the three bodily virtues, dana, 
Munificence is the opposite of the vice of theft which 
consists in appropriating what belongs to another. Similarly 
paritrana, succour, is the virtue corresponding to the vice of 
cruelty or himsā. This correspondence however is not 
obvious in the case of paricarana or social service and 
pratisiddha-maithuna or sexuality. It may be said however 
that just as paricarana consists in doing good to society so 
pratisiddha-maithuna rends the social fabric by loosening the 
social bonds and weakening the stock. 

As regards the vacika virtues or virtues of speech it is to 
be observed that veracity corresponds to mendacity in the 
corresponding class of vices, priyavacana to causticity or 
asperity, hitavacana to scandal and insinuation, and 
svadhydadya to gossip or idle talk. 

Lastly there is also similar correspondence as regards 
the third class between benevolence and malevolence, 
unworldliness and covetousness, piety and impiety. 

Again, it is to be observed that, as in the lists 
under the vices, the virtues of the mind are of the nature of 
emotions, subjective moods or temperamental traits which 
need not manifest themselves in specific overt acts rather than 
active tendencies involving specific activities and modes of 
conduct. Thus kindness or tenderness is a virtue which 
may not lead to a specific act, but this can hardly be said of 
veracity or social service or succour which are nothing at ail 
without the overt acts on which they depend. | 

It is also to be noted that the virtues relating to speecii 
constitute one of the specific Hindu contributions to the 
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ethical concepts of the world, the only virtue under this 
class which has received any special notice by ethical writers 
being veracity. ‘That veracity is only one of the virtues of 
speech which may under special circumstances be required 
to be subordinated to other and higher considerations, was 
early recognised by the Hindus. (Thus in the Mahabharata 
in the RajadharménuSisanaparva in chapter 109, it is frankly 
recognised that there are circumstances where truth is 
falsehood and falsehood is truth mfd the righteous man in 
such circumstances prefers the latter. Thus the ruffian who 
is out for pillage and murder should not be told the truth, and 
if silence will excite suspicion it is proper even to put him 
on the wrong scent by telling a lie). It was assumed that 
the ultimate purpose of speech was the good (hīta) of 
mankind and therefore if a rigid adherence to truth was 
likely to do more harm than good the evil should be averted 
by a lie, if necessary. Similarly one should seek to be 
agreeable as well as truthful, and if the plain blunt truth is 
likely to wound mortally it is a duty to avoid it or at least 
take off its edge as far as possible. 

Another thing to be noticed here is the virtue of 
unworldiness or asprhā in the third class. It may be said to 
be the characteristic Hindu virtue indicating as it does the 
Hindu conception of the highest Spiritual Ideal which is a 
life of detachment, i.e., of absolute freedom and autonomy of 
the Self. This negative attitude to the world is however 
relieved to a great extent by the virtues of charity (dāna), 
succour (paritrana), and service (paricarana), which open the 
way to a more positive and useful view of life and a more 
humanitarian morality than that of the stern ascetic. 


_ 3. Patanjali’s Classification of the Virtues 


Patanjali considers the virtues in the Sadhanapada of 
the Yoga sutras in connection with the question of the condi- 
tions to be fulfilled by those preparing for the life of Yoga. 

~ The virtues, according to Patanjali, are the yamas, 
the restraints that purify the mind of the evil passions and 
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thus clear the ground for Yoga. They thus form a subordinate 
class within the wider Nyāya classification of virtues, a class 
of virtues suitable only for Yoga. 


These virtues are :— 
Ahimsa—Tenderness, Benevolence, Good-will. ps 
Though negatively stated as abstention from himsā or 

injury to living beings» it also implies positive goodwill and 
amity with all ereatures. Further it is a virtue which is to 
be cultivated without any exception as to particular creatures 
and also without any restrictions as to specific occasions or 
particular methods: sarvathā sarvadā sarvabhūtānām 
anabhidroha. Hence it is not allowable to make any 
exception in regard to himsā or cruelty involved in the 
sacrifices enjoined by scriptures. These must be abjuređ 
just as the other forms of himsā. 

Thus ahħimsā, kindness and good-will, implies some 
other virtues. It implies self-restraint and sacrifice in so far 
as some of the acts of cruelty are prompted by greediness or 
inordinate hankering. It also implies the subjugation of the 
feelings of aversion or hate which are also the determining 
conditions of cruelty in a great many cases. Again it implies 
the overcoming of intellectual indolence which is itself the 
cause of greediness and aversion and is also an independent 
cause of specific forms of cruelty such as scriptural sacrifices. 
Similarly ahimsa, kindness, implies abstention from harsh 
words (pariisavacana) as well as from acts of intimidation. 
In short, it is the highest virtue, the mother of all other 
virtues, and veracity (satya) and the other virtues are to be 
practised only to the extent that they do not clash with this 
highest virtue of Universal Good-W1ill and Tenderness. 

Satya.—Veracity. It is the opposite of mendacity and 
consists in correspondence in thought and speech with the 
objective fact or event as ascertained by valid evidence. 
Thus when a thing or event whose nature has been a scertained 
by perception or inference or reliable testimony ts correct!) 
apprehended by the speaker and described faithfully in suitable 
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terms so that there is no misapprehension of his meaning in 
the hearers, we have veracity or truthfulness. Veracity there- 
fore implies two things: (1) that the object as ascertained by 
valid evidence is to be correctly apprehended by the speaker's 
mind, t.e., there should be no illusion or error (bhranti); 
and (2) that the speaker should faithfully describe his own 
idea in his speech, t.e., there should be neither intentional 
deceit (vancana) nor indulgence in meaningless words 
(pratipatti-bandhya) from inability’ to express oneself. 
(Hence half-truths, evasions, subterfuges are to be treated 
as lies, for though they may agree with some real objective 
state, condition or circumstance, they do not convey what 
the speaker has in his mind or means to convey). But 
even such agreement is not the only condition: even the 
most faithful, unambiguous and precise utterance would 
fall short of veracity in the true sense if it were not directed 
towards the good of creatures. Thus even the most truth- 
ful speech which hurts or injuries creatures is to be 
reckoned amongst the forms of unrighteousness, not as the 
virtue of truthfulness. In this sense it is a sin to recount 
even another's real faults when such recounting will serve 
no good purpose. (Satyam yathārthe vdnmanase, yatha- 
drstam yathanumitam yathāśrutam tathā vanmanascett, 
paratrasvabodhasamkrantaye vagukta sū yadi' na vañcitā 
bhranta va pratipatti-bandhya va bhaveditt, esasarvabhiito- 
pakdrartham _pravrtta na bhitopaghataya, yadi 
caivamapyabhidhiyamana bhiitopaghataparaiva syat na 
satyam bhavet, papameva bhavet.) 

Asteya.—Abstention from theft. It is the opposite 
of steya or unlawful appropriation of another's property 
and consists not merely in the abstention from the outward 
act of theft but also in inward uprightness or freedom 
from unlawful greed (asprhadrupam). Steyam aśastra 
parvakakam dravyanam paratah svikaranam, tatpatisedhah 
punarasprharipamasteyam (Vydsa-bhdsya). Thus there 
are  pratigrahas, specific acceptances authorised by 
fastra. With the exception of these, every ( her form 
of appropriation is unlawful and therefore classed under 
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steya. According to Vijnanabhiksu however this is only 
one interpretation of misappropriation or wrongful 
possession. According to another interpretation however 
every idea of ownership is rooted in error. Hence all 
appropriation is misappropriation and asteya is freedom 
from steya, t.e., from the sense of ownership or appropria- 
tion altogether. ln this sense it is asprhdriipa, i.e., of 
the nature of asprhā, unworldliness, or absolute indifference 
to the material advantages of life. (Pratigraha vydvarta- 
naiyasastraptrvakamiti. Atha va — svikaranam mameti 
buddhimatram bhramasddhairanamiti tatpratisedhah tanni- 
orttih tayapi asprhadmupalaksayitvadha, asprhariipa iti: 
‘* Yogavarttika.’’) 

Brahmacaryya.—Continence which consists in the 
restraint which one imposes on one’s desire for sexual enjoy- 
ment. It implies not merely the control of the genitals but 
also abstention from lewdness in thought, speech and the 
other organs of sensation and expression, i.e., restraint here 
means restraint of every organ including the genital in regard 
to the matter of sexual enjoyment. (Brahmacaryyam 
guptendriyasya upasthasya sarnyamah—** Vyasabhasya at 
samyama iti atropasargena anyendriyasdhitya mupasthasya 
grahyam tenopasthasya cvisaye sarvendriyavyapadroparama iti 
laksanam—'‘* Yogavarttikam.’’) 

Aparigraha.—U nworldliness, Renunciation, it.e., the 
attitude of indifference to material prosperity through the 
perception of its being tainted by cruelty (himsd) and the 
other faults. Thus the earning, hoarding and spending of 
riches all involve deceit (asatya), cruelty (himsd) and the 
other faults. ( V isd ya UL amar ja narak sana ksa yasa nga him sa - 
dosadarsanat aseikaranamapariqgra ha—‘* V ya sa bhā sya 
According to Vijianabhiksu this kind of unworldliness is to 
be distinguished from the indifference (asprha) arising from 
the freedom from the illusory consciousness ol ownership. 
This latter E asteya, ul rightness, according to one interpre- 
tation. It differs from the indifference si gnified by apariqraha 
in being grounded in the sense of ownership as represented 
in the impulses of dambha (pride), dsakti (attachment), etc., 
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while aparigraha arises from the consciousness of all material 
prosperity being tainted by the faults of deceit, cruelty, etc. 
(Parigrahe himsadya api doshah teshim da rshaniiditi 
visesanam dambhashaktyddinimittakdsvikaraneativ ya ptin- 
irdsdya iti: ** Yogavarttika.’’) 

These virtues are to be practised without any restric- 
tions as to class, profession, place or occasion. Thus absten- 
tion from cruelty is to be practised even by the soldier and 
the fisherman without reference to ‘his profession or class. 
Similarly cruelty (such as animal sacrifice) is not allowable 
even in a pilgrimage or in an auspicious day. Nor is an 
exception to be made in practising abstention from cruelty 
in respect of a particular class of living beings as, for 
example, in respect of fish by the fisherman: Ebhirjatide- 
Sakalasamayanavacchinna ahimsddayah sā rvathdiva pari- 
pilaniyah sarvabhiimisu sarvavisayesu, sarvatha eva avidit- 
avyabhicarah sarvabhauma mahadbratamityucyate.;» ‘* Vyisa- 
bhasya’’). The virtues are to be practised in all bhūmis or 
planes of the mind in regard to all visayas or objects and in 
every respect without exception. 

li is to be seen that a distinction is here made between 
the common man’s morality and Yogika morality. It is 
assumed that the former consists of a multitude of mo ‘al 
eodes which are unorganised and often mutually contradic- 
tory. Thus the common man has one code of morality for 
dealing with human beings and another code for dealing 
with lower animals, one code for civilised man and another 
for the uncivilised, one for his own countrymen and another 
for others; and even the legal code varies in relation to the 
particular zone or plane of life which it is to regulate. 
Thus while human life is held sacred by law there is no 
similar punishment for the destruction of animal life. 
Similarly while flogging of adults and other similar acts are 
denounced as inhuman and brutal by customary morality, 
there is searcely any indignation at similar treatment of the 
horse or the beast of burden which is only too f miliar an 
occurrence to attract any special notice, The truth is that 
in these as in many other instances we judge by different 
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moral codes, i.e., we recognise different moral planes to 
which we apply separate moral standards or norms disregard- 
ing the mutual contradiction or incompatibility of these 
standards. It is this multiplicity and conflict of moral 
codes that the Yogin seeks to overcome and reconcile by 
insisting on the highest standard of morality in all planes 
of life including the lowest. -~ 

Another characteristic of Patanjali’s classification is 
the conception of A himsad as tenderness or good-will to 
sentient creatures as the highest of the virtues. This 
relieves his ethical system of the severity of egoistic rigorism 
which is a common charge against the Hindu conception 
of the moral life. Patanjali, however recognises also the 
virtues of Aparigraha, unworldliness, and Asprharipa- 
Asteya, i.e., uprightness and freedom from greed as also 
essential to morality. Patanjali’s conception may thus be 
regarded as an attept to reconcile the ideal of a rigoristic 
autonomy of the self and freedom from desire with that of 
the altruistic seeking of the good of creatures through good- 
will and love. In this respect it is free alike from the 
defects of ascetic egoism and impassioned altruism. It is 
only too true that an immature and exaggerated altruism 
without any preliminary training in dispassion and self- 
restraint often degenerates into cynicism, contempt and 
world-hatred with the failure of the altruistic instincts, Or 
rather it is only in so far as there is a dispassionate pursuit 
of the good of creatures that there is altruism in the true 
sense which without this self-control becomes only a dis- 
guised and subtle form of egoism that degenerates into un- 
healthy passions when circumstances prove unfavourable. 
In so far therefore as Patanjali insists on 4 himsa or goodwill 
being supplemented by asprha, unworldliness or dispassion 
he touches on an inherent weakness in altruism which 1s 
itself to be practised under reservations if it is to produce 
truly beneficial results. i 

As regards Satya or veracity, it is to be seen that 
Patanjali emphasises two kinds of responsibility on the 
moral agent. Thus it is necessary to ascertain that the 
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object has been properly cognised, i.e., that there is no mis- 
apprehension in consequence of defective perception, mis- 
interpretation or error. Secondly the object as thus appre- 
hended must be faithfully described in speech, i.e., confused 
utterance as well as intentional deceit must be avoided. It 
is therefore no excuse for the person practising veracity to 
plead ignorance, it being the duty of the truthful man to 
refrain from utterance till he has acquired all the knowledge 
possible under the circumstances. Ant it is also no excuse for 
him to plead accidental slips or unintentional misrepresenta- 
tion, it being his duty to be careful, economical and precise 
in the use of words. Hence the truthful man must cultivate 
the habit of gravity and seriousness and a capacity for 
silence. But this is not all: truth which is not beneficial 
and wholesome is a pseudo-truth or falsehood, and when 
circumstances are such that a rigid adherence to truth will 
vitally injure a sentient creature, the bare truth should be 
avoided even by a lie, if necessary. The idea is that such 
lies are of the nature of truth, because the True is the Good 
and the Good is Truth, and the apparent falsehood that 
contributes to the world’s real good 1s truth, while the truth 
that mars or frustrates the world's good is a pseudo-truth 
and an evil to be avoided like falsehood. 


C. Jaina Classification 


Though Jainism does not come strictly under orthodox 
Hinduism, vet we may consider here some of the Jaina 
classifications not only for the philosophical interest they 
possess but also for purpose of comparison and contrast 
with the strictly Hindu standpoint. | 

I. Vidyainanda’s Classification of the Virtues in the 
‘* Astasahasri  :— 

The most interesting Jaina classification is that of 
Vidyinanda in the ‘‘Astasahasri * which is a commentary 
on Samantabhadra’s Karika. | 

Righteousness (Punya) and unrighteousness (Papa) are 
characterised by Vidyananda as depending on subjective 
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intention or abhisandhi and not merely on consequences of 
happiness or suffering (sukha-duhkhaphala). Thus even 
non-sentient objects which are incapable of morality can 
produce consequences of happiness or suffering. Similarly 
the dispassionate saint who has attained to the supermoral 
plane of being is also the cause of happy or unhappy con- 
sequences to others. Hence morality and immorality do 
not arise merely from results of happiness or unhappiness 
but depend on subjective intention or abhisandhi which is 
absent both in the non-sentient objects and the saint. 

What is the nature of this abhisandhi, subjective inten- 
tion or attitude which determines right and wrong as dis- 
tinguished from consequences of happiness or suffering? It 
is pure (Visuddhydnga) in the case of righteousness (Punya) 
and impure (Samklesdnga) in the case of unrighteousness 
(Papa). 


r. ' 


1. Samklesa, impurity (of intention), is either 
(a) ārta, of a distressing or afflicting nature, which 

may manifest itself in 

(i) the effort to escape from contact with the un- 
pleasant (amanojña), 

(ii) the effort to attain the pleasant when 
separated from it, 

(iii) absorption in the experience of pain and 
suffering (vedanā), 

(iv) desire for the acquisition of power not yet 
acquired (nidāna, aprāptaiśrarya praptisam- 
kalpa), or 


(b) raudra, aggressive, violent, which also may take 
four forms, viz., the forms of 
(i) himsa—Cruelty, 
- (ii) anrta—Untruth, Mendacity, 
(iii) steya—Theft, Wrongful Possession, 
(it) visayasamraksana—Aggressiveness in the pre- 
servation of once’s property. 
26— 1873 B 
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2. Visuddhi, Purity, is likewise either 
(a) dharmadhydnascabhdva, i.e., of the nature of 
contemplation of the ideal of Dharma or Duty; 
or 
(b) Sukladhydndsvabhdva, i.e., of the nature of con- 


templation of the ideal of purity or perfection 
(Śukľa). 


This, it will be seen, is a new classification of the 
virtues, based not on the consequences of happiness or un- 
happiness but on the purity or impurity of the subjective 
intention or attitude of the moral agent. Hence the principle 
of classification is not any external consequence or result, 
but a state of internal determination of the Self or Atman, 
viz., that which the Atman becomes. This subjective deter- 
mination takes the form of contemplation of Duty or Perfec- 
tion in the case of Righteousness (Punya), and that of 
aggressiveness and absorption in pain in the case of un- 
righteousness (Papa). Thus this subjective self-deter- 
mination is not the pure willing of the Moral Law, but is the 
concrete determination of the self in reference to positive 
content which consists in the ideal of duty or perfection in 
the case of righteousness or virtue and the states of affliction 
and aggressiveness in the case of unrighteousness. Hence 
we have here a synthesis of externalistic, consequential 
morality with the internalism of the theory of self-determi- 
nation. While the consequence by itself does not determine 
virtue or the opposite, it furnishes the content as it were 
in relation to which the subject has to determine itself in 
the direction of righteousness or unrighteousness. Thus 
himsaé, cruelty, regarded merely as a consequence of wn- 
happiness to creatures, is neither righteous nor unrighteous, 
but when it results from the aggressive nature of the moral 
agent it is no longer morally neutral but becomes a form 
of unrighteousness reflecting as it does a specific act of self- 
determination on the part of the self as a consequence of 
the specific impurity of aggressiveness in the will. This 
aggressiveness or affliction again as a specific psychic state 
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eannot be pure, abstract willing but necessarily signifies 
concrete self-determination in reference to positive content. 
Thus the state of affliction implies concrete self-determination 
in relation to the experiences of want, misery and suffering, 
thus implying consciousness or determination of the self in 
reference to its condition of passivity, helplessness and 
weakness, just as the state of aggressiveness implies the 
determination of the self in respect of its consciousness of 
strength, power and vigdur. 


Il. 
ANOTHER JAINA CLASSIFICATION 


Asrava is that by which karma enters the soul. 

Samvara is the nirodha, i.e., the arrest of dsrava, the 
arrest of the flux of Karmic matter into the soul. 

Dharma (Righteousness) is one of the means (updya) 
of samvara or arrest of karma. 

Dharma is uttamah, uttamaqunaprakdsgayuktah, is con- 
nected with, or manifests, excellences of the highest quality. 


The Dharmas, Virtues or Excellences, are :— 


(1) Ksama, Forgiveness, 

(2) Mardava, Mrdutad, Humility, 

(3) Arjava, Rjuta, Sincerity, Straightforwardness, 

(4) Sauca, Cleanliness, 

(5) Satya, Veracity, ! 

(6) Tapas, Practice of physical hardship and privation 

in view of the ‘acquisition of strength of will for 
devotion, 

(7) Tyaga, Renunciation, 

(8) Akificanya, Strenuousness, 

(9) Brahmacaryya, Continence. 

This, it will be seen, is a mere enumeration of the 
virtues without any scientific basis of classification. But 
the Jaina list does not include the other-regarding virtues 
of Benevolence, Succour and Social Service. This shows 
that the Jaina virtues aim more at self-culture than at social 
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service. This is particularly evident in respect of the 
virtue of Forgiveness or Kşamā in the Jaina list, a virtue 
which we miss in the Hindu enumerations proper and which 
consists primarily in effecting the moral uplift of the for- 
giving person at the expense of the forgiven. 


D. BupDHIST CLASSIFICATION 


We sball now conclude by a ‘study of the Buddhist 
treatment of the virtues. Buddhism, like Jainism, doce 
not come properly under Hinduism, and, as we shall see, 
Buddhism furnishes in certain respects a very essential 
contrast to the Hindu ideal of life. But it is also this 
contrast with Hindu Ethics that necessitates some consi- 
deration of Buddhist Ethics here without which the Hindu 
standpoint cannot be fully understood in its true 
significance. 

The subject of the virtues is considered in the ** Madhya- 
mikavrtti "+ by Candrakirti where the virtues are classified 
inte 

I. Vijfiapti-samutthapika, i.e., morality which is overt 
and expressed. 

IL. Avijnaptayah, or non-manifested moral traits, sub- 
jective dispositions without physical expression. 

IU. Paribhaiganvayam Karma—righteousness and un- 
righteousness arising from institutional or communal 
responsibility through the righteous and unrighteous acts of 
the community or the institution. 

IV. Cittabhisamskdramanaskarma, t.e., righteousness 
and unrighteousness arising from subjective determinations 
as revealed in the conscious effort of the mind (manaskarma). 


I. As to the Vijnaptisamutthapika, i.e., Moral traits 
that express themselves in overt action. These are Kusala, 
Viratilaksana, i.c.. beneficial, in the case of righteousness, 
and Akugala, Aviratilaksana, i.e., noxious or injurious, in the 
case of unrighteousness. They comprise 

(1) Vak, i.e., the virtues of speech and the correspond- 
ing vices. | 
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(2) Vispanda, Sariraceştā, i.e., the virtues connected 
with physical activities and the corresponding vices. 

Il. As to Avijfiaptayah, i.e., traits or dispositions that 
are non-manifest or without physical expression (pardnna 
vijhadpayali iti avijiaptayah—i.e., do not manifest them- 
selves to others). These are internal subjective traits or 
dispositions without external manifestation, and comprise. 

(1) Avijiiaptayah, subjective dispositions, which are 
Aviratilaksana or Aktigalasvabhava, i.e., of a hurtful or 
injurious nature, and 

(2) Avijnaptayah, dispositions, which are Kuésalasva- 
bhavah or Viratilaksanah, i.e., of a beneficial nature. 

As examples of avijnaptayah under class (i) we have 
(a) the evil or unrighteousness that goes on accumulating, 
determining and modifying the character from the moment 
it is subjectively resolved that ** from this day forward I shall 
earn my living by plundering and by killing sentient beings ` 
even though this resolution may not be immediately put into 
execution, and again, (b) the akugalalaksanasamskaras or 
unrighteous tendencies and dispositions that go on decu- 
mulating to the fisherman from after the moment the fisher- 
man completes the weaving of the net which will be an 
instrument or means of killing fish. 

(Adyaprabhrti maya praininam hated cauryyam krtvā 
jivtkā parikalpayitavyā iti upagamalakşanņnāt pravrtti tada- 
kāriņo'pi akuśalakarma iti upagamalaksanat satatam 
avijnaptayah upajāyante kaivartādinām ca jaladi parikarma- 
kālāt prabhrti tadakārināmapi ya avijñaptayah upajayante 
tā ela aviratilaksandh avijnaptayanh.) 

Mhe difference between the two examples above lies in 
the fact that in the first instance there 1s nothing but the 
outstanding resolution or subjective choice, there being no 
overt action, while in the second there is avijñaptt, 1 *., a 
subliminal tendency with cumulative effect after an overt act, 
viz., the weaving of the net. Hence Arijfaptayah represent 
the subconscious determinations of the self in continuation 
of a specific modification of the mora! personality, a modi- 
fication which has been initiated by the first step in a specific 
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line of conduct, a step which may consist either in an out- 
standing subjective resolution or choice or in the first of a 
series of overt acts. 

Similarly we have also subconscious determinations of 
a beneficial nature (Kusalasvabhaivah, Viratilaksanah), 
determinations which may result either from a subjective act 
in the form of a pious resolution or from the outward objective 
performance of the first of a series of meritorious acts. 
Thus I may decide to abstain froin the path of evil and 
cruelty (adya prabhrti pranatipatadibhyah prativiramém itt) 
and from the moment I resolve to do so there is subconscious 
modification of my personality in the direction of righteous- 
ness which goes on accumulating even when there is no 
conscious endeavour to better and improve myself in the 
intervening time. Similarly I may perform an overt act of 
merit and from the moment I do it there is subconscious 
determination of myself in the direction of virtue which goes 
on accumulating even in states of unconsciousness or sleep 
(pramattadi avastha). Kayavakvi jnaptiparisamaptikalaksana 
pravhrti taduttarakdlam pramattadyavasthaésyapi yah kusalo- 
payasvabhaea avijiaptayah upajayante. ) 

Ill. As to Paribhaganvayam karma or morality arising 
from communal responsibility. This again takes the two 
forms of— 

(1) Apunya, demerit or unrighteousness, and 
(2) Punya, merit or righteousness. 

(1) Thus we have Paribhagdnvayam Apunyam, un- 
righteousness accruing to us from the unrighteous acts of the 
institutions we have established. Take for example the 
establishment of a religious institution such as the worship 
of a particular god or goddess. Now such worship may lead 
to animal sacrifice and this is an evil. The responsibility for 
this evil lies with the author of the institution, i.e., Apunya 
or demerit must accrue to him for every such unrighteous act 
of the institution. (Paribhāgānvayam apunyam, yatha deva- 
kiladipratisthapanam. Tatra sattvah hanyante. Taddeva- 
kaladi upabhdgat tatkartrnam santanaparibhagadnvayam 
apunyam api jayate.) 
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(2) Similarly we have also Paribhāgānvayam Punyam or 
righteousness accumulating to the author of an institution for 
the good effects of the institution. 

IV. Lastly as to Ciltébhisamskara-Manaskarina,. 
This is the merit (or demerit) arising from Manaskarma, 
conscious resolve or self-determination of the mind in the 
direction of righteousness (or unrighteousness). Hence it is 
to be distinguished from subconscious modification of 
personality (avijiaptayah) as well as from overt acts of merit 
or demerit (vijnaptayah). Thus it implies conscious deter- 
mination of the self as distinguished from the subconscious 
modifications after a conscious act, but this conscious deter- 
mination is a mental act (manaskarma) without objective or 
physical manifestation. There are three forms of this self- 
conscious determination of the Self. 

(1) Atmasamyamakam cetah or — viparyyayah—the 
conscious resolve of self-restraint or the opposite, 

(2) Paranugrahakam cetah or viparyyayah, t.e., the 
conscious resolve of benevolence or the opposite, 

(3) Maitram cetah or viparyyayah—the conscious resolve 
of amity and peace with all creatures or the opposite. 

It is to be seen that the Buddhist analysis of the virtues 
is suggestive of unique amd original norms in ethics. Thus 
the Buddhists recognise subconscious and unconscious mora- 
lity and not merely the self-conscious morality of orthodox 
ethics. ‘Thus ordinarily it is said, if we have pravrttt, a 
voluntary act, we have merit or demerit. But the Buddhists 
with their fine ethical sensibility suggest an entirely new 
norm in ethics. Even outstanding resolutions, outstanding 
arrangements, have moral effect because they influence the 
subconscious or subpersonal strata. , 

Similarly the Buddhists also speak of institutiona! 
morality, and this is a new category which has to be added 
to modern ethics. By institutional morality the Buddhists 
mean that given any institution, the founder of the institution 
is responsible for the good and evil effects of the institution. 
This is the conception of communal and posthumous ethical 
responsibility—a conception which furnishes the strongest 
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contrast to the Hindu ideal of ethical self-autonomy and 
self-determination as implied in their doctrine of karma. 

If now we compare _the cardinal Greek virtues with the 
Hindu lists we find that the virtues of the mind, viz., 
Detachment (Asprha), Compassion (Daya), and Reverence 
(Sraddhad) are specially Hindu. We may contrast them 
with the characteristic Greek virtues which are Justice and 
Friendship, i.e., Justice based on a proper regard for the 
rights of others and friendship which*is a social feeling. It 
is otherwise with the Hindus. Instead of friendliness which 
is based on strongly defined individuality and worldliness, 
they recommend compassion (anukampda) and faith (paraloka- 
śraddhā). These two are also the characteristic Christiar 
virtues, but according to the Hindu these are to be cultivated 
with a view to Asprha, unworldliness, or detachment, which 
is the highest virtue, i.e., from a standpoint which is dia- 
metrically opposed to the Christian ideal of life. 

It is also to be seen that the Hindu virtues are not merely 
negative consisting in merely abstaining from vice. Thus 
the lists include not merely Asteya, abstention from theft, 
Asprhā, umworldliness, ete., but also the positive virtues of 
charity (Dana), succour (Paritrana) and service (Paricarana), 
and in Patanjali we have also Ahimsd in a positive sense as 
universal good-will and tenderness as the highest of the 
virtues, the root of all other virtues. These virtues also 
provide for social service besides self-culture. but for the 
Hindu it is self-culture that is highest in rank and social 
service is only a means to self-culture and self-autonomy to 


be attained bv cultivating Asprhā or unworldliness. 
* 





CHAPTER V 


SPECIAL FEATURES OF PSYCHOLOGICAL 
Hinpu ETHICS 


> 

We shall now consider the Psychological Ethies of the 
Hindus as a whole with a view to finding out what is really 
significant as well as what is distinctive or characteristic in 
the Hindu treatment. As regards the Analysis of Volition 
we may observe that the Hindu treatment has almost a 
modern note about it. The distinction between volition 
proper and the organic activities and the analysis of the 
motive with special reference to the consciousness of good or 
the absence thereof are in line with the modern treatment of 
these questions. The distinction however between the 
cognition of an act as distinguished from the passive cognition 
of a fact, between prudential (k@mya) actions and moral 
actions proper in their psychological aspects, and between 
the positive and the negative forms of volition, are all 
specifically Hindu. The analysis of the process of choice 
with special reference to the consciousness of freedom and 
with reference to the order as distinguished from mere 
number of the conditions of choice, is also a contribution to 
the Psychology of volition. The forms of determinismi 
and indeterminism which are discussed in this connection 
in a purely psychological reference are without parallel in 
modern ethics and modern psychology both in respect of 
subtlety and profundity. The analysis of the deterrent and 
of the suspension of the deterrent with reference to the 
psychology of temptation and suicide, and particularly of the 
operation of the deterrent in the negative ns well as the 
positive forms of willing, is also another special feature ol 
the Hindu treatment. The Nyāya conception of a sperite 
order in pains and pleasures as an operative factor in choice 
is an addition to the Benthamite calculus which will do 
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credit even to a modern psychologist. Of modern signi- 
licance is also the relativistic conception of willing as 
dependent on the agent’s condition, and capacity relatively 
to the time and the circumstances of the willing. 

As regards the Analysis of Conscience, it may be 
observed in the first place that the category of Dharma or 
morality is considered from the subjective as well as the 
objective points of view. And from the subjective standpoint 
it is considered not merely as a function of the mind 
(Sankhya) but also as a determination of the substantive 
Self CNyaya) resulting from the purity of the intention. 
Similarly from the objective standpoint it is considered not 
merely as external sdstrika prescription (Bhétta) but also as 
Apiirva which is the essence of duty as an accomplished 
verity of the Moral Order (Prabhakara). It may be observed 
also that morality is regarded as having only relative and 
empirical validity in all Hindu systems except the 
Mimimsaka, the idea being that the righteousness which 
accrues to the agent through the accomplishment of the 
duties being an event in time cannot be a natural or essential 
accompaniment of the Self in its true nature. This holds 
good even of the Rāmānujists who recognise an essential 
difference between the natural unmediated morality of the 
empirical life and the morality of the transcendental life 
which is transfigured by mediation through the act of self- 
surrender to the Absolute. In this latter stage morality is 
divested of its subjective character as seeking of the subjective 
end and becomes the realisation of the Absolute in self so 
that self-love becomes transformed into the love of God. 
The Parvamimimsakas however, and particularly the 
Prabhakara school of the Piarvamimimsakas, ascribe a 
transcendental significance to morality, conceiving the 
highest end of the spirit as consisting in Niyogasiddhi or 
realisation of the Moral Imperative. The Sankhya, the 
Vedanta as well as the Nyfiya-Vaisesika systems on the 
contrary ascribe only a relative significance to morality on 
the ground that it conduces to no lasting fruition and also 
entails suffering. But while the Sankhya condemns such 
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morality altogether, particularly the morality of scripture as 
entailing sulfering through the impurities of destruction of 
life, etc., recognising only a higher noetic morality of 
sāttvika duties as leading to the discriminative knowledge of 
Spirit, the Sankara-Vedantists and some of the Rāmānujists 
justify even the lower morality as subservient to the higher 
ethics of the transcendental life. The frank recognition of 
the evil-element in the himsd of animal slaughter even from 
the standpoint of ceremonial ethics is another merit of the 
Hindus, and the attempts to reconcile the authority of the 
natural reason with that of Sdstrika revelation in this 
connection are only an indication of their synthetic mind, 
however scholastic the solutions may appear to be. Of 
particular significance in this connection is the Prabhakara 
justification of Sastrika himsd as mere means and the 
condemnation of it when desired as an end-in-itself. It 
represents the most remarkable attempt at a purely ethical 
explanation of duty from the standpoint of moral disinterested- 
ness on the basis of a purely external code. The conception 
of Apūrva as an ontological verity of the Moral Order which 
is self-established and therefore an end-in-itself constitutes 
the foundation of the Prabhakara rigorism which is 
elaborated out of the scriptural code. It is a contribution to 
the analysis of duty which implies not merely an external 
code but also moral verity as a new category which comes 
into operation through the modalities. The Sankhya 
rejection of the external sdstrika code, the Nyāya and the 
Raminujist attempts at a rational ethical interpretation 
thereof, and the Sankara-Vedanta differentiation of the two 
paths in which externalism is merged at last into the higher 
ethics of the noetic duties, are the various Hindu devices to 
transcend the purely ceremonial standpoint. They are 
indicative not only of a frank recognition of the inadequacy 
of ethical externalism but also of the need of a rational 
justification thereof from the internalistic standpoint of self- 
purification. The recognition of a prudential morality ol 
the conditional scriptural duties besides the disinterested 
morality of the unconditional duties is also an indication ol 
> 
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the synthetic mind of the Hindus. Even the Naiyayika 


* mises disinterested morality from his utilitarian, 


consequential standpoint by admitting a nonypathological 
motive which is neither attraction nor aversion. It works 
for the highest end through the unconditional duties—the 
end, piz., of absolute freedom from suffering. This end 
being negative does not imply pathological feelings such as 
attraction or averaion. There is thus a non-pathological 
feeling, viz., the desire for the highest end—a non-utilitanian 
motive for the end of freedom from suffering which operate- 
through the unconditional duties. Hence there 1s 
disinterested morality even for the Naiyiyika who accepts 
ethical as well as psychological consequentialam, Con- 
trarywise even the Prabbikaras recognise an interested 
morality which they reconcile with their ethical puriam 
by divesting it of its strictly moral character. Thus 
the conditional duties, according to the Prābhākara, are not 
devoid of authority, but as this authority is of the logical 
order as distinguished from the moral authority of duty it 
does not impair the disinterestedness of morality proper. 
The conditional duties are therefore to be accepted along with 
the unconditional duties, but while the latter are to be 
accomplished as moral duties, the former have to be 
recognised as expressing the nature of things as the basis of 
action. This is how the Prabbikara provides interested 
morality in his scheme of ethical rigorimm. The Prabhakara 
synthesis in this respect is the counterpart of the Nyāya 
synthesis of moral disinterestedness with psychological and 
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involves as well as the implication of subjective freedom: and 
an objective personal source. The Nyiya conception of a 
purely psychological operation of the Moral Imperative 
through the desire for consequence is significant in this 
connection, particularly in view of the Nyāya conception of 
this Imperative as a Personal command which is law-making. 
The Bhatta and the Pribhikara conception of a moral 
motivation distinct from psychologieal motivation through 
the desire for the corsequence is also a contribution to the 
Doctrine of Conscience. Particularly important in’ this 


connection is the issue which is raised by the Pribhikaras_ 


against the Bhattas as to whether moral causation is to be 
conceived on the analogy of physical or psychological 
causation. The Prabhakara contention, that this being mere 
revelation as distinct from compulsion we have here a 
category distinct from causation as ordinarily understood, 
is full of suggestion alike for the ethics of moral determina- 
tion and the metaphysics of causation. The Pribhakaras 
rightly point out that causality as an ethical category is to 
be distinguished from causality as a psychological or physical 
category. The Bhattas however do not recognise any 
essential difference betwen the two, the moral operation of 
the imperative according to them being of the same order as 
psychological or physical causation. the only difference 
being that it is an impersonal action of the law as 
distinguished from the action of the desire in the agent. The 
Bhattas thus secure the autonomy of moral authority as 
independent of an end or consequence which however operates 
causally on the will analogously to natural causation. In so 
far however as they assume also n logical end of this moral 
authority which operates AR it psychological motive in the 
agent, they also provide the natural heteronoms of the will 
in their ethies of moral autonomy and impersonal operation 
of the Imperative. The Bhatta view thus represents ar 





extremely original reconciliation of the naturalism of 


psychological willing with the independent authority I 

moral duty. The Nyñya conception of a aubjective and 

objective moral authority is also a unique synthesis of ethical 
. 
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: necessity with ethical freedom based on a purely psychological 
interpretation of moral motivation. The Naiyāyika 
contends that the moral end operates psychologically through 
the agent's desire without impugning either moral freedom 
or the autonomy and independence of moral authority. The 
Prabbikaras however analyse moral obligation into a unique 
feeling of impulsion in the self which is induced by the 
knowledge-inducing function of the Imperative—a function 
Which is distinct alike from unpersogal causal operation or 
confpulsion and psychological motivation through the desire 
for the consequence. It is through this feeling which ts 
‘self-evidencing that duty as an ontological moral verity 
establishes itself in consciousness and this is moral obligation. 
The Prabhikaras thus secure the autonomy of the 
Imperative not merely by recognising in it a new category 
distinet from the psychological end, but also by distinguishing 
its function of revelation of the Law from causal or 
mechanical operation on the will. The analysis of Niyoga 
in this connection with reference to the two moments of 
subjective prompting and objective duty, particularly the 
eleven different interpretations of Ntyoga, constitute one of 
the most valuable @ontributions to the Doctrine of Conscience. 
The moral proof of freedom as implicated in the consciousness 
of duty is not specifically Hindu, but considered as a 
supplement to the psychological proof of it as implicated in 
the consciousness of willing it is characterised by a 
comprehensiveness of point of view which is lacking in the 
western treatment. The Hindu treatment of an objective 
implication of a Personal Source of the Moral Law is also 
very full and comprehensive, the question being threshed out 
from nearly every point of view. Lastly, the Hindu 
conception of subjective right as implying not only the agent's 
intention but also the purity of this intention such as freedom 
from pride, vanity, etc., is quite in agreement with modern 
ethics. Similarly, the Hindu conception of objective wrong 
even in the absence of the agent’s intention, i.e., of wrong 
and consequent responsibility on account of the agent's 
inadvertence which it implies, is perfectly rational and 
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legitimate. The conception of a penalty in the latter case 
as required for merely social reasons (i.e., for impressing 
on men’s minds the need of carefulness in view of the harm 
which may otherwise be done) 1s also a very sane view, of 
moral responsibility. | a 

Characteristic then in the Hindu analysis of conscience 
are not only the conceptions of morality as a subjective 
and an objective categery, of objective as well as subjective 
rightness, of duty as an ontological verity of the moral order, 
and of conditional and unconditional duties, but also the 
distinction between the moral prompting and the Imperative 
or duty which prompts, the conception of a moral operation 
of the Imperative as distinguished from the operation of 
desire in the agent, of a moral causation as mere revelation 
as distinguished from natural causation or compulsion of the 
will, and lastly of the importance of purification of the motive 
frome all empirical inclination with a view to the disinterested 
accomplishment of the unconditional duties which is the 
highest morality. The importance which is thus aseribed to 
the unconditional duties is a necessary corollary of their con- 
ception of the highest end as the non-empiriéal Transcendental 
Freedom of the Spirit. The way of experience 1s not the way 
to this non-empirieal end or goal and this necessitates puri- 
fication in the sense of freedom from all empirical desire as 
a negative condition of the realisation of the highest end. 
At the same time the empirical duties are not discarded 
altogether but are recognised as having a certain value espe- 
cially as a preliminary moral discipline conducive to the higher 
morality of the unconditional and noetic duties. It is the 
unconditional and noetic duties therefore ihat are highest in 
rank as leading direct to the Freedom and Autonomy of thie 
Self which is the highest end, and the ethical and empirical 
duties have value only as preparatory to the higher 
duties. The highest ethics, according to the Hindu, 
is therefore the ethics of knowledge and purification ol 
desire, i.e., the ethics of the negation of empirical 
life, but the lower ethics of the practical life 1s niso 
recognised as a preparatory training to the higher discipline 
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Springs of Action and the classification of the Virtues. 
The passions and impulses are considered in view of this 
non-empirical end ofthe spirit and even the social virtues 
are recognised only as conducive to- self-autonomy and 
spiritual freedom. The highest virtue is thus unworldliness 
just as the purest impulse is dispassion, and these are the 
steps or stepping-stones as it Were on which the individual 


ascends to his non-empirical ideal from the plane of the 


pathological impulses of his phenomenal life. 

The Psychological Ethics of the Hindus is therefore 
essentially a scheme of practical ethics which bas in view 
the realisation of the Transcendental Ideal of the Spirit. 
In so far as this ideal is conceived in the main as the negation 
of the empirical, phenomenal life it is also a scheme of 
practical ethics which has the annulment of the practical. life 
for its object. It is, however, a, scheme which is not 
metaphysically deduced or merely assumed as a first principle, 
but is also expounded on a positive basis of psychological 
observation and affalysis of the conditions of volition and. the 
springs of action. This is a special feature of Hindu 
Psychological Ethies in which the scheme of the uncondi- 
tional and noetic duties is conceived not merely in view of the 
non-empirical transcendental ideal of freedom but also with 
reference to the positive conditions of their accomplishment 
through the non-pathological or sittvika impulses and 
emotions. It is these which constitute the link as it were 
between the empirical life of the individual and the non- 
empirical goal which he is to reach. Through these pure 
impulses free from empirical taint the individual is prompted 
to the accomplishment of the unconditional and noetic duties: 
which by inducing disinterestedness and knowledge effects at 
last his freedom from the bonds of experience. The highest 
ethics of the Hindus is therefore this ethics of disinterested- 
ness and contemplation and their psychological ethics is only 
the explication of this higher ethics with reference to their 
positive and practical conditions. The Psychological Ethics 
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of the Hindus is therefore a Sy nthetic scheme of the practical 
and positive conditions of tl ie realisation of disinterestedness 
and the contemplative, virtues as preparatory to the non- 
empirical, intellectual ideal of. freedom-in. -knowledge—a 
scheme of ascending stages of realisation through the secular, 
the scri iptural-conditional, and the scriptural-unconditional 
duties merging at last ‘into the noeti ic duties proper which are 
essential to absolute know ledge. It is thus regulati ve as 
well as empirical, noetic qs well as practical, a synthetic plan 
of progressive approximation to the non -empirical sp iritual 
end through n graded scheme of d uties defined with reference 
to their positive psy chological bases ane d conditions. 
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PART III 
* 
THe Erarco-SriRrrOaL Ipreat or THE Hous (Moksa) 
i * AXD 
* Its REALISATION (Moksasaddhana) 


We have seen how the Psychological Ethics of the 
Hindus aims at the inwardisation of merely objective 
morality by laying down the principles and conditions of 
self-purification. Self-purification, however, is not the 
highest spiritual end, but is only a means to the highest end 
which is Moksa or Freedom of the life absolute and tran- 
scendental. We shall therefore consider now the Hindu 
Doctrine of Moksa or the Freedom of the Spirit. and of 
Moksasadhana or the means of its realisation. In so far as 
this freedom has to be regarded in relation to a prior state 
of bondage, the Doctrine of Bandha or bondage of the 
phenomenal life has also to be considered in connection with 
the Doctrine of Transcendental Freedom. We propose to 
consider these from the standpoint of the different systems 
of Hindu Philosophy, and for the sake of convenience we 
propose to treat the ideal and the means of its realisation 
separately in two sections, e 
1. THe SPIRITUAL [DEAL OF THE HINDUS : 


The Doctrine of Moksa or Spiritual F reedom 


We have already seen that the highest ideal is con- 
ceived in Hindu Philosophy as a state of freedom from 
the bonds of the empirical life and therefore as a negation 
of experience which, however, may or may not be conceived 
as also a reaffirmation or restoration of it from a higher 


- 
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_standpoint. Thus the Nyaya, the Siankhya and the Sankara- 


Vedanta all conceive the highest ideal as the negation of the 
phenomenal life, while the Rāmānujists contend that this 
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negation is only a step in the reaffirmation and restoration of 
experience from the absolute standpoint. But while in the 
Nyfya and Vaisesika systems this negation is conceived as 
itself constituting the essence of the transcendental life, 
according to Vedanta the highest state is conceived also as 
the realisation of a positive transcendental content such as 
Blessedness or Knowledge besides being the negation of *all 
that is empirical. - 
a 


Moksa According To The Vaiśeşikas 


_ Thus the highest freedom is described in the Vaisesika 
system as the negation of all empirical content in the self. 
Šrīdhara in the ‘‘ Nyāyakandalītikā `° describes Vaiśeşika 
Moksga as the absolute destruction of the nine specific qualities 
of the Self. (Navdnamatmavisesagunanam atyantocchedale » 
moksa.- The nine specific qualities of the Self are :— Intelli- 
gence (Buddhi), Pleasure (Sukha), Pain (Duhkha), Desire 
(Icchā), Aversion (Dvesa), Conation (Prayatna), Righteous- 
ness (Dharma), Unrighteousness (tdharma), and predisposi- 
tion due to past experience (Sa mskāra). All these become ex- 
tinct, according to the Vaigesika, in the state of Transcen- 
dental Freedom. Hence it is a state of freedom not only 
from pleasures and pains but also from intelligence or con- 
sciousness, a state therefore of unconsciousness or absolute 
cessation of all experience in the self. It is therefore not 
even a state of self-knowledge, though according to the 
Vaigesikas it is produced by self-knowledge and the accom- 
plishment of the unconditional duties. The Vaisesikas 
contend that though it is a state of negation of all experience 
yet it is a state of felicity, i.e., of the felicity or satisfaction 
that belongs by nature to the self. This is how the 
Vaisesikas meet the objection of the critics who say that 
Vaisesika Moksa is indistinguishable from the unconscious- 
ness of material bodies such as that of a pebble or a piece 
of wood. But the difficulty still remains as to how a state 
of felicity is to be conceived which is not an experienced 
felicity, t-e., of which there can be no consciousness what- 
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soever. The Vaisesikas argue that there is felicity in the 
self-centered repose and calm of the self, a felicity which 
may be realised by means of self-knowledge, self-collected- 
ness, contentment and the highest righteousness. But since 
they maintain that this state of pure being of the self is 
also free from intelligence or consciousness, this felicity can 
only be a felicity of quiescence and sleep, the rest and calm 
of materiality as their critics point out. Further since 
happiness is always a felt happiness according to the 
Vaisesikas it is a contradiction to suppose that there is 
natural felicity in the self even in the absence of con- 
sciousness. 


Moksa According to Nydya 


The Naiyivikas agree with the Vaisesikas in all 
essentials in this négative conception of Moksa as the: free- 
dom of the spirit from the bonds of experience. But they 
point ont that freedom from suffering which is the essence 
of true spiritual freedom entails also the abjuration of 
happiness which is inseparable from suffering. The highest 
state. according to the Naiyfyika, therefore is not freedom 
from experience for its own sake, but total and © absolute 
freedom from suffering (duhkhena datyantikah ciyogah), 
and this implies not only renunciation of happiness which 
is always connected with pain, but also the negation of the 
empirical life. For the Naiyayika therefore the cessation 
of the empirical life is only a moment in the realisation of 
that freedom from pain which is the highest end. The 
Naiyayika is also more consistent than the Vaisesika in the 
rejection of a transcendental felicity in the self as distin- 
guished from empirical pleasure. The Nyñya contention is 
that happiness has to be renounced as being inseparable 
from suffering, and as there is no experience of suffering in 
the highest state of freedom from pain there is also no * 

perience of any transcendental felicity or satisfaction in 
the positive sense. It may be called a felicitous state only 
in the negative sense, i.e., as a state of freedom from the 
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unrest of life and experience. The Naiyāyika points out that 
though the psychelogical reality of pleasure as a positive 
experience cannot be denied, yet pleasure being insepar- 
ably connected with pain through the cause (nimitta), the 
substrata (@dhdra) as well as the experience (upalabdhi) of 
pleasure, there is no freedom from pain without the 
renunciation of pleasure along with it. In this connection 
the Naiyayika refutes the views of the opponents and critics 
of Nyaya, particularfy the views of those who conceive 
Moksa as a state of pleasurable experience. Against these 
the Naiyaiyika points out that if a man were to be actuated 
by calculations of imperishable happiness and the like, he 
would not be free (mukta) in the true sense. He will be 
the slave of his desire for the happiness of Moksa, and this 
desire as a motive-force will be a source of bondage. It is 
true that aversion to pain as a motive to Moksa will equally 
bind (dvesasya bandhanasamajnanat), but this is why the 
freedom of Moksa which is total and absolute freedony from 
pain is to be sought only in dispassion and not in the 
pathological feelings of desire or aversion. Thus there is 
no pathological desire or attraction for Moksa as absolute 
freedom from pain. Attraction (raga) supposes à positive 
content which is anukala or favourable to the self, but 
freedom from pain is a negative ideal which 1s only not 
unfavourable (apratikūla) and not positively favourable. 
Similarly aversion also cannot be a motive for absolute 
freedom from pain. Aversion is itself a form of pain and 
thus cannot act as a motive for that which consists in the 
absolute cessation of pain. In short, the highest ideal 
conceived as the total and absolute cessation of pain is in- 
dependent of all pathological motives, while the highest 
ideal conceivéd as a positive happiness necessarily implies 
impure motives and thus cannot lead to true freedom. The 
seeker of true freedom therefore seeks only cessation 
of " pain from a pure feeling of dispassion without 
any pathological aversion as the motive (advisant 
pravartamainah apratikilam duhkhahdnam adhigacehatt- = 
“Nyayavirtika’’ of Uddyotakara). Believers in the doctrine 
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of imperishable happiness as the highest ideal contend 


that there is imperishable happiness in the self (Atmani 


. + . - S Gi = 
nityam sukhamasti) and that man’s highest end is the reali- 


Je . . . . . ‘ . 
sation of this happiness. According to their view a variety 


of conditions would not all produce happiness in the absence 
of eternal, imperishable happiness in the self. In the 
phenomenal life there is no lasting manifestation of this 
happiness and the essence of the transcendental life consists 
in the full manifestation of this happiness. The Naiyayika 
however points out that this psychologico-epistemological 
argument for the existence of imperishable happiness in the 
self will also equally prove the existence of imperishable 
suffering as well as imperishable desire and other states of 
consciousness (duhkhamapi nityam kalpayitavnyam, iccū- 
dayagsca—* Nyayaviartika `"). Hence the argument con- 
sistently carried out will make every conscious state a resur- 
gence of what is below the threshold, It will thus lead to 
Idealism and will make the assumption of external. objects 
superfluous. But the Mimamsakas who preach this will 
hardly accept this Idealistic.metaphysic, Nor will the 
logical corollary of eternal suffering in the self be consistent 
with their doctrine of Moksa as the realisation of eternal 
happiness. In short, the doctrine of eternal, imperishable 
happiness being below the threshold in the phenomenal life 
will also imply that every state of consciousness lives an 
immortal life below the threshold and thus we shall have a 
most wonderful netherland of mental life in which states, 
contradictory and mutually incompatible, continue simul- 
taneously in being so that desire continues alongside of 
aversion and pain endures by the experience of pleasure. 
Such will also be the state of Moksa in which the mani- 
festation of the latent happiness will also inyolve the mani- 
festation of the latent unhappiness. Further what does this 
abhivyakti or manifestation of happiness in the self, 
mean? (1) If manifestation means cognition or knowledge 
of the happiness by the self, then the question is whether 
such manifestation is eternal or non-eternal. If it were 


` eternal then there would be no distinction between the 
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liberated (mukta) and the non-liberated (samsdrastha). 
Further there would be no diversity in the emotional life, 
but only one unbroken continuum of happiness. Lastly 
there would be no possibility of suffering and therefore also 
no desire for freedom from suffering (duhkhajih@sa) nor any 
toiling for liberation (mokgsa-praydsa) as a consequence. It 
is hardly to the point to argue that the body is an obstacle 
to happiness, and “therefore there is need of toiling for the 
realisation of this happiness. The body is only a means of 
fruition (upabhoga) and therefore cannot be an obstacle. 
Further with eternal happiness of the liberated we may also 
imagine an imperishable body as the instrument (nimitta, 
sidhana) thereof. But if an imperishable body is felt to be 
an absurdity so also must be eternal happiness. (2) Secondly, 
if the manifestation of eternal happiness is non-eternal 
(anitya), then there must be a reason why there is such 
occasional manifestation. * You must postulate a connection 
of the soul-substance with its organ of experience, viz., the 
mind. ‘This connection of soul and mind will have to be 
assumed as a condition of the manifestation besides the 
existence of eternal happiness in the self. In liberation 
these will be the only conditions of the realisation of 
happiness and no external objects will be required. In the 
same way then there may be sense-experiences (riipadivts- 
ayajndna) without external objects being required. We 
shall thus have a strange sort of liberation which will not be 
detachment of the self (Kaivalya) in any case as there will 
be apprehension of all objects (sarvarthopalabdhi). Believers 
in the Doctrine of Eternal Happiness also prove their 
theory by an ethical argument, They point out that there 
is istadhigamarthaprarytti, t.6., pursuit of the satisfaction 
derived from the good. Since this cannot reach its proper 
goal except in eteMial happiness, therefore such happiness 
must exist (Seyam pracriti nityasukhe arthavati nanyatha). 
This is a practical, ethical ground in proof of eternal haphi⸗ 
ness based on a positive basis of conative experience. It 1s 
assumed that conation as the pursuit of satisfaction would 
be senseless if there were no eternal happiness in which it 
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could be fulfilled. The Naiyiyika however points out that 
it is not necessary to assume this. Conation is both rejec- 
tion of the evil (anistahdna) and selection of the good 
(hitaprapti). Thus conation may have a negative as well 
as a positive end, and therefore freedom from pain 
(duhkhabhava) may be an object of pursuit quite as well as 
è positive satisfaction (pravrttidvaitadarsanat). There is 
no happiness without suffering, but there is freedom from 
both happiness and suffering. Conation is thus fulfilled 
only in the negative ideal of absolute freedom and not in 
any positive satisfaction which invariably entails suffering. 
It is sometimes argued on the basis of scriptural authority 
that liberation must consist in some kind of imperishable 
happiness. For example, in the ` Anandasruti ™ the 
liberated is described as living the life of blessedness and 
felicity (Muktah sukhi bhavati iti §ruyate—‘Anandasruti’’). 
‘Such scriptural texts, itis held, contradict the view that 
there is no happiness in the state of freedom. The Naiyayika. 
however points out that what is really meant by happiness: 
in such scriptural texts is mere rehef from suffering. As 
a matter of fact the use of the term happiness to indicate 
mere negative relief is very common among men (Dukh- 
aibhave’pi sukhasgabda prayogah bahudha loke). E.g., we 
describe the state of freedom from illness as a state of being 

well. 
In this connection the Naiyāyika considers also some 
of fhe other views of Moksa, for example, the | views ol 
Patanjali and some of the Buddhists. Thus according to 
come Buddhists (and also Patanjali) Moeksa is the destruc- 
tion of the mind or mental continuum (cittam vimucyate). 
Tt is argued that the mind is subject to attraction and other 
impulses. Since these can have no power over the self, the 
mind as subject to these must originate in a material medium 
or vehicle other than the self. The Naiyiyika however 
points out that if this were true, Moksa becomes possrble 
after death (ayane moksa siddhah). ‘The Naiyayika holds 
that it is the self which becomes subject to the impulses 
through ‘the mind which is its organ of experience. What 
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- 
is necessary is therefore the freedom of the self by the puri- 
fication of its pathological dispositions and cravings. So 
long as these continue in the self there is no true freedom 


(which is the extinction of the possibilities of future experi-* 


ences) even though there may be a temporary separation 
from the mind through death. It is therefore a mistake to 
think that one becomes free from experience merely by 
being separated from one’s mind which is the organ of 
experience. The mistake of these Buddhists arises from 
the erroneous conception that the cittd or mind is not only 
the organ but also the subject of experience. The 
subject is the Atman or self and the mind is the instrument 
through which the self becomes the subject of experiences. 
Another Buddhist view is that Mokşa consists in the 
arrest of the stream of consciousness (santati anutpada). 
But this is also inadmissible according to the Naiyayika for 
the simple reason that the stream as a concatenation of 
causes and effects (ka@rya-kdranapravaha) can never cease. 


The Nyaya contention is that an ideal which by its very 


nature can never be accomplished or realised actually is not 
admissible even as an ideal. 

Lastly there is the view that Moksa consists in the 
cessation of the possibilities of future experience (anagatanut- 
pada), The Naiyaika points out that the unborn future is 
of itself non-existent and therefore nothing remains to be 
done according to such a view. The Naiyavika means that 
the past as an accumulated mass ol present dispositions 
with potency to mature in future experiences leaves scope for 
work to be done. but the future as future is simply non- 
existent and the arrest of the future in this sense signifies 
nothing. 

According to Nyaya therefore bondage is a condition of 
the Atman or self, the condition of its being subject to 
experiences including feelings of attraction, aversion, etc., 
which lead to unhappiness. It is a condition of the sell 
which comes about through its connection with the mind 
which is its organ or instrument of experience. The cffect 
of such connection is not merely specific experiences im the 
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self, but also certain tendencies or dispositions (samshdras) 
i in the self as a consequence of its experiences. The self’s 
true freedom therefore consists not merely in the cessation 


“of its experiences but also in the destruction of. these latent 


tendencies which mature into future experiences through the 
self’s connection with the mind when the suitable occasions 
arise. The destruction of these tendencies means the destruc- 
tion of the future possibilities of experience, the negation 
ef the will-to-live and not merely of the actual experiences 
into which it materfalises. What is required therefore is 
something more than the mere severance of the selfs con- 
nection with the mind. Such severance may be effected in 
death, in sleep, etc., but it does not produce real freedom, 
for the yy Rea the latent dispositions, remain in the self 
inspite of the severance and because of such dispositions 


there 1s See connection with the mind after an interval of 
i 


rest, resulting in fresh experiences. What is required 
therefore is the destruction of these samskdras or disposi- 
tions in the self by self-knowledge and by self-purification 
through the performance of thie unconditional duties. When 


“the self thus masters its Trsnd or thirst for life by the 


>» 


destruction of even the subtle tendencies and dispositions, 
there ia not only a cessation of all actual but also of all 
possible experience. Thereby the self becomes free from 
the miseries by being free from all experience and lives the 
life of calm and peaceful rest in itself. This may be a 
negative, pessimistic ideal, but it is the only one worth 
seeking since happiness is impossible without suffering. It 
ie however not Buddhist Niredna which is annihilation of 
self instead of being the realisation of its freedom. Nor is 
it Sankara’s Moksa which is eelf-annihilation in the Absolute 
instead of being true self-realisation. «It is indeed the 
negation of all empirical content in the self, but this ts 
because sich content does not belong to the self’s —— 


i THR SANKHYA DOCTRINE OF MOKSA 
many points of similarity between Sinkhya 
‘and Nyfiya in respect af this negative conception of Mokga 
«> 
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as freedom from experience. In the first place, Sānkhya 
agrees with Nyiiva in respect of its pessimistic conception 
of the highest end as total and absolute freedom from all 
kinds of suffering. It also agrees with the Nyfiya view that 
the realisation of this end is possible only by freedém from 
all experience. Lastly it maintains that the self’s freedom 
is not self-annihilation in Brahma, but the — of 
its distinctive reality as independent and autonomous. But 
while according to Nyāya this self-autonomy means the 
realisation of the self's essence as spiritual substance in 
which not even consciousness remains, according to Sankhya 
the self is consciousness itself, not a substance, far less an 
unconscious spiritual substance. It is this self or Purusa as 
light of consciousness that shines forth in experience, and true 
freedom is the realisation of Puruga’s essence as pre light or 
Hlumination. It is through Purusa’s illumination that the 
non-manifest, formless Prakrti becomes manifest as a world 
of forms, and it is in Purusa’s experience that the world is 
fulfilled as a world of experience. Purusa is thus the 
bhoktd, the experiencer for which the world of experience 
comes into being. But Purnusa is not experiencer in the 
Nvyiiya Rus of being the material cause of experience as the 
soul-substance to which experience appertains as a qualita- 
tive determination. Purusa is experiencer only in the sense 
of being the final cause, the end which is being realised by 
the world of experience. Tt is for Puruso's experience that 
a world comes into being, and it is also in Purusa’s fruition 
that the world is fulfilled. Purusa accomplishes nothing for 
its own sake. It is inactive, indifferent, self-accomplished 
Light from eternity. All activity belongs to Prakrti which 
is the material and efficient cause of experience. Pralkertt 
functions towards Purusa’s fruition, and the activities of 
Prakrti result in Purusa’s experience. How can the fruition 
go to Purusa if Purtisa is not an active agent? This is not 
IMposs le the Sinkhya replies. The fulfilled subject ıs not 





_ necessarily also the fulfilling agent. Experience abounds 


in instances to the contrary (akarturopt phalopabhogah 
annyddyavat). "Take the case of the preparation of the meal. 
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The meal is prepared by the cook, but it is the king who 
enjoys it (annadyupabhogah rājño bhavati). Take another 
ease. The battle is fought by the soldiers, but the glory 

_ or the defeat goes to the king. So is it with Purusa. It is 
the Ufiderstanding (Buddhi) that actively functions in 
experience, but itis Purusa that enjoys the results thereof. 

"Aie erate fad is a form of Prakrti, and Purusa enjoys 
* the functions of its Understanding through a beginningless 
relation of ownership with it. It fs a unique relation, this 
relationship of ownership (scatcascdmitrasambandha) which 

is to be distinguished from the relation of agent and instru- 
ment or of substance and attribute. It is the relation 
through which each Purusa is related to tts Understanding 

or Buddhi which is an evolute of Prakrti. It accounts for 

the individnal character of experience, the one-to-one order- 

ing which gives uniqueness to my world as distinguished 
from yours. Through this relation Purnsa attains fruition 

in the transformations of its Understanding. Pleasures and 
pains are functions of the Understanding, the transforma- 
tions of the Buddhi which is their material vehicle or basis. 
Purusa is fulfilled through’ the transformations of its Buddhi 
which are reflected into it through the relation of ownership. 

The Naiyayika believes in a real determination of the Self 

2 in xperience. But how can there be real determination 
when the Self in its true essence is said to be free from 
experience? There can therefore be experience only in the 
form of reflection or appearance in the Self. There cannot 
be real modification of the Self as a consequence. All 
modifications, all transformations belong to the Understand- 
ing, and Purusa's fruition is only © transcendental shine,” 
mere pratibimba, reflection or appearance. It is in the 
reflection of the pleasures and pains of Buddhi in Purusa, 
the reflection of the determinations of the Understanding in 
the Original Light of all experience, that Purusa is — —— 
This is Purusa’s bondage, this accomplishment of the m- 
plished Light of consciousness through the reflection into it | 
. of the empirical objects, which it itself causes to appear. It 
is refore -aupddhika, phenomenal bondage, not real 
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enrichment of Purusa. It is the cause of Purtsa’s suffering 
however, this experience of Purugsa which is mere appear- 
ance. Realisation of true freedom means the cancellation 
of this appearance by the realisation of Purusa’s detached 
essence through discriminative knowledge. It 8 because 
bondage is mere appearance that freedom is attainable. Tf 
bondage were natural (seabhacika), freedom would not be. 
possible except by self-destruction. If Bondage were caused 
(naimittika), then the only possible causes being space 
(dega), time (hala) and organisation (avasthā) the first two 
which are ubiquitous (eibhu) will not explain bandha-visesa, 
the specific, individual character of the bondage or experi- 
ence in every case, while the last being a characteristic of 
the physical body (dehadharma) will not account for Purusa’s 
bondage. Bondage is therefore of the nature of bhrama 
or illusion whose origin is to be sought in some adventi- 
tious factor or upddhi. In this case the upādhi is the 
attachment of Purusa to Prakrti, i.e., Puruga’s unique 
relation to Prakrti through its specifie Understanding in 
each case, an Understanding which is an evolute of Prakrti. 
It is this unique’ relation of ‘every single Purusa to a 
specific understanding in Prakrti, this seasvabuddhibhaca- 
panna prakrtipurusasamyogah which is without beginning in 
time, that constitutes empirical life or janma. H entails 
bondage through the experience it reflects in Purusa. Tt 
thus leads to aviveka, non-discrimination or attachment of 
Purusa to Prakrti. This aviveka, non-diserimination, can 
be removed only by removing tts cause which 1s Puruşa s 
relation to Prakrti through the understanding. This rela- 
tion is beginningless, but not endless and can be terminated 
by vivekakhyāti or discriminative knowledge of Purusa 
and Prakrti. With the realisation of Purusa's essential 
detachment from Prakrti the latter falls off from Purusa. 
The Understanding dissolves into the formless Prakrti in 
thig state and there is no experience as a consequence. 
Freedom therefore is attained, according to Sānkhya. 
by the realisation of difference, i.e.. of the essential detach- 
ment of Purusa from Prakrti. Tt is therefore an tntuttion 
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of difference as distinguished from the intuition of identity. 


It is intuition of identity that leads to Moksa according to 
Sankara, an intuition which involves the cancellation of 
difference as a moment. According to Sankhya however 
what is required for Moksa is the accentuation of difference 
and not its cancellation, the accentuation, in other words, 
of the essential detachment of Purusa and Prakrti. 
Through this differentiation Purusa recovers its singleness, 
kaivalya or detached essence. Hence Molksa is not the 
merging of the individual Self in Brahman but the realisation 
of true individuality in its detached essence. It is true free- 
dom of the Self as brought about by the intuition of Self 
as distinct from not-Self, and not the freedom of self-annul- 
ment in Brahman through the intuition of the Absolute as 
the negation of all difference. 


THe PURVAMIMAMSA DOCTRINE OF MOKSA 


The Pūrvamīmāmsā doctrine of Moksa furnishes a 
contrast to this negative conception of Moksa of Sankhya 
and Nyaya. According to the Pūrvamīmāmsā view the 
Self which is different in each body and ubiquitous, is both 
spiritual and non-spiritual (cidacidrupo' pt pratigariram 
bhinnah vibhusca—‘* Advaitabrabmasiddhi “'): In respect 
of its spiritual part it is the seer, the witnessing subject of 
experience and is the object of the recognition ` I am he *’. 
In respect of its non-spiritual part, it is subject to trans- 
formation in the forms of cognitions, pleasures, pains, etc. 
This Self is revealed only in self-consciousness. [Tatrāpi 
cidamgena drastrtvam so'ham iti pratyabhijnavigayatvam 
ca. Acidamśena jñānasukhādirūpeņa parindmitvam. Sah 
(atma) ahampratyayenaiva vedyah. | 

In the Pairvamimamsa view therefore, pleasures, pains, 
ete., are not transformations of the mind (manas) or in arnal 
organ (antahkarana) as in the Sānkhya and Vedinta view, 
but are transformations of the non-spiritual part of the Self. 
The Pūrvamīmāmsāī also differs from the Nyaya. Accord- 
ing to the latter the Self is a spiritual substance without any 
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non-spiritual part, and pleasures and pains are specific 
qualities (rifesagunas) of the Self as a spiritual substance. 
According to Pūrvamīmāmsā however the Self has both a 
spiritual and a non-spiritual part, and pleasures and other 
states are transformations (not qualities) of the non-spiritual 
part of the Self. The Self as experiencer (bhokfa) is thus 
subject to transformation, and this transformation of the 
Self through its non-spiritual part is beginningless (anadi) 
and eternal (nitya) if this sense. But the place of the 
fruition (bhogasthana) such as heaven, etc., as well as the 
duration of the fruition (bhogakala), are non-eternal (anitya). 
Neither creation nor reabsorption are accepted in the 
Parvamimamsa system, experience being explained as the 
beginningless transformation of the nonspiritual part of 
the self leading to fruition. (Creation and reabsorption 
are accepted in the Nyfya-vaisesika, the Sankhya and the 
Vedanta systems, but not accepted in the Piirvamimamsa, 
the Jaina and the Bauddha systems according to which there 
is no Tévara or Lord of the world as creator and destroyer.) 
Hence as the world (jagat) is eternal, the bonds of 
experience are also without beginning in time (anadi). 
The Self’s freedom (Molsa) is thus not a nicrttt or cessa- 
tion from activity, but the realisation of eternal happiness 
(nityasukhabhivyakti) with pracrtte or active participation 
in the duties. Since in the freedom of absolute cessation 
from activity there is no activity of the indriyas or sensi- 
bilities, there is also no possibility of knowledge which pre- 
supposes sense-activity. Hence the self-realisation (atma- 
praptt) which is ascribed to this state is only lapse into the 
unconsciousness of pure materiality. It thus cannot be an 
end worthy of being aimed at—this negation of the Self s 
spirituality into blind, unconscious materiality, and there- 
fore the better course is the course of active participation in 
life which leads to eternal happiness and not mere cessation 
which leads to self-negation. — (Atyantika kar mocchedart- 
pamuktau indriyddirahitasya jndndsambhavcat jadatvena 
tadrsatmapraptih apurusarthatrat pravrttireca Sreyasi na 
nivrtti.) 
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The above is a statement of the POrvamimamsi position 
in general with regard to the question of Moksa. It may 
be noted however that this general view is more in agree- 
ment with that of the Bhatta school of the Pirvamimaimsakas 
than with the Prabhakara rigorism and ethical purism. 
The view of Kumarila Bhatta is explained in the Sastradipika 
by Parthasarathimisra. Parthasarathimisra explains Kumi- 
rila’s moksa as Prapaticasambandhavilaya, i.€., as dissolu- 
tion of the individual's connectioh with an empirical 
world. It thus differs from Sankara’s Mokşa which 
in its negative aspect involves not the mere can- 
ecellation of our connection with the world but the 
cancellation of the world itself, not prapanicasambandha- 
vilaya merely, but prapancavilaya. Prapañca, the world of 
experience, is illusory stuff according to Sankara, such stuff 
as our dreams are made of. With the intuition of the 
Absolute the principle of illusion being cancelled, the world 
which is its construction becomes cancelled of itself (avidyd- 
nirmito hi prapaiica; svapnaprapaicavat; prabodhena 
brahmavidyaya avidyayam vilindyam svayameva vilīyate.) 
There is thus a pseudo-reality attaching to the world accord- 
ing to Sankara which thus necessarily dissolves in the light 
of the intuition of Absolute Reality. According to Kumarila 
however this world does not dissolve, but only the bonds 
that attach the individual to a world and thereby cause 
experiences of pleasure, pain, etc. There are Idealists like 
Sankara who ascribe only a pseudo-reality to the world. 
There are other Idealists who go further maintaining Con- 
sciousness to be the only reality. Both these are wrong 
according to Kumiarila. The world is not unreal, nor i 
mere dream-reality which can be -ancelled by knowledge. 
It is a real world that binds us and the Moksa which man 
can aspire to attain is only the freedom of detachment from 
the world. Some of the Vedāntists and Buddhists deseribe 
Moksa as the being of pure — — which is realised 
through the negation of di erénce—a negation effected by 
means of the destruction of the residual tendencies of the 
continuum of cOnscious states (jldnasantanasya vdsanoc- 
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chedat vaicitryam hited kevalam samvinmātrena avasthanam 
iti keci). Some of the Madhwamikas and Yogachiras go 
farther and describe Moksa as the cessation of the stream of 
consciousness like the extinguishing of the light of the lamp 
(dipasantanasya iva jñūānasantānasya uparama). The 
Sankara-Vedāntists again describe it as the realisation of 
the essence of Brahman as Consciousness and Bliss by the 
cancellation of the dreamworld we call empirical life. All 
these in Kumiarila'’s view are open to the common objection 
that they suppose that the world is unreal and can be 
sublated like an illusion. But this is an untenable assump- 
tion. We cannot cancel the world; we can only cancel the 
phenomenal bonds that bind us to a world. Our attachment 
to the world is threefold being due to our connection with 
(1) a body as the abode of experiences, (2) sensibilities as 
the instruments of experiences and (3) objects (sounds and 
the like) as the objects that are experienced. (Tredha hi 
prapanea purusam hadhnati—bhoqayatanam Sariram, bhoga- 
sādhanāni indriyani, bhogyah — sabdadayah cisayah). 
Through this threefold connection the individual is a subject 
of experiences of pleasure, pain, ete. The freedom of the 
individual means the absolute destruction of this threefold 
connection with the world (Tadasya trividhasya bandhasya 
atyantikah vilayah moksah). Bondage is the individual's 
connection with the world in the threefold form—a connec- 
tion which is the cause of empirical pleasure, pain, ete. 
Freedom is the cessation of this connection and thereby the 
cessation of pleasures, pain, ete. Whether the céssation 
of the latter implies the absolute negation of experience ts 
a point in respect of which interpreters are not agreed. In 
fact there are two interpretations of Kumarila’s position as 
regards this question. | 
(1) According to one view, in the state ol Moksa meri! 
(dharma) is completely exhausted and there is no fresh 
acquisition of merit and thus there is also no happiness as 
the effect of religious merit. -Since such happiness has it 
beginning in time it must also perish in course of tme. 
But there is another kind of happiness which 1s not an effect 
30 —1873 B 
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in time. This is the natural happiness of the Self (sved@bhavika 
dimananda) which remains over-powered (abhibhiita) in the 
empirical life but will come to manifestation in the state of 
metempirical freedom. ‘This natural happiness of the Self 
is experienced through the organ of the mind alone without 
the aid of the external senses. In the state of transcendental 
freedom the mind persists though all the external senses 
(bahyendriya) cease. Consequently consciousness or intel- 
ligence also persists in this state. ° 

(2) Others among the Bhāttas hold that there is no 
experience of happiness because there is no organ of the 
mind in the Mokşa state; neither is there any intelligence 
(āna), but there is only sakti, capacity for intelligence, 
which is natural to the Self. This is Parthasirathimisra’s 
interpretation of Kumiarila’s Moksa. 

N.B.—(1) According to Parthasirathimisra therefore 
the Moksa of Kumārila and of the Nyaya-Vaisesikas are the 
same. But they differ in one essential point. According 
to Kumarila either course is optional, i.e., the pursuit of 
happiness in heaven through the path of the conditional 
duties or the pursuit of Moksa through the path of uncondi- 
tional duties. According to the Nyfya-Vaisesikas however 
pursuit of happiness in heaven is to be abjured as necessarily 
involving pain along with happiness. 

N.B.— (2) The view of the Prabhakaras, it may be 
noted, does not correspond to the Bhatta conception of 
Moksa either as realisation of happiness or as freedom from 
experience, The Prabhaikaras define Moksa as Niyogasiddhi 
or realisation of the Moral Imperative as duty. For the 
Prabhikaras therefore Moksa is the accomplishment of duty 
for duty's sake, i.e., the discharge of the unconditional duties 
as moral verities. 

N.B.—(3) The Jainas do not accept the negative con- 
ception of Moksa as the cessation of experience. Mallisena’s 
criticism of the Nyāya view in the *' Svadvadamanjart 
deserves notice in this connection. Mallisena observes that 
(a) if in the Moksa state the Atman were to be reduced to n 
condition in which it is indistinguishable from material 
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objects such as pebbles, ete., what is the use of striving after 
such a state? Better far is this phenomenal life (samsara- 
rastha) in which happiness comes to us at least at intervals 
tainted by suffering though it be. <A state of absolute in- 
difference in which there is neither pleasure nor pain, a dead 
level of emotional uniformity, is the negation of spiritual life. 
(b) The pure happiness which results from self-restraint and 
from indifference to things that are temporal is not only 
worthy of a spiritual being but also capable of being realised 
even in this life as is proved by the testimony of experienced 
men. It is an exquisite happiness, this satisfaction 
(nivrttaja sukha) which results from self-restraint, a pure 
pleasure as distinguished from ordinary pleasures which are 
mixed with suffering. It is known to those who practise 
self-restraint and it has to be accepted on the testimony of 
such spiritual experts or judges. (c) Even those who refrain 
from drinking the honey from the knowledge that it is mixed 
with poison, do so only in the expectation of a better pleasure 
or satisfaction. (d) If pleasure be a good and pain be an evil 
in this life, they must be so in every other life. Contrarywise 
the absence of pleasure is an evil and the absence of pain a 
good in all conditions. If the Moksa state were to consist 
in the absence of pleasure or happiness, it would be an evil 
and an undesirable consummation instead of being a desirable 
condition of the Self. (e) The contention that the prompting 
of pathological pleasure would be inconsistent with the Self’s 
autonomy and freedom in the Moksa state is based on a 
misconception. While the attraction of earthly objects is 
heteronomous, there is a higher pleasure which is not imcon- 
sistent with the Self’s autonomy. Tt is based on a pure desire 
(sprhamatra) which does not bind for the simple reason that 
it does not point beyond itseif to anything that is external. 
Tt makes its appearance when one has ascended the penulti- 
mate stage and at last disappears in the ultimate perfection 
of the Moksa state. There is therefore at least one desire 
which is pure and not pathological—it is the desire which 
seeks the perfection of the Maksa state, and ts not directed 
to anything external. Because it seeks nothing that ts 
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external, it cannot bind the individual, and it ceases of itself 
when the object, viz., perfection of the individual in the 
Moksa state, has been attained or realised. 


= 


SANKARA S VIEW OF MOKSA 
‘ 

The conception of Moksa as a positive satisfaction is also 
a special feature of the SankaraeVedanta system. The 
Sankarites also distinguish between relative and empirical 
pleasures and a higher pleasure or satisfaction which is 
absolute. But the essential feature of the Sankarite view 1s 
the conception of this higher satisfaction as something which 
eternally is and does not come into being through theimstru- 
mentality of Self-restraint and the like. The Sankarites 
contend that it is this eternally accomplished felicity that 
manifests itself in empirical pleasure, and the realisation of 
this felicity is thus the accomplishment of the accomplished, 
the lifting of the veil that conceals this realised essence from 
view. The position of the Sankarites is very clea rly explained 
in the ‘* Vedanta-paribhasa ° in the last chapter. ‘The 
author first defines an end, proyojana or purusartha. Accord- 
ing to his definition, whatever being known is desired as a 
function or qualification of the Self is an end (yadavagatam 
sat svavrttitaya isyate tat prayojanam). Ends are of two 
kinds: (1) direct and proximate (mukhya), and (2) indirect 
or remote (gauna). The direct ends are either happiness or 
absence of suffering, while indirect ends are those which are 
conducive to the direct ends (Tatra sukhaduhkhabhaicau 
mukhye prayojane, tadanyalarasaddhananm gaunam prayoja- 
nam). 

Happiness again is of two kinds: (1) empirical happiness 
which is limited and relative and which arises from connection 
with external objects, and (2) transcendental happiness which 
is the Unexcelled Bliss that constitutes the essence wf the 
Absolute. Empirical happiness is a partial manifestation 
of the latter through the mould of a mental function or 
psychosis. Transcendental Happiness is the essence of 

Rrahman, the realisation of which ends the miseries of life 
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by cancelling the illusion which is their cause. Mokşa ts 
the realisation of this highest satisfaction and it implies in 
its negative aspect the cessation of all suffering. (Sulshan 
ca dvividham, satisayam niratifayant ca. Tatra satigayam 
sulkhan visayanusangajanitantahkaranacrttitaratamyakrta 
nandalesdvirbhavavisesah. Niratisayam sulkham ca Brahma 
eva. Anandéitmakabrahmiaicaptisca moksa, śokanivrttiśca.) 


-` 

With reference to the objection that since this Trans- 
cendental Satisfaction as being the essence of the Absolute is 
an eternally accomplished fact and therefore cannot be 
accomplished over again by human effort, the Vedāntapari- 
bhasa points out that this is not impossible. As a matter 
of fact fruition (siddhi) may be either of two kinds: 
(1) fruition consisting in the realisation of the unrealised 
(apraptaprapti) and the rejection of the unrejected (aparthrta- 
parihdra), and (2) fruition consisting in the realisation of 
the realised (praptaprapti) and the rejection of the rejected 
(parihrtaparihara). In the latter case there is only either a 
re-realisation or a simple cancellation of an illusion. 
Consider for exaniple the case of the person who in an 
excited state misses the necklace which is on his own neck. 
What is his feeling when he learns the truth? There is 
only a sense of re-realisation, of realisation of the realised, or 
possession of that which was never lost possession ol, 
Consider again the case of the man who mistakes 3 garland 
of flowers for a snake. What is his feeling \ hen he recovers 
from the illusion? There is only a sense of re-rejection, of 
rejection of the already rejected, of cancellation of the can- 
celled, of negation of what is not. So is-it also in the case 
of Moksa which consists in the realisation of the Absolute. 
The Absolute is self-accomplished from all eternity, and the 
desire to realise the absolute 1s prompted only by a temporary 
‘Husion that it is unrealised. So too is it with regard to the 
cancellation of the empirical world. ‘The world as mere 
illusory stuff is cancelled of itself, and the cancellation of if 
in Moksa is the cencellation of the cancelled, the rejection 
of what is rejected already. (Tatha Brahmariipasya molsasye 
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asiddhatvabhramena tatsddhane pracrttih, evam parihrtasyāpi 
anarthasya nivrttih molksah.) 

According to Sankara therefore Moksa requires not 
merely the Self’s detachment from the world but the can- 
cellation of the world itself. This distinguishes Sankara’s 
Moksa from the Siankhya, Nyfya as well as the Mimamsaka 
conception thereof. Further according to Sankara the free- 
dom of the Moksa state is not the realisation of the Self as a 
distinctive reality, but the realisation of it as nondistinct from, 
or identical with, the Absolute. Here also Sankara differs 
from the Sānkhya and the Nvyaya-Vaisesika philosophers. 
Lastly, the realisation of our identity with the Absolute 
implies, according to Sankara, not merely the realisation of 
our essence as accomplished consciousness or intelligence as 
the Sinkhya supposes, bui also the realisation of the Ananda 
or Bliss which constitutes the essence of an accomplished 
reality. The Moksa state is thus one in, which the individual 
becémes merged in the Absolute essence as accomplished 
Consciousness and Bliss—a state therefore of essential 
felicity as distinguished from the mere absence of suffering 
and misery as the Sankhya supposes. 





RaMANUJA’S View oF MOKSA 


The Rāmānujists agree with Sankara in this positive 
conception of Moksa as a state of felicity and blessedness 
as distinguished from a state of indifference. But they 
differ from him in two respects. In the first place, they 
reject Sankara’s conception of Mokgsa as self-annililation in 
the Absolute in the sense of merging of the individuality of 
the individual. Secondly they differ from Sankara as, 
regards his conception of the Self as Impersonal Conscious- 
ness and Bliss holding as against him that the Self is not 
intelligence itself but only an intelligent substance, a sub- 
stance with intelligence as one of its many auspicious 
qualities. Intelligence is, however not an adventitious 
quality of the Self which it may be with or without ds the 
Nyaya thinks, but an essential quality (though a quality 
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only) and therefore inseparable from the Self and necessary 
attribute of it. The state of Moksa is the realisation of the 
Absolute in the sense of a restoration of our harmony with it 
as factors occupying subordinate places in its life along with 
other factors of co-ordinate rank and subordinate to the whole. 
It is therefore not a state of self-annulment in the Absolute 
but only of self-surrender and renunciation with a view to 
the realisation of our true individuality as factors in the 
Absolute life. | 

The Self, Rāmānuja points out, is the thinking subject, 
the ‘‘ I “© that thinks, and not pure consciousness or thought 
as Sankara holds. Sankara thinks the Self to be nothing 
but pure, impersonal essence of Consciousness, the thinking 
subject (jnata) and the object thought (jñeya) being illusory 
superimpositions on Pure, Impersonal Consciousness which 
is the Self’s true nature as identical with Brahman. 
Ramanuja contends that this is an inversion of the true 
facts. The thinking subject is not an attribute of the Self 
as pure consciousness, an illusory superimposition on its 
essence. It is the * I ‘' or thinking subject that constitutes 
the Self and consciousness is only an attribute of it. We 
cannot suppose the Self to exist in its own nature even if 
the “I or “ thinking subject ™ were not. It is therc- 
fore a mistake to suppose that the Self ceases to be the think- 
ing subject and disappears in the Moksa state. If that were 
so the realisation of the ideal life would mean the extinction 
of the Self itself. (Yattu moksadasayamahamartho nant- 
vartale iti tadapesalam. Tatha satydtmanasa erapavarqah 
prakdrantarena pratijndtah syat. Na cahamartho dharma- 
mātram, yena tadvigame'pyavidyānicrttāãviva svaripama- 
vatisthate ; pratyuta sra rapameradhamartha dtma nah, jñānastu 
tasya dharmah—** Sribhasya.*’) 

Ramanuja thus distinguishes between the essence 
(svarapa) of the individual Self and its intelligence (nana) 
which he regards as its attribute (dharma). Both are eternal 
(nitya), immaterial (ajada) and of the nature ol felicity or 
bliss (anandarapa). But while the essence (srarupa) is 
subject (dharma), monadic (anu) and self-manifesting 
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(scasmal scayamprakdsah) in the sense of being manifest 
to itself by itself, intelligence (jna) is an attribute (dharma), 
which is ubiquitous (ribhu) though subject t@ limiting con- 
ditions, capable of expansion and contraction (sanikocavi- 
kasgayoqya), is non-manifest to itself (scasmai seaprakdgsah), 
and is the manifesting agency of things other than itself 
(scavyatiriktaprakdsakah). 

The Self therefore is the ‘f 1 °° known as the subject 
of knowledge and it is this Self which reveals itself in the 
state of Moksa. Since it is manifest to itself by itself it is 
essentially an ‘‘ I” or a thinking subject, and it is as this 
self-revealing ** L> or subject that it manifests itself in the 
Moksa state. It is an unwarranted dogmatism to suppose 
that because the Self reveals itself as an ‘‘ I’ therefore it 
must be implicated in error or ignorance, The Self in its 
true essence is an ** I” and therefore there can be neither 
error nor ignorance in the apprehension of it in its essential 
nature as an *“ IL.” (Ato’hamarthasyatva jñātrtayā sidhyatah 
pratyagatmatram., Sa ca pratyagitma mulktaivape aham- 
ityera prakasate, sa sarvatah “aham” ityeva prakasate, Na 
ca “aham ` iti prakisamanatcena tasyājñatvasamsāritvādi- 
prasanqgah....... Lidnam nāäma scarapajnanamanyathayhanam 
riparitajianam va. Aham ityevātmanah svaripam iti 
svarupajnanaripo hampratyayo najnatvcam apadayati kutah 
samsaritvam.—‘* Sribhasya.’’) 

Hence for Rāmānuja there is no such thing as the 
merging of individuality im Brahman in the Mokşa state. 
Such merging is not merely the negation of individuality 
but also the negation of the Self itself, Moksa is merely 
the restoration of our harmony with the Absolute, the abne- 
gation of individual self-will in order that His Will may 
prevail and realise itself through our lives. We are not 
isolated beings but factors in the life of the Absolute having 
distinctive reality of our own, and our highest destiny is to 
realise ourselves by realising God's purpose in our lives. 
This is the essence of true freedom as distinguished from 
the false freedom of the assertion of individual self-will which 
leads only to discord and misery. The highest end is the 
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life in harmony with the Absolute, the life of self-surrender 
to the purpose of the Lord in creation. It is a life of 
essential felicity and blessedness, a life in which the in- 
dividual persists as a self-revealing thinking subject within 
the life of the Absolute and realises the Ananda or satisfac- 
tion which is natural to consciousness as revealing the true 
nature of things. Consciousness is by its very nature of 
the essence of felicity or Ananda- Its function is to reveal 
objects to the thinking’ subject, and in so far as such en- 
lightenment of the Self through consciousness or knowledge 
is favourable (anukūla) to the Self, there is ananda or bliss. 
The dnukalya or favourableness is natural (svabhavika’ 
since all objects have their being in the Lord., The pratikulya 
or unfavourableness is adventitious (aupādhika) being due te 
the illusory identification of the Self and the body (dehatma- 
bhrama). Consider, for example, the instruments of 
destruction such as weapons, poisons, ete. What does their 
unfavourableness consist in? They are unfavourable only to 
the body, and yet since the Self is illusorily identified with 


' the body, they are also supposed to be unfavourable to the 


Self. In the Moksa state there is no such illusion and there 
is only the felicity or bliss that is natural to enlightenment 
by thought. If favourableness were not natural to objects, 
the same things would not present themselves as favourable 
after having presented themselves as unfavourable in another 
place and time. (Anandariipatvam nama jñānasya pra- 
kasavasthayamanukalatvam vişaśastrādipra kāšanāvasare pra- 
tikūlatvasya heturdehātmabhramādayah. [éraratmatkatrat 
sarvesam padarthdindm ānukūlyameva srabhabah, prāti- 
kūlyam aupaidhikam—Lokicaryya s ` Tattvatraya.’’) 
According to the Ramannjists therefore the Self is not 
pure essence of consciousness but a thinking subject with 
consciousness as its essential attribute. Secondly, it is not 
absolutely identical with the Absolute life having a distinc- 
tive reality. Thirdly, Mokgsa is neither the realisation of 
the Self as an isolated being nor the merging of the Self in 
Brahman but the realisation of its true essence as a distinct 
but subordinate factor in the Absolute life. It is thus = 
31—1873 B 
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restoration of harmony by the renunciation of self-will in 
favour of the will of the Lord. Lastly, this Molsa is essen- 
tially a state of felicity which follows as a consequence of 
the enlightenment of consciousness Without any tamt of 
error or illusion. The nature of such enlightenment 1s 
felicity since it reveals objects in their true nature as having 
their being in God and therefore as favourable to or condu- 
cive to the good of the Self. 
x E 

~«  N.B.—There are a few other schools of the Vedanta 
such as the Suddhidvaita school of Vallabhacaryya and the 
dualistic school of the Madhvas whose views of Moksa may 
also be considered here. According to Vallabha there are 
two kinds of Moksa suited to two kinds of temperament. 
Thus for the philosopher who chooses the path of knowledge 
Moksa is self-dissolution in Brahma, but for the pious 
devotee who prefers the path of faith and devotion Moksa 
is a tasting of the Lord's sportive activity in creation (yetu 
jnanaikasannistha tesam ca laya eva hi, bhaktanam bhavatt 
lilasvadah atidurlabhah.—" Gnddhidvaitamartanda "’ of 
Giridharamaharaja). According to the Miadhvas however, 
the essence of Moksa is neither self-dissolution nor 
mere enjoyment of the Lord’s sport, but becoming united 
with the Lord through the acquisition (by virtuous life) of a 
non-natural body whose essence is pure, unmixed bliss. 
Similarly another Vedanta commentator, Appayadiksita, 
describes Moksa as becoming one with the Lord and becom- 
ing possessed of the perfections of the Lord (aisraryaqunas). 
Thus the Lord is the Governor of the world and has the 
perfections not only of omniscience and omnipotence but also 
of effective desires (satyakamatva) and of effective resolutions 
(satyasamkalpatra), For the individual to be realised 
means acquiring these perfections of effective will, effective 
desire, etc., and thereby becoming free from limitations. 
The released individual does not become reduced tö pure 
consciousness (4uddhacaitanya) as Sankara holds, but only 
becomes infinite and perfect. This Tévarabhavapatti, this 
becoming God or becoming one with Him by indueing His 
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infinitude and perfection in oneself, is, according to 
Appayadiksita, the release taught in the Sāstras (ef. 
‘* Siddhantalesa "’). Yamunicaryya’s brief summary in 
the ** Siddhitraya ©" of the various conceptions of Molrsa as 
the realisation of the Absolute (Brahmaprapti) may 
also be noticed in this connection. Says Yamundedryya : 
Tatha paramapurusarlhabhite brahmapraptilaksanamokse’ pt 
svariipocchittilaksanah, avidydstamayalaksanah, nihsesavai- 
Sesikdtmagunocchedalaksanah Kkaivalyariipah, tadbhdvaga- 
dharmyalaksanah,  tadgunasambrantilaksanale, tacchaya- 
pattilaksanah, sāmsiddhikānandādisvarūpāvirbhāvalakşaņah, 
tadgunasambhavajanttaniratisayasukhasamunmesopanttatyan- 
tikatatkinkaratcalaksanah iti tatha tathd viradyante, Hence 
Moksa as the absolute life may be conceived, according to 
Yamuniaciryya, as 

(1) Svariipocchitti, self-annihilation, niredina or extinc- 
tion of the individual. 

(2) Avidyadstamaya, dispelling of avidyd, cancellation of 
nescience. 

(3) NihSesavaisesikatmagunocchedalaksanah —katvalya- 
riipah, the freedom of the soul by the destruction (uecheda) 
of all its catsesika or specific qualities. 

(4) Tadbhavasidharmya—approximation to or imitation 
of Brahman by the realisation of a state marked by resemblance 
to his being or essence. 

(5) Tadgqunasamierantilaksanah—assumption by mduc- 
tion of the qualities of the Lord, the inducing of His qualities 
in the soul. . 

(6) Tacchayapattilaksanah, attainment of His glory, 
splendour and light, the reflection of His erandeur, lordliness 
or majesty in oneself. 

(7) Samsiddhikanandadisvarapivirbhacalaksanah, the 
realisation of the self’s true essence as consisting in pure, 
natural bliss. 

(8) Tadqunasambhara, etc., laksanah, the state ol 
being his sole and devoted servant as brought on by the 
emergence of unexcelled bliss due to the experience ol His 
excellences or perfections. 
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Hence according to Yaimuniciryya, Mokşa, even as the 
realisation of the Absolute, may be conceived either nega- 
tively as self-extinction or as a positive realisation of absolute 
essence. ‘The latter again may be conceived as a merging 
of Self in the absolute or as being the absolute oneself. This 
latter again may be conceived either as mere freedom of the 
Self from empirical life, or as the realisation of its essence 
as bliss, or as imitation of the Absolute in the Self, or 
inducing of certain absolute perfections in oneself, or as 
reflecting the majesty and glory of the Absolute in the Self, 
or lastly as realising the Absolute by surrendering oneself 
to it and becoming its sole and devoted servant. 

The above is a fairly complete presentation of the Hindu 
doctrine of the Ideal Life as conceived in the different 
systems of Hindu philosophy. It will be noted that a 
common feature of these doctrines is the conception of the 
Ideal as a negation or, at least, as a transcendence of the 
empirical life proper. It is thus a super-moral spiritual 
ideal rather than a strictly moral ideal which the Doctrine 
of Moksa sets forth. Some systems, e.g., the Ramanuyjist 
and the Vaisnavite, ascribe a religious significance to this 
ideal by interpreting it as a life of devotion and worship of 
the Lord. But the general tendency is to regard Moksa 
merely as the realisation of the absolute life of freedom from 
the bonds of experience and samsara. ‘The question as _to 
how this ideal is to be realised by the empirical individual 
is also discussed in all orthodox Hindu systems in their 
theories of molksasaddhana, i.c., theories of the practical 
spiritual discipline or training which is held to be necessary 
in order to realise the transcendental life of freedom from 
all limitations. 


4* 


The Doctrine of Moksasadhana 


As we have said above, the question of the Sadhana 
or right means of realising Spiritual freedom is also very 
fully treated in Hindu philosophy as being of direct practical 
import as distinguished from the purely theoretical question 
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of the nature and essence of this freedom. ‘The controversy 
here centres round the question of the relative importance 
and efficacy of works, knowledge and faith as means to the 
realisation of the absolute life. ‘The main issue in this con- 
troversy is as to whether one of these courses can be held 
sufficient for the spiritual life or whether an organisation of 
different courses is necessary. ‘This is really the question 
of the organisation of, the personal life, i.e., as to whether 
one of these courses can be held sufficient for the spiritual 
life or whether an organisation of different courses is neces- 
sary, in other words, as to whether one ideal is to be the 
supreme or absolute ideal in terms of which all other ideals are 
to be valid, or whether there is to be a balancing and equih- 
briation and harmonious cultivation of the different ideals. 
The latter is known in Hindu Philosophy as samuccayavrada 
or doctrine of co-ordination as distinguished from the doctrine 
of a single and exclusive ideal. 


It will be observed that the possible logical alternatives 
are *-— 


(A) Only one course. 

(B) One with the other two as preparatory and ceasing 

after preparation. 

(C) One with the other two as auxiliaries 

(D) Two and two (samucecaya), both being co-ordinate. 

(E) All the three as co-ordinate. 

Of these (A) comprises the three possible alternatives 
of 

(1) mere works (Karma), (2) mere knowledge (Jnana), 

and (3) mere faith (Bhakti). Similarly under (B) and (C) 
we have (1) works as primary with knowledge and faith as 
(i) preparatory or (ìi) auxiliary, (2) knowledge as primary 
with the other two as subsidiary and (5) faith as primary 
with the other two as subsidiary. Lastly, under | D) and (E) 
we bave the various forms of the doctrine of co-ordination 
(samuceaya), i.e., the co-ordination (1) of works and know- 
ledge, (2) of works and faith, (3) of knowledge and faith, and 
(4) of works and knowledge and faith, all the three. 
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It is however recognised that mere works without 
knowledge or faith are of no use. Therefore the alternatives 
of (1) mere works and (2) of works with knowledge and faith 
as preparatory are not considered. 


The Sinkhya insists on the course of mere knowledge 
as the proper means of Molesa. .It is vivekakhyatt or the 
discriminative knowledge of Purusa and Prakrti that leads 
to freedom of the Self by destroying Purusa’s attachment to 
Prakrti. Works are of no avail, neither secular works nor 
scriptural works. Both are perishable and both involve the 


7? =, 


therefore cannot lead to any lasting fruition, nor to any satis- 
faction which is pure and unmixed. ‘This holds good also 
of the conditional (kamya) as well as the unconditional 
(akamya) scriptural duties (kamye akamye pi sddhyatva 
avisesat—Vijianabhiksu). The Patanjala Sankhya however 
recognises some other forms of works as necessary for purifi- 
cation and for destruction of the subtle tendencies and dis- 
positions which disturb the practice ol meditation. These 
are the works of self-restraint (yamas) and of self-regulation 
(niyamas). Certain physical aids such as postures (fisanas) 
are also useful for meditation. Besides these, meditation on 
the Lord's glory and perfection is also an aid to dispassion 
(cairaqya) which is necessary for the proper discrimination 
of Puruga’s essence. These are the pure works whieh lead 
to the knowledge through which freedom is realised. Accord- 
ing to Patanjali therefore works are not to be abjured 
altogether, but the Sdattvila works as conducive to true 
knowledge must be performed duly till knowledge is attained. 


Sankara also recognises a certain efficacy in works 
for Cittasuddhi or purification of mind, but works are 
not absolutely necessary in every case. Thus men may 
be born pure of mind or may attain purification indepen- 
dently of works. In such cases works are not necessary, 
and knowledge of Brahman leads to Mokga without the aid 
of works. In all cases works cease with the attainment of 
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the knowledge of Brahman, though in some cases works may 
prepare for such knowledge through purification of the mind. 

The Nvyfava-Vaisesikas and the Ramianujists however 
emphasise the necessity of works as well as knowledge. The 
unconditional scriptural works are to be duly accomplished 
even when knowledge has arisen. They supplement know- 
ledge by training the individual to disinterestedness and dis- 
passion. Such dispassion with the knowledge of the vanity 
of things temporal quenches the will-to-live according to the 
Nyaya-Vaisesikas and thereby leads to freedom of Self. 
According to Raminujists dispassion is an aid to divine 
knowledge which by attaining its consummation in Bhakti 
or Faith and Prema or Love secures freedom by subduing 
individual self-will and reconciling the individual to the will 
of the Lord. i 

The controversy thus centres round the question of the 
place and relative significance of works, faith and knowledge 
in the spiritual life. The issues are between Intellectualism 
and Voluntarism, Activism and Quietism, Rationalism and 
Pietism. The familiar controversies amongst the medieval 
mystics, the scholastic disputes between the Thomists and 
the Scotists will furnish apt analogies to the Hindu discus- 
sions of these questions. But the Hindus, it will be noted, 
consider the question more from the philosophical and tran- 
scendental than from the purely religious standpoint. 

The efficacy of works in conduemng to freedom is variously 
explained by the Hindus in this connection. In the 
“ Bhamati-tika on Sankara-bhasya on the Vedanta Siitras 
four different views of works «as beine conducive to 
knowledge are considered. Thus (1) according to one 
view, works have only it negative eflleacy in conduemg 
to Moksa. The unconditional scriptural works remove 
the taint of sin which is an obstacle to Moksa. Py 
removing this taint it becomes conducive to Moksa throug! 
knowledge and meditation. (Atra ca yejñädinani Sreyahpari- 
panthikalmasanivarhanadvarenopayoga ili kecit.) (2) Ac- 
cording to others, the effieacy of works is not merely negativi 


, 


but also positive. Thus works become conducive to akisa 
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through an intervening merit (samskdra, punya) which it 


generates in the agent. Thus moralised and righteously dis- 





posed through the accomplishment of the works enjoined, the 


individual turns to unceasing and earnest meditation on the 
nature of reality. Such meditation at last destroys his 
nescience (avidya) and the tendencies in the self generated by 
nescience. Thereby the Self reyeals its purity, its freedom 
and its blessedness. (Purusasamsieiradcdrenaityanye. Yaj- 
fddisamskrio hi purusa ddaranai rantaryadirghakdlairisev- 
amano  brahmabhavanamdadyavidyivasandm  samtlak@sam 
kasati....Tato’sya pratyagdtmd suprasannah kevalo visadī 
bhavati.) (3) According to a third view, the efficacy of 
works consists in the cancellation of the debts or obligations 
(rna) that stand in the way of Moksa. (Apare tu rnatrayda- 
pikaranena brahmajhanopayogam karmandimahuh.) Thus an 
individual is under a threefold obligation in the empirical 
life. He has obligations to the Gods, to the forefathers and 
to the religious teachers or sages. All these obligations are 
sources of bondage and the effect of works is to ensure free- 
dom through the fulfilment of these obligations. (4) Accord- 
ing to a fourth view, it is not merely the unconditional works 
or duties that are efficacious in conducing to Moksa in the 
ways explained above but also the prudential works or duties 
enjoined for the satisfaction of empirical wants. It is true 
they lead to no other than empirical ends. But in the case of 
those who aim at Moksa they also are useful as being condu- 
cive to the meditation which leads at last to Moksa. (Anye tu— 
‘“ tametam vedānuvacanena brahmand vividisanti yajñena " 
ityādiśrutibhyastatphalāya coditānāmapi karmaņām sarı- 
yogaprthaktvena brahmabhāranām pratyangabhacamacak- 
sate.) 

While therefore according to some only unconditional 
works are conducive to Molksa, according to others the 
efficacy of unconditional as well as conditional works con- 
sists in conducing to the meditation which leads to Moksa . 
either (1) by removing the accumulated sins, oF (2) by 
generating a merit which removes the taint of sin by lead- 
ing to earnest meditation, or (3) by eancelling the bonds 
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of the obligations. It will be observed that according to this 
view the lines of works and knowledge do not run concur- 
rently as in the doctrine of samuceaya or co-ordination. 
In the samuccaya doctrine works (karma) and knowledge 
(jfidna) are equally contributory to, i.e., co-ordinate causes 
of, Moksa. Were works are made subordinate to knowledge 
as conducive to the latter. Hence in this view works are 
conducive to knowledge and knowledge is conducive to 
Moksa while in the samuccaya doctrine works and know- 
ledge are jointly conducive to Moksa. This view also 
differs from Sankara’s. For Sankara works are not 
necessary in every case. In some cases they may be con- 
ducive to knowledge by producing purification of the spirit, 
but the latter, howsoever attained, is the cause of Moksa 
through the knowledge of reality. Hence according to 
Sankara though works may be serviceable in some cases, 
they are not always required, while according to this view 
works are required in every case as being conducive to 
knowledge. In Sankara’s view, as well as in this, works 
must cease with the appearance of knowledge, but while in 
this view works are indispensable for knowledge, for Sankara 
they are not always necessary. The view of ** Vedānta- 
paribhasi’’ may be noticed in this connection. According 
to it works are mediately required for purification or removal 
of the taint of sin in the self. Without this self-purification 
there can be no knowledge of reality which leads to Moksa, 
Moksa has thus for its immediate cause the knowledge ol 
reality, but in so far as this knowledge is mediated through 
works which cause the removal of sin, i.e., of the sin which 
is an obstacle to knowledge, works are also indirect or 
remote causes of the realisation of Moksa (Tacca jnanam 
papaksayat bhavati, sa ca karmanusthanat, iti paramparaya 
karmanadmapi viniyogah). Hence according to `` Vedanta- 
paribhasa "* works are necessary and not optional as in 
‘Sankara’s view, though indirectly or remotely necessary as 
causing the removal of the obstacle of sin. Hence this view 
Ss the same as No. 1 of the four alternatives of 
‘* Bhamati-tika `’. 
352—1879 B 
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We have already seen that the saM Uccu ya doctrine is 
essentially different from the doctrine enunciated in these 
alternatives. According to the samuccaya view, the un- 
conditional duties are obligatory for the purpose of self- 
purification and cultivation of dispassion or ethical dis- 
interestedness. Hence they are to be performed duly in 
all stages till Moksa is attained, t.¢., their performance 
should continue even when knowledge has resulted from self- 
purification. This, for example, is the view of the Nyāya- 
Vaisesikas, the Rāmānujists, etc. | 

Yamunacaryya in the ‘** Siddhitraya ` considers the 
various alternative courses recommended for Moksa in the 
different systems. He considers five different alternatives 
in this connection. (Talsidhanato’ pi karmayogalabhyah, 
jnanayogalabhyah, anyataranugrhitanyatarala bhyah, ubhaya- 
labhyah, ubhayaparikarmitasvadntasyathintikatyantikabhak- 
tiyogalabhyah iti). Hence according to Yamunicairyya 
Moksa may be regarded as attainable through (1) Karmayoga 
or discipline of the duties, (2) Jñänayoga or the practice of 
meditation, (3) Anyatara, cte., t.c., either of the two 
alternatives of (a) works as principal with knowledge as 
auxiliary (sahakdrin) and (b) knowledge as principal with 
works as auxiliary, (4) the co-ordination of works and 
knowledge, (5) Bhakti or faith with works and knowledge 
as preparatory disciplines. A special feature of Yiamuna- 
caryya’s enumeration of the various courses is the recogni- 
tion of the doctrine of the Anyatara or optional courses. 
According to this view, the choice is optional between the 
two courses, i.e., the individual is free to choose one or the 
other according to his own personal aptitude and inclina- 
tion. According to Parthasarathimisra’s interpretation of 
Kumarila’s view the individual is free to choose not merely 
the courses but also his summum bonum which 1s either 
Svarga, happiness in heaven, or Moksa, freedom from 
experience. The means is J ñānasahakrtakarma for Svdrga,. 
i.e., works as principal with knowledge as auxihary D. 
respect of Svarga, and Karmasahakrtajñāna for Moksa, t.e., 
knowledge as principal with works as subsidiary, in the 


stock (pitrrna) and obligations to the deities 
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case of Moksa or the realisation of freedom. Thus both 
knowledge and works are required in either case, but for 
happiness in heaven works are primarily necessary and self- 
knowledge is only an aid to the proper accomplishment of 
the works. In the pursuit of Molsa, however, self- 
knowledge is primarily necessary and the discharge of the 
unconditional duties is only an auxiliary aid to self- 
knowledge. Such seli-knowledge with the aid of ethical 
disinterestedness as produced by the discharge of the un- 
conditional duties leads to freedom in the sense of 
Prapaticasambandhavtlaya or severance of connection with 
the world. 

The objection that Moksa is by its very mature an 
unattainable ideal is also discussed by the Hindus in con- 
nection with the question of the practical realisation of the 
ideal. The ‘* Nyayamanjari’’ considers this objection in 
detail and concludes that such criticism is based on a shallow 
and superficial view of the circumstances that constitute 
our bondage in empirical life, 
~~ Gritics indeed often express the view that Mokşa is 
nothing but a pragmatic fiction. In their view it is a 
subjective construction which may be good merely for con- 
solation in moments of sorrow and bereavement (Sola) and 
of anxiety and trouble (udrega), but it is useless and even 
harmful in the enterprise of life (udyamasamaya). There 
cannot be liberation according to them in the sense of 
freedom from the cycle ol life or swmsadra and therefore 
there can also be no purusirtha, t.6.. spiritual end or good 
in the sense of freedom from experience. Those who allow 
themselves to be deluded by thoughts ol Mokşa forget that 
life has certain necessary accompaniments which cannot 
be got rid of. 

Thus life involves the accompaniments (anubandha) ol 
(1} certain specific obligations (rna) to be fulfilled, (2) the 
series of unavoidable miseries (klesa). and CH the 
works and activities (pravrtti). (1) The obligations imelade 


obligations to the sages (rsirna), obligations to the parental 
7 (ale Carna). 
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This view of the opponent to the Moksa doctrine is 
thus based on the impracticability of the Moksa ideal, i.e., 
the impossibility of its practical realisation. It is assumed 
that the three accompaniments of life, viz., the obligations, 
the miseries and the deeds, cannot be got rid of. As against 
this contention the ‘** Nyfivamanjart `° points out that 
there is no sufficient basis for such an assumption. 
(i) Obligation to the sages (rsirna), the forefathers (pitrrna), 
etc., is only a metaphor. There is no contract and there- 
fore no obligation. (it) Man is born free: the boy (balaka) 
has no rna or obligation (ef. Rousseau). (i) Old age, 
death, etc., give us release from these obligations, debts or 
rnas. “This is the real purport of “ jar@marya `’ texts. It 
follows therefore that the so-called obligations are only aids 
to self-discipline. They have reference to the different 
stages (4srama) of life and are laid down in view of the 
special aptitudes and capacities of the different stages. 
Ordinarily there is a certain order in the unfolding of these 
aptitudes and capacities in the successive stages ol the 
growth of the individual. The order of the disciplinary 
codes of the duties is devised in view of the ordinary, general 
run of men. But there are also execptions to this rule, 
men of exceptional, supernormal spiritual capacity, and in 
such cases the order of the moral codes is not binding. 
Thus the order is binding on aparipakkakssdya, t.e., ON 
him whose Kasdya or taint of samsdra has not been purified, 
but for Paripakkakasdya or the perso who is pure from 
birth, there is no apelsa, necessity, of asramakrama, t.e., 
of the order of the different codes as suited to the different 
stages, The order is not binding in such cases : because of an 
inherent freedom from taint in such cases there is no special 
need of additional purification in successive stages. nce for 
these there may be a direct transition from brahmacaryya 
or stage of learning to paribrajya or stage of renunciation | 
and universal life, i.e., an intervening discipline of grhastha 
or family life is not necessary. But this holds good only 
in the exceptional cases and not in cases of ordinary men 
of average capacity in all which the order of the successive 
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stages is compulsory. Hence there are two kinds of 
brahmacdri or learners, i.e., those who require no family 
life after the stage of learning and are learners as well as 
renunciants or mendicants all their life, and those who 
require family life after the stage of learning and sexual 
abstinence. In the case of the latter, according to some, 
a subsequent recluse life (ranaprastha) is not necessary 
provided that there is due discharge of the duties without 
desire for the consefuences (karmaphalabhisandhirahita- 
kartavyanusthana) besides practice of self-knowledge 
(ātmajñāna), i.e., with the disinterested accomplishment of 
the duties combined with self-knowledge there may be 
Moksa even in the stage of family life without a succeeding 
life of retirement and hermitage being necessary. — Accord- 
ing to others however, after family lite (qrhasthagrama) 
he may take either to hermitage (rdnaprastha) or mendicancy 
(bhiksacaryya) according as he is qualified by the family 
training (grhat vandt vā pracrajet). Hence in this view 
the necessity of the order of the different codes is relative 
to the agent's spiritual growth, the order being binding on 
the immature and unnecessary for the mature, Some how- 
ever think that the order is compulsory in all eases without 
exception. Whatever view may be entertained about the 
obligatoriness of the different codes, it is clear that their main 
object is the spiritual discipline of the individual with a view 
to his ultimate freedom. It is therefore a mistake to 
suppose that these obligations are a perpetual source of 
bondage and leave no spare time (avasara) for Moksa. 
(2) The assumption that there is no release from the chain 
of miseries (Klesanubandha) is equally untenable. Release 
from this chain is possible by Prat ipaksabhadvanadi, t.€., 
by Pratipaksabhdvana or contrary meditation and abhyasa 
or repetition. Thus contrary meditation 1s meditation on 
the vanity of the pursuits of life, t.e., realisation of their 
true nature as incapable of yielding lasting and real satıs- 
faction. It is contrary meditation as being contradictorily 
opposed to the usual erroneous idea of these äs capable o! 
vielding real fruition, It leads to risayadosadarsand or 
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realisation of the vanity of earthly things and constitutes 
the negative aspect of the meditation on the ultimate tran- 
seendental nature of things. Supplemented by abhydsa, 
practice, of dispassion (eairigya), it leads to dosdnu- 
bandhanirriti, i.c., cessation or eradication of the evil pro- 
pensities that lead to misery. It is a mistake to suppose 
that our propensities are indestructible. They cannot be 
indestructible as they are (1) not ageidental or uncaused 
(dkasmika), (2) not eternal (nitya), (3) not due to unknown 
and unknowable causes (ajAdtahetukay, (4) not irrepres- 
sible or ungovernable (asakyapratikriya), (5) nor of such 
nature as to be unknown in respect of the means of repres- 
sion thereof (ajnadtasamanopdya). As a matter of fact, the 
propensities, viz., attraction and aversion, have their ulti- 
mate root in moha, Delusion, arising from mithyājñäna or 
erroneous cognition. Error being the root of these pro- 
pensities (dosas), right knowledge (samyakjidina) is the 
counteracting agency (pratipaksa). Thus right knowledge 
strikes at the root of the propensities by dispelling 
mithydjidna or the illusory idea of the worth or value. of 
temporal things. With this illusion dispelled, there is 
evaluation of things at their true worth, i.e., there is full 
realisation of their utter worthlessness as means to fruition, 
This is risayadosadargana or perception of the vanity of exter- 
nal objects, and with this disillusionment as regards the true 
nature of objects there is also a cessation of attraction as 
well as aversion. The ** Nyāyamanjarī ° notes that such 
perception of the vanity of things must be supplemented by 
meditation (cinta) and realisation by concentrated thought 
tbhāvanā), i.e., there must be realisation of the perception 
by means of earnest and prolonged meditation in order that 
the propensities may be destroyed with their roots. It is 
also pointed out that realisation implies mental equipoise 
and not visayadvesa, i.e., there must be no antagonism and 
aversion to the objects in order that they may be realised ` 
as worthless. He that shows irritation at the natural im- 

ections of things is as foolish as he that is angry with 
the fire that burns the fingers on contact. (Sprsyamano 
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dahatyagniriti ko asmai prakupyate.) The wise man there- 
fore does not lose his mental balance either before the 
anukiila or favourable objects or before the pratiktila or 
unfavourable objects, but ascribes his happiness as well as 
unhappiness to the inevitable effects of his own doings. 
Thinking of the nature of things and of his own nature as 
determined by his own doings, he acquires an insight into 
the chain of causes and effects, and this insight (samyak- 
jñāna) produces mental equipoise. (Svakarmaphalamaśnāmi 
kah suhrd kaśca me ripuh.) The meditation on the worth- 
lessness of empirical pursuits is thus a sort of self-hypnotism 
which acts upon the forces of the subconscious and uncon- 
ecious and thereby brings about the transformation of our 
nature or will. This is no casual or occasional remedy but 
@tyantikeccheda or extinction of the passions with their 
roots. The epicurean remedy by upabhoga or enjoyment ts 
absolutely useless: it only stimulates or fires the passions, 
(Trsnakhaniragadheyam duşpūra kena pūryate mahadbhiram 
ksipraih pūraņaāireva khanyate.) The course of meditation 
is thus the only proper course and the course of surfeit and 
‘cessation by fruition is bound to fail (na tu kamah kdmdnam- 
upabhogena Samyati). Through meditation on the true 
nature of things there is cancellation of the illusion of the 
value of worldly pursuits, and this quenclies the thirst for 
life and its desires and aversions which are the causes of 
misery. ‘Thus comes release from the chain of the miseries. 
(3) Nor is release from the chain of activities impossible as 
contended. With the extinction of the passions (dosas) the 
will (prarrtti) ceases to accumulate Karma and thus there 
is cessation of uttarakarma or future possible actions. This 
is clearly stated in the Gautamasttra: Na pravrtt 
pratisandhdana hīnakleśasya— which means that for him 
whose klesa, i.e., passions and miseries, are hina, quiescent. 
there is no reaction (pratisandhdna) of the will (pravriti). 
` But this applies only to uttara or future possible actions. 
Besides these there are also Praktanakarma, łt.€., accennu- 
lated actions of the past with their eflects including the 
part of the accumulated actions which is Prārabdha or im 
33—1873 B 
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‘the process of fruition. The question therefore is: how is 
release possible from the sañcita or accumulated past 
actions and from the prérabdha part of the accumulated 
actions, t.c., from the part which is already im the process 
of fruition in the life-time in question? , As regards the 
prarabdha part it is in all cases understood that it is to be 
exhausted only by actual experience (bhoga) in the particular 
life-time. (The idea underlying this, view is that the 
actions whieh are in the course of fruition are part and 
parcel of the natural order of causes and effects. Any non- 
natural suspension of the course of these actions would 
mean a miracle which snapped the natural link between 
causes and effects and upset the natural order.) The 
remainder of the accumulated actions, i.e., the part which 
is not in course of fruition in a chain of natural causes and 
effects, is suspended by a different process. The Mimam- 
sakas of course reject all ideas of the suspension or extine- 
tion of our actions holding that the cycle of Karma and 
birth into life as a consequence cannot be ended so that 
neither in this life nor hereafter is there release (mukti) 
from experience and Karma. Others however accept 
release as a fact holding either (1) that our accumulated 
actions are consumed by the fire of knowledge (jñānāgni) 
even before fruition (bhoga), or (2) that since Karma 
produces its effects with the passions (dosa) as sahakdari, 
therefore when the passions (desas) are destroyed, the 
karmika potencies cannot mature, or (3) that the effects of 
our deeds are exhausted through a specifie fruition in the 
yogin who has attained true insight, d.c., through the 
happiness produced by mental equipoise and contentment 
(4amasantosadijanitasukha) and through the suffering of 
the hardships of physical heat, physical cold, ete., (sitatāpa- 
kleşādidrārakaduhkha), or (4) that the Yogim may consume 
the effects of his deeds quickly by simultaneous experiences 
through the assumption of different bodies, or (5) that even - 
for the Yogin Karma must exhaust itself through its 
natural . course of happiness in heaven (svarga) and 
suffering in hell (naraka), after which there will be Moksa- 


. 
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Hence neither the accumulated past actions nor the future 
possible actions are indestructible, nor also the chain of the 
passions and inherent tendencies which cause the miseries, 
nor again the obligations of life. Our miseries can be 
ended by knowledge and meditation Just as our obligations 
can be transcended by the accomplishment of the duties. 
Lastly the chain of deeds and their effects can also be 
suspended by the extinction of the passions which prompt 
the deeds and lead to the miseries. — 

It will be observed that the cycle of life and its miseries, 
according to Nyaya, is: error (mithyajniana), passions 
(dosa), activities (pravrtti) with merit and demerit (dharm- 
adharma), birth into life (janma), misery and suffering 
(duhkha), error (mithydjiana), ete. The crowning folly is 
therefore Error, Mithyājñāna, Moha, which is the root, as 
we have already noted, of the attractions and aversions. 
Just as the cause of bondage is error of judgment, so also 
the means of release is intellectual insight, the knowledge 
of the true nature of things (tattvajñāna). As realists the 
Naiyayikas define this knowledge as the knowledge of objects 
in their true nature, including even the Self within the 
category of objects having objective essence or nature. In 
this respect the Nydya ‘ntellectualism differs from that of 
the Sankara-Vedinta according to which the highest know- 
ledge is not the knowledge of Self as an object distinct from 
other objects but the knowledge of it as the sole ultimate 
reality as pure eonsciousness or thought. The Naiyayika 
points out that since there cannot be contradiction 
(dvairaipya) in the heart of reality, Mithyājñīna or error 
must necessarily cense with the appearance of Tattvajñāna 
or true knowledge of things. It is assumed that knowledge 
itself is distinct from the object of knowledge and since true 
knowledge has the confirmation of the visaya or object 
while erroncous cognition has none, the former necessarily 
r displaces or removes the latter. The former has moreover 
additional confirmation from inference and the other sources 
of knowledge. It will thus be observed that the assumption 
throughout is that the valid cognition displaces the 
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erroneous cognition through the aid of the object and other 
extraneous means. This is in keeping with the realistic 
standpoint of Nyñya and distinguishes the Nyāya view from 
that of Sankara-Vedinta. For the latter the cancellation 
of error is rejection of the rejected, the negation of what is 
not, a negative negation. But for Nyāya the error is a 
positive judgment and the negation of it is a real negation 
(aparthrlaparthara) through a positive realisation (aprapla- 
prapti) of the true nature of things, i.e., a realisation of 
the unrealised as distinguished from the Vedanta intuition 
which is realisation of the already realised. The process 
of the realisation of knowledge is explained by Nyaya as 
follows : Pramajninacisayabhacandaprakarsadh inact pak- 
adhiyainabhaicanayim tasminnarthe tattcapratibodhijñänam 
pratyaksam utpadyate. In other words, there must be 
Pramājñāna or knowledge of the true nature of things in 
the first instance. But this is* not all. After attaining 
such knowledge the individual must meditate thereon. 
This is Bhévané or meditation. When this meditation 
reaches its culminating point through a process of Dhyäna 
or continued, uninterrupted and arduous concentration 
thereon, there is not merely a bare cognition of things in 
their true nature but a realisation of this cognition in the 
form of a presentation or intuition. The bare thought or 
intellectual apprehension thus becomes transformed. into a 
perception or intuition, and the process by means of which 
this is accomplished is a heightening of thought-power by 
continued meditation and concentration of mind-energy. 
This is how conceptual knowledge is raised to the intuitive 
plane, and till this is accomplished there is no cessation of 
error nor the extinction of the passions. Hence according 
to Nyfya it is a positive intuition of the true nature of 
things which cancels illusion which is also a positive: judg- 
ment. The cancellation of the illusion means not the can- 
eellation of things or objects but only their transvaluation, 
ie.. the realisation of their real value in place of their face- 
value. This is Visayadosadargana or realisation of the 
worthlessness of things and not Prapaficavilaya or cancella- 
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tion of things as mere illusory stuff. There is only can- 
cellation of the face-values and not cancellation of the 
things, the cancellation of the significance attached 
to them in the empirical state by the realisation of 
their true significance from the transcendental stand- 
point. The moments therefore in the intellectual intui- 
tion which conduces to Mokşa are :—the realisation of 
things in their true nature implying realisation of what is 
really substantial and Valuable as well as the realisation of 
everything else in its true nature as unsubstantial and 
worthless. The latter constitutes Pratipakşabhāvanā or 
counter-meditation and leads to cancellation of the illusory 
values ascribed to things in the empirical state. From the 
realisation of the true nature of things and the consequent 
pereeption through counter-meditation on the vanity of 
worldly pursuits arises dispassion (vairaqya) which is a dis- 
inclination for experience and fruition (bhogdnabhiscangah). 
The essence of the counter-meditation consists in the en- 
deavour to realise all things as productive only of pain and 
suffering. This is the Nyāya method of cultivating dis- 
passion which is the effort to realise things as essentially 
evil even though actually they may lead to partial happiness 
in some cases. It thus differs from the Buddhist view 
according to which things objectively are nothing but painful 
stuff and not merely to be subjectively realised as such for 
ethical purposes. By this the passions are extinguished 
and the thirst of life (érsnd@) is quenched, and the individual, 
dispassionate and calm, becomes qualified for Moksa. 
Hence according to Nyāya meditation on the nature 
of things is the cause of Moksa. Through this medita- 
tion there is extinction of the passions and release from 
the miseries. Since the pussions are auxiliary conditions 
of our past deeds maturing into effects and also of 
future possible deeds, the extinction of the passions leads 
also to cessation of Karma, ae Fie both . accumulated past 
Karma and future possible Karma. Tt is therefore know- 
ledge that effects our release from Karma, t.2., the 
knowledge of the true nature of things which destroys the 
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passions. It is true that there is Karma even after 
knowledge, but according to the Nyāya-Vaiśeşikas (as well 
as the Rāmānujist® there is no merit acquired by these 
Jüāänoltarakarmas or works done after the attainment of 
true insight. The Mādhvas also accept Karma after 
knowledge, but according to them such Karma generates 
eternal merit (nityapunya). The Sankara-Vedantists hold 
on the contrary that there is no Karma for the man of true 
insight, i.e., no ceremonial duties, *not even the uncondi- 
tionnal duties. This is the doctrine of naiskarma or cessa- 
tion of duties after knowledge. Of course, the fourfold 
discipline (sddhanacatustaya) and the ethical virtues implied 
therein which have been acquired, continue, but they 
become natural and spontaneous, and consequently no merit 
is acquired thereby. Hence there is also no bondage as a 
consequence. ‘Thus in the Sankara-Vedinta there Is no 
obligation, no code of injunctions and prohibitions, no duties 
after knowledge. According to the Nyjya-Vaisesikas (and 
the Rāmānujists) however, the unconditional injunctions 
are duties, i.e., obligatory, even after knowledge, but there 
is no merit acquired thereby and no effect or consequence 
(phala), for they must be done without any desire for the 
consequence. The prohibited actions as well as the condi- 
tional duties cease after knowledge, and even the uncondi- 
tional duties are hypothetical imperatives in the sense that 
they are to be done according to one's capacity (yathasgakti). 
Only the Pra@rabdhakarma, the actions that are in course 
of fruition in the system of natural causes and effects, 
remain. With the exhaustion of these and consequent 
death of the individual, there is cessation of all Karma, 
and the individual becomes free in the true sense. Hence 
(1) according to Madhvas, there are duties after knowledge 
with eternal merit, (2) according to Nyaya-V aisesikas, 
there are duties after knowledge, but no merit, (3) accord- 
ing to Sankara there is cessation of all duties with" the 
attainment of knowledge. 

The Ramanujists agree in the main with the Nyaya- 
Vaisesikas in their view of Karma as a means to the realisa- 
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tion of Moksa, holding in common with the latter that the 
unconditional duties are to be performed without desire for 
the consequence even alter the attainment of knowledge. 
They however go bevond the NyfiyaVaisesikas by insisting 
on the necessity of Bhakti, Faith, and Updsand, Devotion, 
in addition to Karma and Knowledge. Thus according to 
them, Karma and Knowledge must culminate in Faith 
(Bhakti) and Love (Proma) before there can be release in 
the true sense. This is in keeping with the Rāmānujist 
positive ideal of restoration and reconciliation with the 
world through resignation to the Absolute as distinguished 
from the Nyfya-Vaisesika ideal of mere negation of 
experience and absolute  self-autonomy. For the negative 
ideal of the latter, dispassion is the only proper course, 4 
positive resignation or surrender with a view to reconcilia- 
tion with life by a process of transfiguration through the 
Absolute being unnecessary. For the Rāmānujists however 
this is the very essence of true, concrete freedom as dis- 
tinguished from the formal freedom of a negation without 
content. Hence according to them, the discipline of 
Karma and the discipline of knowledge are not in them- 
selves sufficient : it is only as they culminate in the discipline 
of Bhakti or Faith that they attain their true end by 
being conducive to Moksa. (Karmayogabhaktiyogapra- 
bhrtināäm bhaktidvāraiva sadhanatvam.) The nature of 
Bhaktiyoga is defined as follows :—Bhaktiyoganam yam- 
antya midsanaprana yamap ratya hadradhairanddhiyanasa madhirtip- 
astangavan avicchinnasmr! isantanasya ripah.—'* Yatin dra- 
matadipika *’ of Srinivasa). Hence it is of the nature of 
Smrti or representation, an wnintermittent stream of repre- 
sentation which is characterised by the eight Angas or 
organs of Yogika discipline, viz., (1) Yamas or virtues of 
self-restraint, (2) Niyamas or rules of conduct, (3) Asanas 
or certain postures with a view to concentration of the 
attention, (4) Pranayam or control of the vital forees through 
the regulation of the breath, (5) Pratyahdra or mental re- 
jection of all distracting agencies, (6) Dharand or apprehen- 
sion of the object of meditation, (7) Dhydira or meditation 
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on the apprehended object without break or interruption, 
(8) Samadhi or becoming merged into the object as the 
result of continued meditation. These are the eight 
Yogangas or essentials of Yogika meditation, and Bhaktiyoga 
is the practice of faith in the manner set forth in those 
essentials. Bhaktiyoga again presupposes certain auxi- 
liaries, the auxiliaries of Faith or Devotion. These are 
purification of the body (viveka, kdyasuddhi), dispassion 
(vimoka, kdmdnibhisanga), repetition and habit (abhydsa), 
the accomplishment of the sacrificial duties according to 
one’s capacity (Kriyā, Paticamahdyajiainusithinam saktitah), 
certain auspicious virtues such as veracity, straightforward- 
ness, kindness, charity, harmlessness, indifference, etc. 
(satydrjavadayadaindhimsdnabhidhya-kalyanant), freedom 
from elation in prosperity (anuddharsa) and from depression 
in adversity (anavasadda). These are the auxiliary aids to the 
cultivation of Faith, and aided by these and cultivated in 
accordance with the essentials of yoga or meditation, faith 
becomes transformed into a living experience. Such faith 
again is twofold, faith which is only a means to an end, 
viz.. the end of Moksa., and faith which is an end in itself. 
(Sa ca vivekavimokdabhydsakriyaikalyanéinavasadanuddhars- 
aripasaidhanasaptajanyah. Evam sidhanasaptakadnugqrhita- 
bhaktih darfanasamakara. Sa dvividha, sidhanabhaktiphata- 
bhaktibhedat.) Faith is thus the means and faith the end. 
Through faith in which knowledge and actions culminate 
the individual attains that living experience of unity with 
the absolute which constitutes true freedom and which is 
itself nothing but a living faith and love, an atonement in 
devotion and a restoration through surrender. 

According to the Rāmānvjists therefore the steps in the 
realisation of Moksa are :— 

(1) The abjuration of jnanotpattivirodhikarma, 4:65 
of actions which are obstacles to divine knowledge. These 
are the unrighteous actions (papa) as well as the prudential 
actions (k@myakarma) prompted by desire. Through the 
preponderance of the factors of inertia ( tamas) and of energy 
(rajas) they are obstacles to that mental equanimity which 
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is a condition of true knowledge, and are therefore to be 
abjured. 

(2) 'The proper accomplishment of the unconditional 
duties without desire for the consequence. These duties 
are the auxiliaries of divine knowledge (anabhisamhita- 
phalani karmani brahmavidyopadanani). These auxiliaries 
of absolute knowledge (brahmavidyd) and faith (bhakti) 
which is the transfiguration of such knowledge are purifica- 
tion, dispassion, ete. Hence karmas are binding in all 
stages of life (sareasramakarmapeksa), only for Moksa they 
must be done without desire for the consequence. 

(3) Knowledge (jiana) which is Brahmajiana or 
knowledge of the absolute. N. B. Lokācāryya holds that 
this is Tattvatrayajnana, i.e., knowledge of the three tattvas 
or categories, viz., Brahman, the individual soul (jira), and 
material objects (ajiva). 

(4) Faith (Bhakti) which is defined as the true representa- 
tion of the ultimate reality (dhruvānusmrti) which by 
continued and intense meditation  (bhdrand-prakarsa) 
becomes transformed into a presentation or intuition 
(darganarapa). Such faith is also termed devotion or wor- 
ship (upāsanā). This is the direct cause of Moksa, though 
indirectly Karma and knowledge are also presupposed. 
Faith is thus a species of knowledge (jNdnavisesa), viz., 
knowledge of the form of an intellectual intuition or realised 
thought, i.e., thought transformed into a presentation by 
means of unceasing and arduous meditation. Through 
such faith the Lord is gratified and pleased and releases the 
devotee by His grace (bhaktiprapattibhyam prasannah 
ifvarah eva moksam dadatt). 

It will be observed therefore that with the exception 
of the Bhakti school of Theism (e.g., the Rāmānujist and 
the Madhva schools) and the atheistic school of the Pūrva- 
mimamsa, there is general agreement among the Hindu 
systems as to the negative conception of the ideal life as 
essentially a state of quiescence. In this respect the Hindu 
ideal furnishes a contrast not only to the Jaina ideal of 
eternal progress but also to occidental ideals generally. 
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According to Plato and Aristotle, the contemplative life is 
indeed the goal, but still it is life and not quiescence. 
Medieval Christianity however has laid more stress on the 
element of contemplation than on the element of life in the 
Greek view. Thus it has tended more and more to a 
negātive view regarding the ultimate beatific vision as a 
state of contemplation bordering on quiescence. The West 
however has rejected this doctrine of negation in favour of 
a more positive view. Thus the ideal of quiescence has 
given way to that of struggle for existence, and the element 
of life in the Greek view has prevailed more and more while 
the element of contemplation bas receded. This is quite 
in accordance with the Teutonic consciousness, Kant’s 
doctrine of infinite asymptotic progress being virtually the 
philosophic reflexion of this ‘Teutonic will-to-be. In 
orthodox Hindu systems, on the contrary, the negative 
ideal has generally predominated, the goal of Moksa being 
regarded as a transcendental state of deliverance from all 
activity or stress of life. This quietistic ideal has per- 
meated even some of the theistic Bhakti systems whose 
conception of the final state differs very little from that of 
the beatific vision of Christianity. The heterodox Jaina 
system however preaches a doctrine of endless upper motion 
(anantagati) from Loka, empirical condition, to Aloka, 
transcendental condition,—motion which becomes infinite 
(ananta) after Mukti or freedom. 
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THE MORAL STANDARDS In HiInpdu ETHICS 


An appendix on the Moral Standards is a necessary 
supplement to the presentation of the ethical systems proper. 
The subject is capable of a twofold treatment, viz., (1) with 
reference to the Svarūpa or definition of the Standard 
which is the question of the standard proper, and (2) with 
reference to its Prdémdnya, evidential value and validity, 
which is a question of logic, epistemology and psychology. 
Both these questions are considered in the Hindu systems, 
and the epistemological and psychological issues are clearly 
distinguished from the ethical question proper. In the 
‘* Nyayaratnakara,’’ e.g., the author (Parthasirathimisra) 
notes that with reference to the question of right or wrong 
(dharmadharma) two kinds of vipratipaltt or doubt have 
to be resolved, viz. (1) as to the Sraripa, nature or definition 
of right and wrong, and (2) as to the Pramana or evidence 
in the matter of right and wrong (kum pramanako dharmah 
kim svarapata iti). We propose to deal here with the 
definition of the Moral Standard as being the ethical question 
proper. | 
There are many definitions of the moral standard in 
Hindu Philosophy, some from biological, some from social 
and some from internal and other standpoints. For the 
purposes of the following exposition we shall follow the 
undermentioned classification as far as practicable :— 


. 1. The Standard as Custom and Tradition, 
Il. The Standard as a Social Category. 


Ill. The Standard as an End. 
IV. The Standard as Law. 
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I. THE STANDARD AS TRADITION (LOKOPADESA) 
AND AS CONSENSUS (LOKAPRASIDDHI) 


In the ‘‘ Nyāyamanjarī ° in discussing the moral 
standards the author, Jayanta Bhatta, refers to Lokopadesa, 
Tradition, and Lokaprasiddhi, Consensus, as the criteria of 
right and wrong. Lokopadesa, Tradition, is the standard ac- 
cording to those who hold that morality consists in the long- 
standing customs and usages that obtain amongst peoples. It 
thus differs from Lokaprasiddhi, Consensus, which is the 
standard according to those who insist on universal agreement 
of belief as the criterion of right and wrong. A distinction is 
thus made between Tradition and Consensus, the assump- 
tion being that as there are conflicting traditions obtaining 
amongst different peoples there cannot be anything certain 
or fixed in them to ensure their universal validity as the 
standard of right and wrong. Hence it is not enduring or 
long-standing customs that constitute the criteria of 
morality, but customs that are universally accepted as 
suthoritative, i.e., in respect of which there is consensus or 
universal agreement of beliet. 

[In respect of consensus however there has been consi- 
derable divergence of views as to its ultimate character as 
a moral standard. ‘Thus some have held Consensus in itself 
to be the test of right and wrong, while others have tried 
to resolve it into something more ultimate such as well- 
being and ill-being. Thus-— 

(a) Some hold that Consensus as a standard is only 
secondary and derivative. The real standard is Well-being 
(upakdra) and Il-being (apakara), and Consensus or 
universal acceptance is the standard only as being condu- 
cive to this Well-being and Ill-being. 

(b) Some again think that the ultimate standard Into 
which Consensus is to be resolved is not mere Happiness 
or Unhappiness in the psychological sense but includes also - 
the biological criteria of anugraha, Organic Well-being or 
Increase of Life and pida, Organic Ill-being or Decrease 
of Life. 
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(e) Others think that there is a specific revelation 
behind Consensus, the Revelation of the Moral Daw as 
produced by Sdastra or Scripture. Consensus is based on 
this Revelation and derives its authority from the latter. 

(d) Others again think that Consensus is not secondary 
or derivative as the standard of morality but is authorita- 
tive in itself and independently of any extraneous support. 


Il. THE STANDARD AS A SOCIAL CATEGORY 


The Standard as Social Good including Lokasthiti or main- 
tenance of the Social Equilibrium and Lokasiddhi or 
Realisation of the Social End 


In tbe preceding section we considered the moral 
standard regarded as Tradition and Custom. It was 
assumed that established usage of long standing has an 
authority in itself which validates its acceptance as the 
standard of right and wrong in the moral life. There is 
however no appeal here to social good as the ultimate 
criterion of the validity of custom though such reference 
may be indirectly implied. There are others however who 
insist on this test of social utility as the essential factor in 
the determination of right and wrong so that custom, 
tradition, ete., are authoritative only in a secondary sense 
as being resolvable into this ultimate test of social good. 
Thus the ‘‘Nyaiyamanjari’’ notices also the following con- 
ceptions of the moral standard, viz., (1) the standard as 
Lokasthiti or Maintenance of the Social Equilibrium, and 
(2) the standard as Lokasiddhi or Realisation of the Social 
Good. 

Tt is to be seen that the conception of Lokasthiti or 
Social Stability is more compatible with moral order than 
moral progress while that of Lokasiddhi, t.e., Realisation 
of the Social End or purpose provides both for order and 
progress. It is also to be noted that the standard of 
Lokasthiti or Social Stability implies a relativism in the 
moral life which impairs its authority by depriving ıt of 
its absoluteness and necessity. 
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This relativism in the conception of Lokasthiti is very 
clearly brought out by Aryadeva in the “‘Catubsatika.”’ It 
is pointed out that there being nothing durable or immut- 
able in popular morality, it hardly inspires confidence in 
men’s minds. (Anavasthitatvat laukikasya dharmasya 
tatrastha na jyayast). Why? Because as righteousness 
(Dharma) is nothing but what maintains social stability, 
the social life is evidently superior to morality and deter- 
mines the nature of the latter. Thus whatever is laid down 
by society for the regulation of family ties and relationships 
and of citizenship within specifice territorial zones, e.g., 
what is laid down in regard to marriage and the like, is 
regarded as constituting morality. Morality and immorality 
are thus social conventions varying from zone to zone and 
age to age. There is nothing constant or eternal in 
righteousness, nothing that is fixed immutably by Nature, 
morality being merely a means of social conservation, the 
content of which must vary according to the changing 
circumstances, conditions and the particular organisation of 
the society which is to be conserved. 

Ya ya lokasthitistam tam dharmah samanuvartate. 
Dharmadapi tato loko balavanicva dréyate. Loko he yam 
yan sthitim vyavasthdpayati desakila qotracéravyavasthaya 
kanwpadinodvahanidikam tam tim dharmah samanuvartate. 
Tasyah Tasyah sthiteh dharma iti prasiddhigamanat. Na 
ca esah svabhavavyavasthitasya nydyo yujyate, yat desakal- 
abhedayah anyathatval anyatha syāt. 

On account of this relativism in the conception of 
Lokasthiti, the ** Mahanirvanatantra `" recommends Loka- 
Sreya, Social Good, as the moral standard, as distinguished 
from Loka-Sthiti or Social Stability. An attempt is thus 
made not only to get beyond the limitations of communal 
and regional morality but also to provide for moral progress 
besides moral order. 

N.B.—It is to be noted that the conception of Loka- 
sthiti appears also in the * Mahabharata "' but there it is 
interpreted as Lokapdlana, Preservation of Living Beings, 
and not as mere Social Stability, i.e., Sthiti. Stability, in 
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the ** Mahabharata `’, is interpreted to mean pdlana, or 
raksana, t.6., Preservation. 


IMI. THE STANDARD as END 
The Standard as End of Sukha or Pleasure 


The hedonistic standard of pleasure also occupies an 
important place in the ethics of the Hindus. It is the 
Cārvākas that are credited with this sensualistic standard 
of- pleasure as the guiding principle in morality. The 
Carvaka motto of life is: live for pleasure as you can, 
and even if life is a blend of pleasure and pain the wise 
man should so regulate his life as to enjoy the maximum 
of pleasure with the minimum of unavoidable pain. It 1s 
sheer folly to forego pleasure because it is mixed up with 
pain just as it is folly to give up eating fish to escape the 
trouble of removing the scales and fishbones, or to give up 
cooking the meal to escape the annoyance of beggars infest- 
ing and disturbing us. On the contrary, we should be 
reconciled to life as it is and should endeavour to curtail 
our suffering as much as possible. This is true morality 
which consists in so regulating life as to make it yield the 
maximum of pleasure. Similarly immorality consists in 
unnecessarily increasing the amount of avoidable suffering 
or pain. Hence rightness and wrongness are to be deter- 
mined by reference to upakara, Well-being and apakara, 
Ill-being, i.e., by egoistic pleasure or happiness and egoistic 
pain or suffering, and as the body as consisting of the 
elementary particles of matter is all that we mean by the 
self, soul or spirit, it is the bodily or sensual pleasures that 
count, and it is only the fools that sacrifice physical 
pleasures in anticipation of supersensuous pleasures to come 
in.a future life. In fact there is no future life, the soul 
perishing with the disintegration of the body so that the 
wisely-regulated life is that which has made the most of 
this life so as to make it yield the maximum of pleasure. 
It is necessary therefore to live prudentially so as to increase 
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our happiness and reduce our suffering in this life, and it 
is even proper to purchase the pleasures of life by incurring 
debts, and other similar means. (Anam kyrtvā | 
pibet.) 

It is to be seen that the Cārvāka hedonism is gross 
and sensualistic as well as egoistic. It is the happiness 
of the self that counts in the last resort and a prudential 
and tactful regard for others with a wiew to self-gratifica- 
tion is the only form of altruism that is recommended as 
rational and proper. Similarly any discrimination between 
sensual and refined pleasures in view of qualitative superiority 
is condemned as foolish. 

N.B.—It is doubtful however whether the Cirvakas 
really preached this gross hedonism which has been ascribed 
to them. The Slokas ascribed to Brbaspati or some other 
Carvaka teacher may be nothing but a caricature of their 
doctrine by their opponents, or they may be only exaggerated 
tirades of some Carvaka controversialist against the conven- 
tional teaching then current. As a matter of fact we hear 
of different classes of Carvikas such as the Susiksita or 
refined Carvakas and the Dhūrta or astute Cārvākas hesides 
the usual run of the Lokāyatikas. They must have repre- 
sented different grades of refinement in hedonism in their 
ethical teaching just as they are actually reported to have 
taught materialism, naturalism and scepticism in their 
metaphysical and psychological doctrines. 


qhrtam 


Criticism of the Carvaka Hedonism 


The Carvaka sensualism has been severely criticised 
by all the orthodox schools of Hindu philosophy. The 
Nyaya, the Sinkhya, the Parvamimimsa and the Vedanta 
systems are all at great pains to refute the dangerous creed 
of these free-thinkers. Thus Kumarila in the ‘* Sloka- 
Varttika ` criticising the pleasure-theory, observes : 

If rightness of conduct follows from well-being and 
wrongness from the opposite, how can contemplation be 
an act of merit or drinking be an act of demerit? 
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(Anugrahaét ca dharmatvam pidatagscadharmata, vadato jap- 
asiddhadipanadau = nobhayam bhavet—*' Sloka-Varttika,”’ 
Second Adhyava.) Or take the case of the dissolute rake. 
His sensualism may cause some little pain in the nature of 
compunction of conscience, but this is more than compen- 
sated by the intensity of the sensual pleasures he enjoys. 
Hence with the pleasure-theory as the standard of rectitude, 
the sensualist must be considered to be acquiring consider- 
able merit by indulging in his sensualism (krogato hrdayen- 
api quruddrabhigaminam bhiiyindharmah prasajyeta bhiiyasi 
hyupakāritā). 

The above is a refutation of the pleasure-theory on the 
ground of the comparative feebleness of the pleasure in 
virtuous or meritorious actions and its superior intensity 
and strength in wicked and immoral actions. Others again 
refute the Cārvākas by dilating on the transitoriness of 
pleasures and their impurity on account of their being mixed 
up with pain. 

Thus Vijñħňānabhikşu in his commentary on the 
Sānkhyasūtras condemns indiscriminate seeking of empiri- 
cal pleasure as incapable of bringing lasting satisfaction to 
the individual. There is no lasting relief from the posses- 
sion of wealth and other worldly advantages, for these are 
liable to perish or to exhaust themselves in the course of 
time and with the loss of these there is a recurrence of the 
pain. (Laukikādupāyāddhanāderatyantaduhħkhanirrttis id- 
dhirnāsti dhanādinā duhkhe nivrtte pascdddhanadiksaye 
punarapi duhkhānuvrttidarśināt—Vijħňānabhiksu.) 

It cannot be denied that these material advantages 
bring some kind of relief, but it is neither absolute nor last- 
ing relief, the pain recurring after an interval like hunger 
which revives sometime after appeasement. Moreover the 
relief which is thus earned by empirical means is like that 
of the elephant wallowing in the mud: just as the latter 
‘obtains relief against its bruised skin by soiling itself so does 
the person seeking relief from suffering through worldly 
gain and material advantages. (Drstasadhanajanyanam 
duhkhanicrttavatyantapurusarthatvameca nasti,  yathakat h- 
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añcit purusdrthatvam tvastyeva, Kutah? Pratyahikasya 
Kksudduhkhasya nirdkaranavadeva tena dhanddinaé duhkhanir- 
fikaranasya cestandt. Atah dhanddyarjane  pravrttirupa- 
padyate iti bhāvah. Kunjarasaucddikamapyapataduhkhaniv- 
arlakataya mandapurusartho bhavatyeva iti—Vijhainabhiksu. ) 

Moreover this kind of relief earned by empirical means 
does not essentially differ from suffering. Why? Because 
there is no cessation of all kinds of suffering thereby. 
Again, even where these worldly means are effectual in 
giving satisfaction, they implicate their possessor in sin 
because of the deprivation of others’ claims. Lastly there 
is also pain in the effort which it is necessary to put forth 
for the acquisition of these advantages. (Sarvaduhkhesu 
drstasadhanaih pratikarasambhavat. Yatrapti sambhavast- 
atrapi pratigrahapapadyotthaduhkhavasyakatvamaéha. Sam- 
bhave’ pt drstopayanantariyakadiduhkhasamparkavasyam- 
bhavat—V ijiainabhiksu.) 

It is to be seen that this is also the refrain of the 
Sankarites’ criticism of the Carvaka Hedonism. In the 
‘*Mahabharata’™’ it is also pointed out that desire is insatiable 
because it grows by indulgence and hence there is no end 
to desiring and the consequent strife, pain and disappoint- 
ment in the pursuit of pleasure (ef. Schopenhauer). 3 

The question why pleasure is to be shunned like pain 
is also elaborately discussed by the Naiyadyikas. | 

Thus Uddyotakara in the ‘‘Nyaiya-Varttika’’ in defining 
the highest ideal of life as Duhkhena Atyantika Viyogah, 
i.c., complete and absolute freedom from suffering, points 
out that there are altogether three views as to the relation 
between pleasure or happiness and pain or suffering ie ns 

(1) It might be supposed that whatever 18, 18 ol the 
nature of pain: pleasure or happiness as a positive experi- 
ence does not exist. (Sarvam svaripatah duhkham, sukham 
svarūpatah nasti). This is the Buddhist view—a form , of 
ontological pessimism which follows as a corollary from their 
doctrine of Universal Impermanence. Udyotakara rejects 
this view because experience contradicts it (pratyaksavir- 
odhdt). 


+ 
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(2) It might be supposed that our so-called pleasures 
are only subtle forms of pain (duhkhavikalpa), that happi- 
ness as an original positive experience does not exist 
(spariipatah sukham nasti). Udyotakara rejects this view 
(1) on the psychological ground that it is incompatible with 
the twofold reaction of the will (prarrtti), viz., as pursuit of 
the good and as avoidance of the evil, which supposes the 
existence of both pleasure and pain as original and positive 
experiences; and (2) on the moral ground that the purpose 
of righteousness (dharma) would be frustrated if happiness 
did not exist as a positive experience (happiness being the 
moral fruition or reward of righteousness). 

(3) It might be supposed that pleasure exists as an 
original postitive experience just as pain (svariipatah 
sukhamasti) for it is so experienced by every individual 
(pratiteh), but there is no pure pleasure or happiness, t.6., 
pleasure unmixed with pain. l/ddyotakara accepts this 
view. According to him pleasure exists just as pain, but 
they are samédnopalabhya, mixed up or involved in one and 
the same experience. Hence there is abinabhava, insepar- 
ableness, of pleasure and pain, and this relativity of pleasure- 
pain consists in their— 

(a) Samana-nimittata, being produced by the same 
cause so that the causes that produce pleasure also produce 
pain (yanyeva sukhasddhanani tanyera du hkhasddhandnt). 

(b) Samanadharata, having the same ddhdra, substrate 
or locus so that the conscious state which is rega rded as the 
locus or agraya of pleasure is also the locus, aidhara or asraye 
of pain (yatra sukham tatra duhkhanm). 

(c) Samanopalabhyata, being experienced by one and 
the same instrument of experience so that the experiencer 
(here the manas, mind specifically) of pleasure must also 
be an experiencer of pain (yena sukhamupalabhyate tena 
duhkhamapi). 

; Hence Uddyotakara concludes, vivekahāna or judicious 
selection of pleasure (as the Cārvāka recommends) by sift- 
ing it from pain with which it is mixed up, is impossible. 
Therefore if pain is to be shunned, the wise man musl he 
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prepared to give up happiness along with it. Not that 
there is no happiness as a psychological reality, only it docs 
not exist unmixed with pain and should be treated as pain 
for purposes of ethical discipline. This is ethical pessimism 
as distinguished from the ontological pessimism of the 
Buddhists. Pain and evil are not constitutive principles of 
experience as the Buddhists think. On the contrary, the 
psychological reality of pleasure is q matter of immediate 
experience ; only it should be treated as pain by the wise 
man because of its inseparableness from the latter. 


The Standard as Atma-Santosa, Self-Satisfaction, and 
as Atma-La@bha, Self-Attainment or Self-Realisation 


In this section we shall consider Transcendental 
Satisfaction as the moral standard as distinguished from 
empirical pleasure which is the Carvaka view, 4.€., We 
shall consider the standard regarded as the Sreyah or Good 
as distinguished from the Preyah, the merely Attractive, 
Tempting or Pleasant. It is to be seen that the conception 
of Transcendental Bliss is a necessary supplement to the 
negative criticism of the Carvaka Hedonism without which 
the latter would continue to hold its sway over the mind in 
spite of the pain and evil which it may bring with it. 

This conception of Transcendental Bliss occurs not only 
in the Upanisads, but is also to be found in Manu and 
Šankara. Thus in the Upanisads a distinction Is made 
between śreyah or what is intrinsically excellent and good 
for the individual, and preyah or what is merely pleasant. 
Sreyah, the Good, consists in atma-santosa, Self-content- 
ment and Satisfaction, while preyah, the Pleasant, is con- 
nected with visayasukha or empirical pleasure. Every 
other pleasure is a reflection of ätmaprīti or Bliss that 
characterises the self, and hence @tmapriti is the highest 
good and the standard of all good and evil. In fact whatever 
is done is done witha view to Gtmapritt or Self-satisfaction so 
that atmapriti is the highest good and the standard of all good 
and evil. It is this Atmakdma or Love of the Self, says 
the ** Brhadaranyaka Upanigad ``, that reflects itself into all 
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other forms of Kāmanā, Attraction or Desire. ‘Thus the 
husband is dear to the wife not because of the wife's love for the 
husband but for the love with which the wife loves her own 
true self. Similarly riches are desired not because riches are 
themselves objects of love but because of the love with which 
the individual loves his own self. (Na vā are patyuh kamaya 
patih priyo bhacatt, dtmanastu kāmāya patih priyo bhavati, 
Na vā are villasya kamaya vittam priyam bhavati dtmanastu 
kāmāya vitlam priyam bhavati.) 

Every particular desire is thus a reflection or mode of 
the desire for the realisation of one’s true self which is the 
highest good, and this Good, Sreyah, is to be distinguished 
from Empirical Pleasure, Preyah, which arises from 
external objects. Thus in the ‘‘Kathopanisad’’ we have : 
The good, Sreyah, is one thing, and the pleasant, Preyah, 
is another. They attract the Purusa or individual in 
different ways by drawing them to different objects or ends. 
He who chooses Sreyah attains his highest good, and he 
who chooses Preyah is deprived thereby of his ultimate 
good or end. (Anyacca Sreyo'nyadutaiva preyaste ube 
nanarthe purusam sinitah. Tayoh sreya Gdadanasya sãdhu 
bhavati hiyate'arthād yah preyo vrnite.) 

Sankara commenting on the above points out :— 

Good, Sreyah, means summum bonum, Nilsreyasam, 
Highest Good, and is to be distinguished from the merely 
pleasant. These two, viz., the good and the pleasant, being 
directed to different ends or objects, bind individuals in 
different ways with reference to their station in life. Of 
these. the good is constituted by truth, Vidya or knowledge 
of reality while the pleasant is a mode of Nescience, error 
or Avidya. Every individual is actuated to perform his 
duties under the influence of either of the two forces of 
Vidi or knowledge and Avidyad or Nescience. The indivi- 
dual that desires immortality is actuated by the idea of the 
good to eschew the path of pleasures, because without 
eschewing the pleasant there is no attaining the good. Bs 
seeking the good the individual realises the perfection and 
nobility of his soul. But the short-sighted fool that chooses 
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the path of pleasures is deprived thereby of his ultimate 


(Anyat prthageva Sreyah nihśreyasam, tathā anyat 
utaiva preyah priyataram api. Te preyahśreyasīi ubhe 
nānārthe bhinnaprayojane purusam adhikrtam varnāśram- 
ddivisistam sinitah badh»ītah. Tabhyam vidyairidyabhyam 
dimakartaryatayd prayujyate sarcah purusah. Sreyahpreyasor- 
hi abhyudaydamrtalrarthi purusah pravartate . . . Anyatara- 
parityigqena ekena  purusena sahainusthatum asakyatoat, 
Sreyah kurvatah sédhu Sobhanam śivam bhacati. Yastu 
adtiradarsi vimudha hiyate viyujyate arthat purusarthat 
paramdarthikat. Ko'sau? Ya u preyah vrnite upddatte.) 

Tt is to be seen that the original passage speaks merely 
of a moral struggle as arising from two different possible 
ends which man may propose to himself-—Sreyah, the Good, 
and Preyah, empirical pleasure. Sankara however reduces 
this struggle to the metaphysical conflict between the 
Principle of Knowledge (Vidya) and the Principle of 
Nescience (Avidya). The choice of right as against pleasure 
brings in good while the opposite makes man lose his real 
rood. 

In Sloka 2 the psychological process underlying the 
choice of the good or the pleasurable is described. It is 
pointed out that the good and the pleasurable come to man 
in mixed forms, but the clear-sighted individual separates 
the good from the pleasurable, and then chooses the good 
in preference to the pleasurable. But the dull in intelli- 
gence chooses the pleasurable for the sake of material gain 
such as the attainment of the unattained (yoga) and the 
preservation of the attained (ksema). Sreyasea preyasea 
manusyam etah tau samparitya vivinakti dhirah. Sreyohi 
dhirah abhipreyaso vrnite; Preyo mando yogaksemal vrnite.) 
Sreyah, the Good, is therefore mixed up in experience with 
Preyah, the Pleasant; in other words, in ihe same situatiqn 
there are possibilities of Sreya as well as Preyah- The wise 
man therefore considers both sides carefully, weighs or 
estimates the relative worth of the virtuous and the pleasur- 
able course, and thus separates the one from the other. 
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When the two different courses draw him different ways, 
the wise man chooses the virtuous course in preference to 
the pleasurable one. The foolish choose, on the contrary, 
the latter for prudential reasons. 

Commenting on the above Sankara points out :— 

Though Sreyah as well as Preyah are under the control 
of the moral individual, yet owing to cloudiness of the 
intelligence they come to us mixed up. But the wise man 
knows how to separate the one from the other even as the 
swan knows how to drink away the milk by separating it 
from the water. In short, the wise man discriminates the 
good from the pleasant and after comparing their relative 
worth chooses the former. But the dull in intelligence, 
being incapable of discrimination, is led away by prudential 
considerations and chooses the pleasurable course as con- 
sisting of physical comfort and material prosperity such as 
possession of cattle, joy of family life, ete. 

Yadi ubhe’pi kartuh svayatte purusena kimartham 
preya cea ādatte bahalyena loka? Satyam seayatte, tathāpi 
sidhanatah phalataśca mandabuddhinām dürvivekarūpe sati 
vyāmiśrībhūte iva manuşyam etah prāpnutah śreyaśca 
preyaśca. Ato hamsa ivāmbhasah payah, tau sreyahpreyah- 
padarthau samparitya samyal parigamya samyak manasa 
alocya qurulaghavam vivinakti prthak keroti dhirah dhiman. 
Vivicya Sreyo hi Sreya eva abhivrnite preyaso abhyarhitatvat. 
Yastu mando'lpabuddhih sa sadasad vivekdsamarthat yoga- 
ksemanimittam Sariradyupacayaraksananimittamiutyetat, pre- 
yah pasuputradilaksanam vrnite (Sankarabhasya on loka 2). 

Hence there are two kinds of satisfaction: (1) Trans- 
cendental Satisfaction arising from Atmalāãbha or Self- 
attainment which is Afmasantosa or Sell-contentment and 
(2) Empirical Pleasure arising from the possession of 
external objects. 

T the- > Sarvavedāntasiddhāntasangraha ` the rela- 
tion between empirical pleasure and one’s true self whose 
essence is self-contentment, is explained in detail. It is 
pointed out that empirical pleasure is desired only as it is 
believed to be a means to the realisation of one’s true sell. 
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In fact, it is the self which is the dearest of all objects to 
sentient beings. The self is one’s own (paramantarah) as 
distinguished from other objects which are external; its 
essence is Jnanda, Transcendental Bliss, and it is the most 
beloved of all objects of love. 


4 


Atmatah paramapremaspadah sarvasaririnam 
Yasya Sesataya sarcamupadeyatvamrcchati. 


-. 
(**Sarvavedintasiddhiantasangraha’™’, sloka 627). 


Tasmadatma kevalanandariipo 
Yah sarvasmadvastunah prestha uktah.  (Sloka 632.) 


In the ‘‘Upadegasahasri™’ (ascribed to Sankara) it is 
similarly pointed out that the Self is the end of all our activi- 
ties, that there is no higher or better attainment than Self- 
attainment or Self-realisation, that all scriptural prescrip- 
tions and duties have this Self in view as the ultimate end. 


Timalabhat paro nanyo labhah kaScanah vidyate. 
Yadartha vedavādāśca smartascapi tu ya kriyāh. 


(‘* Upadesasabasri. DA 


But this is true not merely of scriptural actions and 
duties, it also holds good in the case of empirical actions 
from material motives. Even these latter have self-attain- 
ment (dtmalabha) as their ultimate end. But such actions 
whether prompted by motives of empirical pleasure or by 
the sense of duty or dharma, do not lead to unqualified 
happiness ; the resulting happiness is impure, i.e., mixed 
with its opposite, viz., unhappiness (viparyayah) ; also such 
happiness is anitya, non-eternal, perishable. But the satis- 
faction arising from Self-attainment (atmalabha) is eternal. 
Again the satisfaction of self-attainment is autonomous, 
srayamlabdha, while all other satisfactions are Anyapeksa, 
dependent, adventitions, heteronomous. 


Ttmartho’ pi hi yo labhah sukhdyesto viparyayah 
(‘‘Upadesasahasri. `’) 
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Svayamlabdhasvabhavatvat labhastasya na canyatah 
Anydpeksastu yo labhah so’ nyadrstisamudbhavah. 


(‘‘UpadeSasahasri."’) 


= Hence the satisfaction in Self-realisation is (1) Pure," 

- (2) Eternal, and (3) Svayamlabdha, i.e., Autonomous, Self- 

evidencing and Self-dependent, while other satisfactions, 

whether of pleasure-seeking or of performances for the sake 

of merit, are (1) Impure, (2) Transitory and (3) Anydpeksa, 

Dependent and Adventitious, and also (4) result from 
Anyadrsti, Attention to Things that are Non-spiritual. 

This, it will be seen, is a new type of Edaemonism, a 
kind of Transcendental Edaemonism which radically differs 
from the Aristotelian Edaemonism of the co-ordination of 
empirical pleasures. Similarly the conception of Self-attain- 

` ment or Almaladbha is an original and unique form of the 

| conception of Self-realisation which is to be distinguished 
alike from the Hegelian and Kantian conceptions of it in 
European Ethics. 

Thus Atmasantosa, Transcendental Satisfaction, ts 
neither empirical pleasure nor the organisation of pleasures 
but represents the essential content and bliss that accompanies 
the eternally accomplished reality of the Self. Similarly 
Atmalabha is neither the positing of the Self as empty Law 
of Reason (without presentation in experience), nor the 
realisation of it by the co-ordination of conflicting impulses, 
but the rediscovery of an eternally fulfilled Self which was 
missed only under the influence of an Original [lusion 
(Maya). 

There is thus an essential difference between Sankara s 
Transcendentalism and Kant's. Kant conceives the nou- 
menal self as realising its rational freedom in Moral Con- 

| sciousness as the Categorical Tmperative of the Moral Law. 
Because the self cannot realise itself in the blind matter of 
‘sense which will never express its unity completely and 
fully, it presents itself as self-determining reason im tl 
Categorical Imperative of Moral Consciousness, indepen- 
dently of and despite the opposition of our sensuous nature 
k 36—18673 B 
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Hence the autonomous self realises itself as a supersensnous 
reality as the Moral Law or Ought of Moral Consciousness 
and not as a fact sensuously presented in experience. At 
the same time this Law or Imperative is not an arbitrary 


fiat or command but is the Law of Reason and thus implies 


rational necessity and not the freedom of indetermination.— 
Tf now we compare Sankara’s Transcendentalism with 
Kant’s we find that in Sankara the negative attitude to 
empirical life is searcely as pronounced as in Kant. In fact 
we shall see that some of the commentators have even tried 
to relieve the antagonism between the transcendental and the 
empirical by the conception of Pratibimba, reflection or copy, 
as we have in Plato. We thus see that in Sankara the 
transcendental is not merely the negation of the empirical 
but also in a sense its consummation and completion so that 
empirical values are the reflections, the imperfect and limited 
expressions, of the fulness of the transcendental self. Hence 
the transcendental self is an accomplished reality from 
eternity and does not require to realise itself as Law in a 
specifie act of the Self-legislating Reason. It is also auto- 
nomous in being essentially and independently real, i.e., in 
being non-dependent on anything other than itself. It 
follows from this that it is of the nature of an eternally 
fulfilled experience whose essence is this consciousness of 
complete realisation or fulfilment as expressed in the feeling 
of contentment or self-satisfaction, and which is therefore 
to be distinguished from the self-realising ought or law of 
moral consciousness which is the reality of the Rational Self 
according to Kant. And just because it is eternally fulfilled 
absolute experience embodying the quintessence of all reality 
it is the ultimate ground of all empirical reality, the source 
or fountain from which all other objects derive their reality. 

This positive relation of the transcendental self to 
empirical life is brought out, as we have already stated, 
in the doctrine of Pratibimba, reflection or copy by Sankara’s 
commentators. Thus in the ‘' Vedintaparibhaisi “" we 
have a very interesting exposition of the doctrine as arising 
from the question of the true nature of Sukha or happiness, 


— 
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Sukha, happiness, says the ** Vedintaparibhisa *’, is of 
two kinds; (1) Sdlisayasukha, relative or limited sukha, 
ie., Sukha or happiness which is capable of being exceeded, 
and (2) Niratigayasukha, Unexcelled Bliss or unlimited 
happiness. The latter is the essence of Brahman or the 
Absolute. The former, i.e., empirical pleasure, is a limited 
or partial manifestation of the latter, i.e., a limitation of 
Transcendental Bliss or Happiness. ‘This limitation is due 
to the defects and inequalities of the psychic modes through 
which the latter has to reveal itself in empirical life—defeets 
and differences which are themselves determined by the dis- 
similarities in the objects with which the Antahkarana or 
mind is connected on different occasions. (Sukham ca 
dvividham, sātiśayam niratisayam ca. Tatra sātiśayam 
sukham visayanusangajanitantahkaranacrttitdratamyakrtan- 
andalesavirbhavavisesah. Niratiśayam ca sukham Brah- 
maiva.) 

The ‘‘ Sikhāmaņi ° commenting on the above 
observes :— 

Just as a particular psychosis, owing to the predomi- 
nance of the essence of Sattra or medium of illumination, 
partially reflects the intelligence which constitutes Cattanya 
and thereby itself appears as a form of knowing, so also such 
a psychosis, by appropriating or reflecting in its essence of 
Sattva a ray of the Transcendental Bliss that constitutes 
Brahman, itself appears as a partial or limited manifestation 
of happiness. Tt mity be proved by agreement and difference 
that these psychic modes characterised by happiness are 
connected with specific objects of enjoyment (Yatha hac 
antahkaranavrttih  sattvagunajanyatayd  caitanyagalaynan- 
aimésapratibimbagrahityena jidnam, tatha tadrsi vrttih tadl- 
gatanandalesapratibimbagrahakatrat sukham ilı cyapadisyat ey 
tasyam sukhalaksandyam rrifau anvayavyatirekdbhyan 
srakcandanavanitadivisayasambandha hetuh. Ata cva tat- 

* taratamyat sukhataratamyam). Hence «differences either in 
the degree or in the nature of all empirical happiness must 
be ascribed to differences in their objective causes or 
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An objection however may be raised. If empirical 
pleasure is thus the psychosis that reflects into itself the 
Transcendental Bliss that stands near it, why does it not 
reveal the transcendental felicity in its fulness in every 
ease? But this does not happen as a matter of fact, for all 
pleasures would then be identical in nature and degree. 
The * Sikhaimani “" disposes of this objection by pointing 
out that though this undivided Bliss always stands near the 
mind or antahkarana, yet it cannot be reflected by the latter 
in its fulness and purity on account of the influence of 
mala avidyā, an Original Ilusion. [Nanu yadi dnandaprati- 
bimbagrahatvat antahkaranacrttireca sukham, tadā sannth- 
itaparipirnadnandasya api grahanasambhacena sarcamapt 
sukham ekarūpam (ekarasam nyitinddhikyarahitam iti yavat 
—Maniprabhi °) syat, tti cet na, paripūrnajñānavat 
akhandānandasya māūlāvidyāvrttatvena idānīm tadbhānāyo- 
gät. | 

As we have already pointed out this affords an 
interesting parallel to the transcendentalism of the Platonic 
metaphysics. Plato also recognised an essential conflict 
between the pleasurable and the good, but instead of sharp- 
ening this conflict into positive opposition he sought to over- 
come the dualism by his theory of copies and his distinction 
of a sensuous and a supersensuous world. Thus the sensu- 
ous world is an imperfect copy of an ideal supersensuous 
world, and the transitory pleasures of this life are the 
reflections in matter of the Ideal and Perfect Satisfaction 
that constitutes the good which is the governing principle of 
the supersensuous world. It is on account of union with 
matter that there arise the conflict and incompatibility of 
pleasures and the consequent strife and wickedness of this 
world. But in the ideal world there is perfect harmony, 
every Idea in the Ideal world being completely in agree- 
ment with the Idea of the Good and all pleasures being thus 
moments in the absolute satisfaction that constitutes the — 
Good. 

Hence with Plato as with Sankara empirical pleasure 
is a partial and imperfect manifestation of transcendental 
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satisfaction, but while with Plato there is a harmonious 
co-ordination of specific pleasures in the supersensuous 
Summum Bonum or the Good which is thus a satisfaction 
constituted by a synthesis of individual pleasures, a synthesis 
which is lacking in the sensuous world of experience, with 
Sankara Transcendental Happiness is not a republic of 
pleasures with the element of conflict and discord resolved 
into harmony but is the infinite essence of the self repre- 
senting its unqualified and undivided reality in its complete- 
ness and perfection. Hence the Infinite Satisfaction of 
Transcendental Bliss is a homogeneous undifferentiated 
infinite essence and not an organisation of partial pleasures 
— infinite essence which is itself only imperfectly and 
partially manifested in empirical pleasures through the veil 
of Avidyā or Nescience. It is to be observed that Sankara 
E ascribes the limitation of this transcendental happiness to 
Mala Avidyā, i.e., an Original Principle of Ilusion, a Power 
of Irrationality which limits the true essence of the Self 
and theseby causes the appearance of the empirical world 
of evil and imperfection, while Plato ascribes all limitation 
to hylé or matter which is an inert and inactive principle 
of division in which the ideas reflect themselves. 


The Theory of Measures as the Moral Standard 


4 

* In the preceding section we have considered the 
r standard as Atmalabha or Self-Realisation and as Atma- 
santosa or Self-satisfaction and we have also considered the 

| | refutation of the Carvika Hedonism from the standpoint of 

— these iheories. We have-seen that Transcendental Satis- 

fines faction as being pure and autonomous 1s conceived as Incap- 


able of being attained by empirical pleasures, and hence the 
wise man's life is one of rigid self-restraint and freedom 
from desires. The defect of this view. consists 1n its failure 
to appreciate the element of truth contained in the hedonistic 
standpoint. Because undue self-indulgence will entail 
suffering and misery, therefore all empirical pleasure-seeking 
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is to be condemned. The objection to this ascetic morality 
is sought to be removed indeed by the offer of a purer non- 
empirical satisfaction in return, but the fact remains that 
in this view even innocent pleasures can have no place in 
the moral life, not to speak of the happiness arising from 
the higher sentiments and emotions such as patriotism, 
benevolence, humanism, ete. In the ** AtmanuSisana * 
by Gunabhadra, an attempt is made to remove this defect 
in the aseetic view without however encouraging indiscrimi- 
nate pleasure-seeking as the Hedonists do. Thus it 1s 
argued that sin (papa) does not result from the experience 
of pleasure itself, but from that particular kind of pleasure 
which destroys the righteousness of the individual (dharma- 
ghataka). This righteousness is the moral cause or condi- 
tion of happiness. Hence pleasures that destroy Dharma, 
which Dharma is the cause of pure Sukha or happiness, are 
to be condemned as evil; and such pleasures always go 
beyond measure (mātrādyatikrama). 

Na sukhanubhavat pāpam, papam tadhetughatakaram- 
bhāt. 


Na ajirnam miştānnāt nanu fatmatradyatikramat 
(E Atmānuśāsana ``). 


Thus indigestion is not caused by the mere eating of 
swectmeats, but by their being taken in excessive quantity. 
Similarly pleasures as such are not evil, but pleasures 
indulged without moderation such as will upset the equili- 
brium of the moral life and destroy its true happiness are 
certainly evil. Hence immoderate pleasures are evil because 
(1) they destroy the soul’s righteousness and (2) by destroy- 
ing righteousness destroy the soul's true happiness. Hence 
all pleasures that are inconsistent with the soul’s moral 
equanimity and true happiness are evil, and such pleasures 
always go beyond measure (cf. Aristotle). Tt follows there- 
fore that neither the natural appetites nor the higher 
impulses and emotions are to be suppressed, but that they 
are all to be co-ordinated, systematised and regulated in the 
perfect moral life. 


s 
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The Standard as Purity of the Motive (Visuddhyanga- 
bhisandhi) as distinguished from 


the worth or excel- 
lence of the consequence 


This is the theory of morality as enunciated by 
Samantabhadra in the Jaina-Karikis and elaborated by 
Vidyananda in his commentary thereon called the 
‘* AstaSahasri “’. It is pointed out that righteousness can- 
not consist merely in the happiness of others and unhappiness 
of the self just as unrighteousness cannot consist in the 
unhappiness of others and happiness of the self. 


Thus if righteousness were equivalent to happiness of 
others and unrighteousness to their unhappiness, then 
should we suppose that acetana, the non-sentient object, 
and akasdya, the taintless saint, are also in bondage, i.e., 
have moral bonds or obligations, as arising from their 
righteousness and unrighteousness, because in them there 
is also the nimitta, cause or ground, of happiness and 
unhappiness to others. 


Again if righteousness consist in self-mortification, and 
unrighteousness in self-indulgence, then the dispassionate 
saint (vitaraga) as practising self-restraint will have the 
bond of righteousness (punyabandha) and the seer or sage 
(vidvan) as enjoying self-contentment (Gimasantosa) will 
have the bond of unrighteousness (papabandha). 


Hence happiness and unhappiness, whether of self or 

‘of others, cannot of themselves constitute righteousness and 

unrighteousness. It is only when such happiness or un- 

happiness arises from the purity and impurity of the motives 

prompting the actions which cause them, that there 183 

righteousness or unrightcousness- Otherwise the Arhat or 

Sage himself would be frustrated of his purpose, i.¢., would 

not be free (mukta) as he would then be involved in the 

, moral order by coming under the Jaw of righteousness and 
unrighteousness. 


The “ Astasahasri ° commenting on the above points 
out : — 
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At two ends of the seale of being, there are no merit 
and demerit, even though there may be benefit or injury 
to others. Thus some are below merit and demerit, e.g.. 
non-sentient objects (acefanah), and some are above merit 
and demerit, riz., the dispassionate saints § (ritaraga). 
Only sentient beings that are not free from desires are 
subject, through their activities, to merit and demerit. 

It is therefore not the mere fact of causing happiness 
and unhappiness that constitutes merit and demerit. 
They must also be intentional in order that there may 
be merit or demerit. In the case of the dispassionate saint 
though there may be causes of happiness or unhappiness, 
yet the intention to cause them being absent on account of 
tattrajiana or knowledge of reality, there are no merit and 
demerit, 

Abhisandhi, intention, is thus a necessary condition of 
righteousness and unrighteousness, and not merely the 
consequences of happiness and unhappiness. 

What, then, is the nature of this Abhisandht, i.e., this 
intention or subjective attitude, as distinguished from objec- 
tive consequences of happiness and unhappiness? It is 
pure (vifuddhyanga) in the case of punya, merit or righteous- 
ness, and impure (samklesinga) m the case of papa, demerit 
or unrighteousness. 

Samklega, impurity (of the mind) again is either 

(1) Artta, i.e., of an afflicting, distressing character, or 

(2) Raudra, aggressive, violent. 

(1) As artta, samiklesa or subjective impurity mani- 
fests itself in 

(a) The effort to escape from contact with the un- 
pleasant ; 

(b) The effort to attain the pleasant (manojña) when 
separated from it; ; 

(c) Absorption in the experience of pain and suffering 
(redanda) ; 

(d) Nidana, the desire for the acquisition of power which 
is not yet acquired (apraptaigraryapraptisamkalpa). 
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(2) As raudra or aggressive, samklega takes the forms 
of 
(a) Himsa, cruelty. 


(b) Anrta, mendacity. 
(ce) Steya, unlawful appropriation. 


(d) Visayasamraksana, aggressiveness in the mainten- 
ence of one’s property. 

Visuddhi, purity’ (of the mind), is also two-fold being— 

(1) Either of the nature of contemplation based on the 
consciousness of duty (dharmadhydnasvabhdavah). 

(2) Or of the nature of contemplation of the ideal of 
purity or perfection (sukladhydnasvabhavah). 

Hence right and wrong are to be determined not by 
the objective consequences but by the nature of the subjec- 
tive intention of the agent. This therefore is an attempt 
to go beyond merely consequential morality to the intuitional 
principles of right and wrong with a view not merely to 
their enumeration but also their classification, and the basis 
of the two-fold classification is not anything external but 
is a state of internal determination of the self or Atman or 
that which the Aiman becomes. The ultimate goal however 
is the realisation of the true nature of the self (ātmani 
svarupeavasthanam), a consummation which is to be attained 
by purification through the successive phases of the contem- 
plation of duty and perfection. Hence this is to be distin- 
guished from the European goal of life which is one of 
ceaseless movement or progress as distinguished from rest 
in the self. 


TV. Tue StrTanparp as Morar Law (Vidhi, 
IMPERATIVE OR COMMAND) 


The moral Standard is also conceived by the Hindus as 
a Law or Command which again is regarded either as a 
Personal Prescription of a superior fo an inferior being 
(pauruseya) or again as Impersonal Law (apauruse ya) 
without a lawgiver. 

37-1873 B 
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A.—The Standard as Personal Moral Law 


i.e., as the prescription of a superior to an inferior 
spirit. This is how the Standard is conceived by the 
Carvikas, the Jainas, the Bauddhas, the Rimanujists and 
the Naiyavikas. Thus— 

(a) According to the Carvikas, the standard is the law 
imposed by the king, who is the highest earthly authority. 
The king's injunctions constitute duties just as the king’s 
prohibitions constitute the opposite. 

Thus according to the Cārvākas the will of the 
sovereign determines right and wrong, but this is analysed 
further into the pleasures and pains of the individual. As 
pleasure is the only real good and pain is the only real evil, 
the will of the sovereign is the Moral Law, for the sovereign 
is the highest earthly authority and the dispenser of all 
happiness and suffering. (Sukhameva purusarthah, duhkha- 
meva narakam, lokasiddha raja paramesvarah.) 

(b) According to the Jainas and Bauddhas however, it 
is not the prescriptions of the king, but the injunctions and 
prohibitions of Arhats and Buddhas that constitute right 
and wrong. The earthly sovereign is an imperfect being 
like ourselves and his authority is based on brute force. 
Obedience to such authority is prudential and not moral, 
being based on the hope of reward and fear of punishment. 
But the authority of the Moral Law is spiritual and not 
physical, and can be vested only in the Seer, t.e., the 
Spiritual Expert that has attained perfection by self-culture. 
The earthly king is as much subject to the prescriptions of 
these moral experts, Arhats or Buddhas, as other imperfect 
beings, 

It is to be seen that the appeal here is to the verdict 
of spiritual experts and not merely to sheer authority. It 
is thus to be distinguished from the prudential morality of 
the Cārvākas which is based on the hope of reward and fear 
of punishment. At the same time no eternally perfect being 
is recognised as in theism. The authority of the Moral 
Law arises indeed from the spiritual perfection of the 
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Arhats and Buddhas who possess the proper insight into 
things and thus are able to prescribe the right modes of 
conduct, but this spiritual perfection is itself an acquisition 
in time and not an eternally accomplished fact as theists 
assume. “The objection that on this assumption the Arhats 
would be themselves without spiritual preceptors to guide 
them is met by the conception of a chain of Arhats and 
Buddhas which is without beginning in time—a chain in 
which the preceding Arhats act as preceptors to their 
successors. 

(c) The Nyāya-Vaiśesikas, the Ramanuyists ani other 
theists however contend that the Moral Standard is the law 
of righteousness as prescribed by God who is the Creator 
and Moral Governor of the world. Thus in the ** Nyaya- 
parisuddhi `“ of Venkatesa we have :+- 

Right and wrong are determined by the injunctions 
and prohibitions of scripture. Like the commands of the 
earthly king, these scriptural injunctions and prohibitions 
are prescribed by God with a view to the governance of 
sentient beings and represent His beneficent purpose. Hence 
right and wrong embody the conscious purpose and intelli- 
gence of God, i.e., they are not arbitrary prescriptions of 
the Divine Will but represent God's rational purpose and 
end in this world. Right is that which the Divine Intell- 
gence recognises as good and beneficent and wrong is that 
which it considers pernicious and evil. (Dharmadharman 
vihitanisiddhalkriydsadhyataya abhimatau agnacato raja iva 
sarvaprasasituh isvarasyanugrahaniqrahakhyab uddhirtsesa- 
riipau.) 

Right and wrong are thus buddhtvesesas, i.c., forms 
of the divine purpose and not objective categories. F urther 
the divine purpose is not an arbitrary fiat of the divine will, 
but the revelation of the divine intelligence. Hence Vidh: 
as.the command of God does not constitute the Moral law 
but merely reveals it—it is not law-making, but law- 
revealing. E 

According to the Nyāya-Vaiśeşikas however the Divine 
Command as embodied in scriptural prescriptions is not 
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merely declaratory (jJñäpaka) of the moral code but also 
constitutes it (bāraka). The analogy is drawn from positive 
law which depends on the will of the sovereign. Moral 
causation is thus conceived after physical causation and the 
authority of duty is regarded as a form of physical impulsion 
or force. _ 

Thus far we have considered the following theories of 
the Moral Standard regarded as Personal Moral Law, viz., 


(a) Vidhi as the command of the king. 


(b) Vidhi as anuSdsana, i.e., as declaratory of the 
Seer’s experiences in the Pdramdrthika plane. 


(c) Vidhi as the Command of God conceived, after 
positive law, as constituting and not merely declaring or 
revealing what is right or wrong. 

(d Vidhi as God's command regarded as merely re- 
vealing and not constituting the Moral Law. 


(e) There is yet another conception of Vidhi as the 
Moral Standard, the view which finds favour with a certain 
class of Vedantists. According to these Vidhi is Brahman 
or the Absolute itself and not the mere prescription of a 
superior or perfect person. For the essence of Vidhi 
lies in its obligatoriness as Moral Law which means that 
Vidhi has Pramdanya, validity or self-evidencing authority 
as Law which makes it binding on the individual moral 
agent. But Vidhi could not validate itself without being 
itself a self-validating experience, for the validity of the 
valid is only this that it posits itself in consciousness. 
Vidhi as Pramana is thus Ciditmaka, t.e., a self-establishing 
experience whose authority on the moral agent is nothing 
but its self-accomplished character reflecting itself in the 
consciousness of the individual as something to be accom- 
plished. Hence Vidhi is Brahman itself which is accom- 
plished (Siddha) from eternity. In the consciousness of the 
individual it appears indeed as sddhya, as a thing to be 
accomplished, but in so far as it validates itself it is essen- 
tially Pratibhdsamatra, mere position in consciousness. As 
a matter of fact, the essence of Pramanya, validation, is 
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nothing but this position in consciousness and Param 
Brahma, the self-positing Absolute Consciousness, is thus 
the only Pramāna, the various cognitive processes being 
regarded as Pramāna only by courtesy, their validity being 
ultimately nothing but this self-evidencing Consciousness 
which is the Absolute in the light of which they appear. 
In so far therefore as Vidhi has Prāmānya, validity or 
authority, it is nothing but the self-accomplishing Absolute 
Experience which presents itself as something to be 
accomplished. 

This is a new form of the conception of Vidhi as the 
Moral Standard which is to be distinguished alike from 
the conception of it as the prescription of a personal being 
like God and from that of an Impersonal Law without a 
lawgiver. It identifies Vidhi with the Absolute which is 
not a personal being but the self-establishing suprapersonal 
consciousness that lights up all experience. The authority 
of the Vidhi is nothing but the self-fulfilled reality of the 
Absolute Thought presenting itself in empirical conscious- 
ness as a thing to be realised in time. The close analogy 
of this view with Sankara’s Transcendentalism is obvious 
enough. But while Sankara conceives the Transcendental 
Life as the negation of the empirical, the latter being an- 
nulled altogether in the consciousness of Brahman, it 1s 
urged here that the validity which attaches to Vidhi in 
empirical consciousness is nothing but the self-affirmation of 
the Absolute as self-validating experience. Hence accord- 
ing to this view the empirical moral life reflects the nature 
of the Absolute in a way though it does not manifest it in 
its completeness and purity, while according to Sankara the 
empirical life is the negation of the transcendental life in 
Brahman which is to be reached only by total cancellation 
of the moral life in the state of Karmasannyasd or freedom: 
from the bond of duty. It is remarkable however, that 
in spite of this underestimation of the empirical life, the 
Gankarites not only recognise the value of morality in 
empirical life but also offer the original and novel conception 
_ of a gradation of moral standards and moral codes in accord- 
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ance with the ascending stages of the spiritual life of the 
individual. 

(f) Thus according to Sankara, the moral code as con- 
stituted by the Vedic prescriptions is impersonal in the sense 
that the Communicator (raktd) of the Vedas only declares 
the Law and does not create it by his fiat. This Communi- 
cator is Térara, Brahma or the Lord and is thus to be 
distinguished from the Spiritual Expert or Aptapurusa of 
Jainism and Buddhism. In fact, it is eternally omniscient 
(nitysarcajia) and is also Srsti-Sthiti-Laya-Karta, the 
Creator, Maintainer and Destroyer of the world, which 
theistic characters are lacking inthe dplas and arhats of 
Buddhism and Jainism. But the raktā, the Communicator, 
of the Vedas, does not create but merely promulgates the 
Vedas as they existed in a previous cycle. Some of the 
Gankarites admit that some of the scriptures have a personal 
source such as Manu, Mahabharata, ete., but they are all 
traced back ultimately te the impersenal (apauruseya) Vedas. 
Rut even the Vedas themselves are empirical, i.e., true in a 
eyarahdrika or relative sense and untrue in a padramdrthika 
or absolute sense. They are thus all mithyd, untrue, and 
are to be cancelled, but the Vedic mithyā is to be used in 
overcoming the grosser or lower untruths, and the Vedas 
themselves are to be transcended by Brahmdtmarkatvact- 
jñāna, the realisation of the identity of the Self and Brahman. 
Now in the course of this process of sddhand or discipline 
for liberation the ethical standard may assume a different 
character according to the particular stage of the sddhana 
or training of the individual. In the stage of the worship 
of Saqguna-Brahma or Qualified Absolute, the standard is 
Tévarajna, the Command of the Lord. In the more 
advanced stage of sadhana-catustaya when external codes 
and external authority give way to internal sanctions 
itmasantosa and ātmalābha may take the place of Tévarājñā. 

Thus according to Sankara even though ethical codes 
and disciplines are relative and empirical, there is an order 
obtaining in this spl of illusion to which the moral agent 
must conform through a gradation of the moral standards 
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according to the different stages. The ultimate goal indeed 
is the transcendence of the empirical moral life of the 
Absolute, but this is to be realised by cancellation of the 
illusion of the phenomenal life in successive stages in which 
the lower illusion is to be annulled by the higher and subtler 
ones and the highest to be cancelled at last by the intuition 
of the absolute. This, it will be seen, implies at once the 
transcendental unreality of the ethical codes as well as their 
metaphysical and moral necessity within the sphere of 
Ilusion. It further implies a gradation in the sphere of 
the illusory empirical life in which specific codes with their 
specific moral standards have validity according to their 
proper sphere. It thus differs from the Hegelian conception 
of a progressive unfolding of the spiritual life in which the 
higher stage does not simply annul the lower but re-aflirms 
the latter in a new synthesis by absorbing the element of 
truth contained in the lower view. It further differs from 
the Hegelian view in that while recognising a certain order 
in the empirical life which must be conformed to in subdu- 
ing it, it makes it the absolute negation of the transcendental 
which is therefore to be reached not by the transfiguration 
of the empirical but by its total cancellation in the intuition 
of Brahman. 


B.—The Standard as Impersonal Moral Law. 


The moral standard is also conceived as [mpersonal 
Prescription in some systems of Hindu Philosophy. Thus 
the Pirvamimamsakas interpret Vidhi as Impersonal Law, 
which does not derive its authority or force from the will 
of a Personal Being, but is authoritative tn and by itself 
independently of any personal origin, In fact, according: to 
the Mimamsakas the reference to a Personal source 1s 
absolutely unnecessary: Vidhi need not be presented as the 
command of God in order to be authoritative and may simply 
be a verity of the supersensuous order, a law without a 
lawgiver. 


